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1, Every paper which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Society shall be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary for the 
approval of the Council, 

2. When the Council shall have accepted a paper, they 
shall decide whether it shall be read before the Society 
and published in the Journal, or read only and not 
published, or published only and not read. The Council’s 
decision shall in each case be communicated to the author 
after the meeting. , 

3. The Council may permit a paper written by a non- 
member to be read and, if approved, published. 

4, In the absence of the author, a paper may be read by 
any member of the Society appointed by the Chairman or 
nominated by the author. 

5. No paper read before the Society shall be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, without the permission of the 
Council, or unless the Council decide against publishing it in 
the Journal, 

6, All communications intended for publication by the 
Society shall be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, with proper references, and in all respects in fit 
condition for being at once placed in the printers’ hands. 

7. The authors of papers and contributors to the Journal 
are solely responsible for the facts stated and opinions 
expressed in their communications, 

8. In order to insure a correct report, the Council request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstract for 
newspaper publication. 

9. The author of any paper which the Council has decided 


to publish will be presented with fifty copies ; and he shall be . 


permitted to have extra copies printed on making application 
to the Hon. Secretary at the time of forwarding the paper, 
and on paying the cost of such copies. 
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INLAND COMMUNICATIONS IN CHINA. 


~~ —___. 


In February 1890 the Council of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society distributed protty widely through China 
the following Circular, requesting information on the very 
interesting topic of the routes and means of carriage existing 
in various parts of China, and the facilities offering for the 
transport of passengers and merchandise :— 

Shanghai, Ist October 1890. 

Sin,—The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Socicty are desirous of collecting particulars regarding the Roads and 
Means of Communication in China, and will be greatly obliged 
if you will farnish them with information on the points suggested 

. below, or on such other matters as may appear to you likely to be of 
interest in connection with these subjects. 


Main Roaps. 


A.—Whiat are the main roads in your Province connecting — 
(1) With the interior, 
(2) With the Capital, 
(3) With the coast, 
Do these roads follow a natural line, or is their course consequent 
on artificial restrictions, in the shape of custom houses or the like? 


Ascient Roaps. 


B.—<Aye there any ancient roads in your Province?) What is 
their condition, and that of the modern roads? Is any attention 
paid by officials or local committees to, their maintenance? 
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Barpess, Ero, 
C.—Are there any noteworthy bridges, viaducts or tunnels in 
your Province? 
Trape Rourss. 
D.—What are the main trade routes in your Province? 


Coxvryanons, 
£E.—Whiat is the usual mode of conveyance— 
(1) For passengers, 
(2) For goods. 
Rare axp Cost or Travet. 


F’.—Whiai is the usual rate of travel per diem for iravellers, and 
what is the average cost per 100 i? 


Cosr ayy Rare or Canniace or Goons, 


G.—Whiat is the average cost of carriage of goods per 100 Wi, and 
at what rate are they usually carried? Is the standard one of bulk 
or of weight? 


Snovntry or Traven, 


H.—Are the roads safe for travel at all seasons of the year, or are 
they periodically infested by brigands or rendered impassable by 
floods ? 


AccommopaTion ror TRavELLERs. 


I.—Are there any inns available for travellers ? 

Any statistics regarding the number of travellers using the main 
roads and waterways, or relating to the quantity of goods carried 
along them, will also be esteemed of great value. 

It is asked that any information on the above subjects may be 
forwarded as early as possible, addressed to— 

The Honorary Secretary, 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai ; 
as a summary of the answers received is already in course of 
preparation, - 


* . * 
INLAND COMMURICATIONS IN CHINA. 8 
The Council avail themselves of this opportunity to convey their 
thanks to correspondents for the valuable information which they have 


placed at the disposal of the Society on the subjects of Land Tenure 
and Weights, Measures, etc. 


: T am, Bir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wx. Baiaur, 
Hon, Secretary. 


Probably no country in the world, certainly none aiming at 
civilisation even of the most rudimentary nature, has paid so 
little attention to roads and means of communication as the 
Chinese Empire ; and it may be remarked at the outset that 
no road in the European acceptance of the term, as an 
artificially constructed viaduct, laid out with engineering 
skill even of the meanest description, exists from one 
end of China to the other. Three partial exceptions may 
be noted: the road from T‘ung-chow to Peking, the road 
from Han-chung to Ch‘eng-tu and that formerly existing be- 
tween Nanking and Fung-yang, all described below. Otherwise 
the roads as they exist are merely the customary tracks from 
one town or village to another, are never macadamised, and 
follow all the natural irregularities of the surface, They are 
never bounded by fences, are generally undrained, and when 
proceeding through level plains, are entirely undefined and 
wander about from side to side, as puddles of water or artificial 
pitfalls dug by the neighbouring farmer compel the drivers of 
the vehicles to vary their route. Every spring, in the northern 
provinces at least, a struggle for occupation takes place 
between the carters and the farmers. The farmer has, on the 
one hand, a perfect right to plough up any road passing 
through his land, and, as a matter of fact, generally exercises 
the right. On the other, the teamster has an equal right to 
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drive his wagons over the country at large, and equally, as a 
matter of fact, exercises it, To prevent the ruin of his own 
crops, and to force, if possible, the track on to his neighbours, 
the farmer then begins to dig pitfalls, along the most frequented 
route, compelling the teamster to move to one side. As it 
becomes evident that he cannot continue these further without 
inflicting more damage than he is likely to suffer from the 
passage of the carts, a compromise is gradually arrived at, 
and the tracks from year to year follow approximately the 
same lines. In the loess-covered provinces the circumstances 
of the case compel a somewhat different system. Owing to 
the numbers of ravines crossing the country in all directions, 
the limits of deviation are narrower than in the plains of 
Shantung or Chihli; the constant passage of carts keeps the 
surface continually stirred up, and the wind catches the fine 
particles of sand, of which the loess is mainly composed, and 
carries them over the adjacent country. In consequence, the 
tracks have a continual tendency to sink below the surface, 
and are often found occupying narrow passages sunk 30 or 
even 50 feet under the general level. In the eastern provinces, 
from like causes, the roads when passing through villages or 
approaching a bridge are almost invariably sank below the 
surface, and the bridge in such a case becomes impassable for 
wheeled traffic, its abutments being raised many feet over the 
-Toad level. In the Yangtsze delta and the southern provinces 
generally the use of carts or wagons has long been superseded, 
and the only wheeled vehicle is the hand-barrow with one 
wheel caged in the centre. To accommodate this the centres 
of the main roads are generally paved to a width of one to two 
feet with rough granite flag-stones. The roads, in this case, 
are, of course, permanent, as is indeed necessary where rice is 
extensively grown. They are not, however, laid out on any 
system, merely following the lines of division of the fields. 
In hilly districts the roads ‘generally adopt the lines of the 
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water-courses, and are utterly impassable in floods. The 
boulders in the water-beds are seldom or never removed, and 
carts passing avoid or surmount these as best they can, their 
motion most resembling that of a ship in distress, as they sway 
about in dangerous proximity to the angle of final stability, 
Frequently this is exceeded, and the cart is overturned and 
its contents are pitched out. This latter incident is not, 
however, confined to mountain tracks, the ruts in the roads 
across the plains being frequently as bad ; the writer has indeed 
known a cart to have capsized in one of the main streets in 
Peking, and two of its occupants to have been suffocated in 
the filthy mud before assistance could arrive. 

That this state of utter neglect is not of recent origin may 
be judged from many incidents. The high road from Peking 
to Shantung and Kiangnan crosses the old bed of the Yellow 
River at P‘ing-yuan Hyien in Shantung. This bed has been 
entirely deserted since the twelfth century; its bottom is 
raised a few feet over the general level of the plain, and is 
bounded by two raised embankments some thirty feet high. The 
removal of a few thousand cubic yards of soil would have enabled 
the road to be levelled the whole of the way across and a good 
road made. Instead of this the entire of the traffic climbs 
diagonally up one side of the outer embankment, descends to 
the bed of the river, disused for upwards of six hundred years, 
and repeats the process on reaching the other bounding 
embankment. The whole expense of making a good road 
would not exceed two thousand taels, yet this is one of the 
most important routes in the Empire. 

The Emperors of the Yuan dynasty are credited with greater 
care for the internal communications of the Empire than their 
successors, and the road referred to above, from Peking to 
T‘ung-chow, remains as a vast effort of inutility. It is paved 
with magnificent blocks of granite averaging about 50 to 80 
cubic feet each, closely jointed? It is now worn into ruts 
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often exceeding a foot in depth, and is almost impassable, A 
second effort in road building was made by Hung wu, first 
emperor of the Mings [1368-1399 a.p.)], who made a rondway 
from P‘u-k‘eo, on the north bank of the Yangtsze opposite 
Nanking, his capital, to Fung-yang in Auhwei, his birthplace. 
This road is remarkable as an early piece of engineering, the 
levels being carefully graded, and the road carried across the 
river valleys, which intersect it on well built, arched viaducts, 
one of ten well built stone arches. This road is described 
lower down by the Rev. B. T. Wittiams. The city of 
Ch‘u-chow, through which the road passes, owes to the same 
monarch some beautifully designed stone bridges with 
segmental arches, a rare if not unique form in China. Even 
here the builder had not thoroughly grasped the idea of an 
arch, the bridge being composed of a series of parallel stone 
ribs, each alternate stone being a long stretcher. Beyond 
these roads no feats of engineering skill have been attempted © 
in connection with the land communications of China, for the 
celebrated stone bridges of Fukien and elsewhere, though 
remarkable as indicating the ability always displayed by the 
Chinese in moving by manual labour huge masses of stone, 
are otherwise, as feats of engineering, contemptible. 

The viaducts on Hung wu’s road have long ago fallen into 
disuse, in this indeed recalling the usual practice of the Chinese, 
whose buildings, from the day they are completed till their 
final collapse, seldom undergo repair of any kind. More 
especially is this the case with the roads, for the keeping in 
order of which no regular funds are available, nor is any pro- 
vision made for their superintendence. The repairing of roads 
is, according to Buddhistic ideas, a work of merit, so rarely 
exercised, however, that whenever a repair is effected the 
donor takes care to have it recorded by a stone tablet, the 
erection of which not unfrequently costs more than the entire 
of the reparation, : 
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In the central and seaboard provinces, as a rule then, no 
governmental provision is made for the making or repairing 
of roads, and the burden is thrown on private parties. Any 
little work done is effected by means of private clubs ((% P& @) 
who collect subscriptions and supervise what is done. Some- 
times, but very rarely, when things have come to the pass that 
traffic is actually impossible, the officials will step in, and 
levy taxes for the purpose, but the people have so well 
grounded a suspicion of the object as well as of the honesty 
of these officials, that such levies are often resisted and are 
always unpopular. 

In the western provinces, where roads have frequently to be 
maintained for long distances through thinly populated 
districts, the officials have to make provision for their occasional 
repair, The soldiery are generally utilised for the purpose, 
but occasionally the labour is raised by corwe from adjoining 
villages. 

What applies to roads generally applies more or less directly 
to bridges, but with the reservation that the maintenance of the 
bridges is always recognised as an official duty. Bridges are 
seldom repaired, and unless newly erected are for the most 
part utterly neglected. They are never built on scientific 
principles. Where good granite or flag-stones are obtainable 
they generally consist of lintels thrown across stone piers, 
and these simple structures are generally found in the best 
condition. When one of the lintels breaks or becomes dis- 
placed it is not repaired, but the breach is generally made up with 
trunks of trees, or in the north with millet-stalks, covered 
with earth and small paving stones. It is not till the road 
becomes absolutely impassable that repairs are taken in hand, 
and by the time they are commenced the edifice has become 
so dilapidated that entire rebuilding is necessary. 

When suitable the bridges assume an arched form—the arch, 
however, has never been thoroughly naturalised in China— 
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lines of voussoir's are laid at distances of from 5 to 9 feet, and 
the spaces between are occupied by thrust blocks of stone 
joggled at both ends. As the face of the stone is cut to the 
intrados of the arch, an element of weakness is always intro- 
duced, and as counter arches in the haunches are never made 
use of, the arch in a few years begins to rise in the shoulders. 
The road pavement, always of stone, in such a case becomes, 
of course, displaced, but that iva matter of little moment to a 
Chinaman who has all his life been accustomed to disorder. 
Over deep and rapid rivers bridges of boats are common, and 
in some places, where the severity of the winter requires it, 
provision is made for their annual renewal. The bridge over 
the Yellow River at Lan-cheo Fu in Kansuh, described below 
by the Rev. G. G. Brown, is a case in point. Over the 
gorges of the Kinsha Kiang and the other rivers between 
Szech‘wan and Tibet, and in Shensi between Si-an and Ch‘eng- 
tu, rough suspension bridges are used. These consist of iron 
chains, slung from bank to bank, and planked over with wood. 
As no provision is made for staying, nor side-rails, these are 
eminently dangerous except in calm weather, and even then 
can only be crossed by one mule at a time. 

If, however, the Government of China takes little or no 
interest in the condition of the roads of the Empire, it has 
always concerned itself with regard to the rivers and canals. 
It is true also that the knowledge displayed has been of the 
erudest, and that taking the Empire as a whole, its care has 
been so badly expended that the result for good is on the 
whole negative. 

Dismissing as myths of the most transparent nature the 
stories of the Deluge. of Yaou, and the final triumph of Yii 
over the surging waters, we yet find that the first efforts of 
man to control the water-ways of China extend fur into pre- 
historic ages. Long before the birth of tradition even, we 
find immigrant tribes settled along the course of the Yangtsze, 
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which they had apparently descended from the regions west 
of Szech‘wan. The wide regions of what is now the Hu-kwang, 
the ancient name of which, probably Kshar, survives in the 
characters #f]] and #8, now King and Ch‘u, were tenanted by 
a people who under a strong government seemed likely at one 
time to become paramount in the north of China. Even now 
the Hu-kwang is a region of lakes, rivers and canals, but in 
those days the expanses of water gradually filled up by the 
annual overflows of the great Kiang, and its tributary the 
Han, must have been both greater and deeper than at present. 
These people, from the necessities of their daily existence, 
early learnt the art of throwing up dykes and restraining by 
embankments the flooding water. 

Lower down and ocenpying the delta lands of Kiangnan, 
and extending as far as the mouths of the Chekiang, then 
tenanted by the people of Yueh, was the kingdom of Wu, 
which rose for a short time into prominence amongst the 
states of the Ch‘un-ts‘iu. Through this region flowed the 
three ancient arms of the Yangtsze known as the San-kiang, 
and within its bounds were the ancient Five Lakes of antiquity, 
including the great Chen-tseh $8 }# itself. The people be- 
came adepts in the art of controlling their water-ways, so that 
at the present day, so modified by art are their courses that it 
is a difficult thing to restore the ancient drainage lines. To 
them is probably to be attributed the series of works still 
existing by which the arm of the Yangtsze entering the T‘ai- 
hu was directed northwards. The Sungkiang, which led its 
waters to the sea, has gradually dwindled to the modern Soo- 
chow creek, and the Hwangpu, dug out as an artificial canal, 
now takes the drainage of the lower province. The Hai-t‘ang, 
which prevents the waters of the upper part of Hangchow 
bay, now the estuary of the T'sien-t‘ang, mingling with the 
fresh water of the lakes and canals, apparently also owes its 
commencement to the times anterior to history, while yet the 
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T‘sien-t‘ang, as the Che, entered the sea not far from the 
ancient city of Yu-yao. North of the Yangtsze the long line 
of embankments, reaching from Yang-cheo to Hwai-an Fu, 
must have been commenced anterior to the time of the Ch‘un- 
ts‘iu. To the latter period we owe the entering of a canal 
from the Hungtsze to the Kao-yao lake, which has profoundly 
modified the physical aspect of northern Kiangsu. The Hwai, 
which in early days flowed past Hwai-an F'u to the sea, by 
degrees became diverted along the line of the new canal, and 
now through another artificial channel, the Mang-tung Ho, 
makes its way by T‘ai-chow and eventually mingles its waters 
with the Yangtsze. 

In early days tradition tells us of the waters of the Yellow 
River escaping through the Nine Ho into the Gulf of Pechili ; 
by degrees it was embanked and confined to a single channel, 
before referred to, passing by P‘ing-yuan Hyicn in Shantung ; 
the other rivers—the Tsi, the Wei, the Yung-ting, the Peiho 
and the other rivers of Chihli—being more or less diverted 
from their natural courses. During the Yuan dynasty the old 
Yellow River deserted this course, and for a time flowed in a 
channel towards Hwai-an Fu, a portion of which was sub- 
sequently utilised for the construction of a canal connecting the 
T'si, now the Ts‘ing Ho, and the Hwai. Subsequently, guided 
apparently by the lines of the abandoned outlets of the ancient 
Yellow River, a connection was made with the Wei, and the 
Yiin-liang Ho, the “ Grain-bearing River,” once famous in 
Europe as the Imperial Canal of China, was completed. 
Whether at any time this canal served any more useful purpose 
than conveying yearly the fleet of junks bearing the Emperors’ 
tribute from Hwai-an Fu to T‘ung-chow is doubtful. Of late 
years it has been a mere ditch, flooded to let the grain junks 
pass, and immediately closed again, as its defective construc- 
tion and the mud-laden waters of the Hwang Ho, with which 
the northern portion is annually flooded, render its re-excava- 
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tion every year a necessity. As a means of communication 
between north and south the Canal need not be considered, as 
not a single vessel except the junks carrying the tribute rice 
ever passes, the carriage of the rice itself by this route being 
a fiscal measure benefitting only the officials engaged on it, 
while seriously crippling the revenues of the Empire. 

Wherever, then, the Chinese have found a navigable river 
they have, by a sort of instinct derived from prehistoric times, 
endeavoured to utilise it; and this habit, older than the system 
of government itself, and sanctified by the earliest tradition, 
has become a part of the administration. Like everything 
else of which the government of China takes cognisance, it is, 
however, to the last degree ineffective ; and it is often an open 
question whether more good or evil has been done by these 
struggles to control the natural courses of the water-ways. 

With these preliminary notes, which have of necessity been 
comprehended within narrow limits, it will be well to take up 
the substance of the various reports received. They have 
come from fourteen out of the eighteen provinces into which 
China has been divided, besides three from the outlying portions 
of the Empire in Shingking, Formosa and Hainan, As far 
as possible the provinces have been taken up separately, but in 
some cases it has been more convenient to take them in groups. 

For the purpose in hand China may profitably be divided . 
into the following districts :— 

(1.)—The great North-west, consisting of the provinces of 
Shensi and Kansuh, together with the portions of Chinese 
Turkestan lying south of the Tien Shan, This is essentially 
a loess-covered country, and this fact has deeply modified the 
conditions of travel and the disposition of the lines of traffic. 

The Council has received the following papers from this 
district :-— 

Kansu :—Lan-cheo, Rev. Gzorcz Parxer, Rev. 
G. Grauam Brown ;-Ninghya, Rev. C. Horonin. 
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Si-ning :—Rev. Crott, Potsmi.-Torner. 
Lan-cheo :—Rev. G. Granam Browy, a history and 
description of the bridge of boats over the 
Hwang Ho. 
Suenst :—Hanchung Fu, Rev. C. F. Easton; Feng- 
siang Fu, Rev. Anrren Brann; Yuan-ch‘eng, 
Rev, Entx Foire. 
Besides the above, a valuable communication from the Rev. 
C. F. Hoga, though written in Anhwei province, refers more 
particularly to this district, and is printed in full. 

(2.)—The West, consisting of the provinces of Szech‘wan, 
Yiinnan, and Kweichow, with the border-lands adjacent. 
The great feature of this is the mountain-girt province of 
Szech‘wan, covered mostly with sandstone formations and 
intersected by numerous rivers, most of which are to some 
extent at least navigable. The internal communications are 
of completely different nature from those prevailing in the 
loess districts, 

The following papers have come to hand from this district :— 
Szncu‘wan :—Ch‘eng-tu, Rev. R. Gray Owen. 
Ytwnay :—Yiinnan Fu, Rev. Taos. G. Vanstone and 

Rey. 0. Sruvenson; Chao-tung Fu, Rev. 
F. J. Dywonp ; Mengtsze, A. P. Harren, Esq., 
junior, 
and a very valuable contribution on the general communica- 
tions from Mr, Cur. Jensen of the Im, Chinese Tel. service. 

(3.)—The South, consisting of the provinces of the two 
Kwangs and -Fuhkien, for the most part mountainous, and, 
except in favourable localitics, thinly populated. Those 
favourable localities possess, however, some of the most fertile 
and productive lands in the Empire, and support a population 
probably unsurpassed in density in any portion of the globe. 

These provinces are cut off from the rest of China and from 
each other by mountain chains, over which but little traffic 
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passes ; and the sea and the larger rivers offer almost the only 
means of intercommunication. 
Kwanast :—Lung-cheo, Mr. Franots A. Caru. 
Kwanyatone :-—Pakhoi, Mr. H. B. Morsn, I.M.C.; 
Swatow, Mr. Jonax H. Hoppr, Im. Ch. Tel.; 
Hainan, Rev. Frank P. Gruman. 
Funkien :—Foochow, Mr. Geo. Pamur, H.B.M. 
Consul; Amoy, Mr. T. W. Wricut, LM.C.; 
Formosa, Mr. Max Szu-cur, I.M.C. 

4.—The Lower Yangtsze provinces, consisting of the 
Hukwang, Kiangsi and Kiangnan. ‘These provinces are 
dependent on the Yangtsze and its tributaries for their means of 
communications. From the north the trade routes terminate 
in these provinces. The great road from the west stops at 
Lao-ho-k‘eo on the River Han, 1,400 li above Hankow; the 
great eastern road from the capital ends at T‘sing-kiang-pu, 
on the old Yellow River ; but the great roads by Fung-yang 
and Ch‘eo-kia-k‘eo are carried on to the Yangtsze at P‘u-k‘eo 
and Hankow respectively. 

Ethnologically the old divisions, spoken of above, into Ch‘u 
and Wu, seem to survive in the very marked distinction 
socially and physically between the people of the Hukwang 
and of Kiangnan, 

The province of Chekiang, lying between the southern and the 
Yangtsze provinces, hardly belongs to either. It is a country 
of hills, often cultivated to their summits, and fertile valleys, 
and is inhabited by an enterprising people who at the first dawn 
of history formed the Kingdom of Yueh §. Its communica- 
tions internally depend mainly on the River T‘sien-tang. 

Krananan :—An-king, Rev. H. N. Lacatan and 
Pere Havrer; Siicheo, Pére Gais; Hai-men, 
Pére Boucner; Nanking, Rev. E, T. WmLtrams ; 
Yang-cheo, Pére GANDaR. 

Cagxtana (8.E.):—Dr. D, J. Maccowan. 
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5.—The Northern Provinces: Shansi, Chihli, Honan, and 
‘Shantung. Although water carriage is availed of largely in 
Chihli and partly in the other provinces, the main traffic 
through the northern provinces is carried on by means of carts 
or, in the more hilly districts, pack-mules. Although com- 
paratively few mountain ranges exist within the boundaries of 
the provinces, the land is for the most part elevated; the fall 
being so great that the Yellow River, which might otherwise 
take in these provinces the same part as the Yangtsze in Mid- 
China, is little utilised. The plains to the east are sandy, the 
bed of a post-tertiary sea; to the west are covered with 
loess, which in Shansi attains its maximum development and 
renders intercommunication in that province excessively diffi- 
cult, The effects of the drought of 1877 were intensified 
by the utter impossibility of conveying grain along the 
pastureless tracks that serve for roads. 

The following papers have been received from this district: — 

Curaui :—Tientsin, Mr. T. W. Picorr and the Rev. 
Pére E. pz Becqunvort,8.J. 

Stans :—Pao-t'eo, Rev. W. E, Buryert ; Tai-yuan-fu, 
Rey, B. Baawatn: 

Honan :—Ch‘eo-kia-k‘eo, Rev. J. J. Counrnarn. 

Suantune:—Tsi-nan-fu, Rev. Gmpurt Rew. 

Besides a few notes haye been received from Capt. Jonny 
Catprr, Harbour Master at Port Arthur, on the-communica- 
tions of that part of the province. Although Shingking more 
naturally belongs to Manchuria, it has within the last half- 
century become so thoroughly Chinese that it may be classed 
amongst the northern provinces in this category. 





With regard to the transliteration of the Chinese names, 
these have been carried out in an uniform system. It seemed 
less misleading and in many respects more profitable to return 
to the old system adopted, amongst others, by the late 
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W. F. Maygrs. Those who prefer to pronounce the words in 
their Pekingese dress will remember :— 
(1.)—That & before ¢ and é is pronounced as Italian ¢. 
(2.)—That A and s before the same letters are pro- 
nounced as the compound consonants hy and sy ; by 
many speakers (but by no means a majority) these are 
confounded, and the sound given by Sir Taomas WapE 
as hs substituted. 
(3.)—In provincial dialects throughout China ch and 
ts are much confounded; below they are divided in 
accordance with the Native dictionaries. 





The following notes from the Rev. C. F. Hoa, of the 
China Inland Mission, go over so much ground and take so 
wide a view of the question that the compiler hesitated placing 
them under any special district. For the same reason it was 
thought inadvisable to divide them under headings beyond 
what has been done by the author. 

Mr. Hoge has travelled so much through Central and North- 
Western China that his reports will serve as an ample intro- 
duction to the papers more specially devoted to those localities. 


Inland Communications. 


A.—Roads always follow a natural line. Customs are 
established upon them at places most suitable naturally, 
usually those unavoidable by the traveller, 

B.—There do not appear to be any ancient roads, that is, 
roads fallen into disuse superseded by others. No roads are 
kept in what a foreigner would call good condition. On the 
plains the road is simply a track through the fields, there are 
no hedges, and this track may vary a little here or there as the 
carters cut off corners or avoid muddy places after rain. 
Mountain roads are sometimes repaired but not frequently, 
save on official routes such as the’road between Si-an py R 
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and Ch‘eng-tu j% #%. This work is done by the soldiery 
‘before the periodical inspection of the Province by the 
Governor. On the plain west of Si-an PG #, in Shensi 
Bit fH, the road frequently lies from 10 to 30 feet below the 
level of the surrounding country. The rivers lie much lower. 
The soil is loess. 

Local committees sometimes undertake the building of 
bridges, when a subscription is made to defray expenses, the 
contributors’ names and amounts being cut on a stone in com- 
memoration. This is considered a meritorious work. Or a 
few old men may form themselves into a Road Repairing Club 
§% BS @ and turn over a sod or two occasionally. Poor 
men labourers out of employment are frequently met with 
mending roads, but their work seldom amounts to much. The 
officials in various parts are popularly supposed to draw 
large sums for the repair of roads and bridges, as at Lan- 
cheo #§ J in Kansuh { fff, where the Yellow River is 
crossed by a bridge of boats fastened to immense iron and 
hempen cables. Two lines of beams rest on these, and on the 
beams again planks are placed, but neither nailed nor other- 
wise fastened. All sorts of traffic, including carts drawn by 
three animals, cross the river on this rude structure, which 
is taken down every winter and rebuilt—if one may speak of 
such a bridge as being built—in the spring. In the depth 
of winter all traffic crosses on the ice. At the transition 
periods passengers cross on ox and yak hide rafts, carts and 
heavier traffic on scows. Six skins tied to a very light wooden 
framework form a raft on which the passengers arrange them- 
selves with their feet as far from the water as possible. They 
are frequently laden until only a small portion of old wood 


remains above water. The river is rapid and a good half li . 


broad. The skins, which require to be re-inflated each journey, 
are used to float down provisions, oil, etc, from Si-ning Fu 
P4 #4 MF during the summer months, 


al 
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C.—I have not seen or heard of such in any province. 
There are chain bridges on the Ch‘eng-tu and Si-an road in 
south-western Shensi. These are very simple structures 
formed of boards laids across a few lengths of iron chains; 
pack-mules, there are no carts, cross them one at a time. 

).—Kansvh and Shensi. 

From Han-chung Fu @ ¥ in Shensi to Ts‘in-cheo ¥ J} 
in Kansuh. Foreign goods and pottery come from Hankow 
to Han-chung by boat. There are two routes: one, the least 
used, goes by Pao-ch‘eng Hyien #€ HQ BR, following the 
main road to the capital for a hundred miles or so, then 
striking west about fifteen miles from Feng Hyien Jf, #&; 
the other, and more frequently used route, passes through 
Mien, Liieh yang and Hwei (7, 3 [§}, #) Hyiens. The road 
is indescribably bad, is not a road at all in fact, for being 
only a trade route no official of any rank has occasion to use 
it; consequently labour is not spent upon it. One stream 
is followed to its source or nearly so, and another traversed 
down the other side of the mountain, The Peh-shui River 
Hi XK i is crossed by both roads,—by the former much nearer 
its source. Where the latter route crosses it the stream 
is already navigable. Goods are carried on pack-mules or by 
men (Pk t‘iao or FF pei). Passengers ride on pack-mules 
(BF BR EF) or in chairs. From Han-chung to Ts‘in-cheo 
a mule to carry two hundred and forty catties costs from 
three thousand eight hundred to four thousand five hundred 
cash. A passenger counts one hundred and twenty catties. 
A chair carried by three men costs between ten and eleven 
thousand cash. The road is impassable from swollen rivers 
for at least two months in the year (August and September). 
The stages average 70 or 80 Ji, the whole. distance is between 
seven and eight hundred. There is good accommodation for 
beasts but little for passengers. 

From Ts‘in-cheo to Lan-cheo there is an alternative route 

& 
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also, A longer one by Fu-kiang (R 7G and Ning-yuan 
S@ Ht Hyiens and Kung-ch‘ang Fu # B, Wei-yuan Hyien 
4 iB and Ti-tao Cheo $k 3#, which is practicable by cart and 
has fairly good accommodation. The other road, passable only 
by mules and chairs, is a stage shorter and goes by Ts‘in- 
ngan # #, T‘ung-wei 3H }§ and Ngan-ting # je Hyiens. 
The principal merchandise over both roads is Lan-cheo 
tobacco. The carts which bring it to Ts‘in-cheo usually return 
with wood, cut and ready to make up into boxes for packing 
the weed. The hills in this district are low and clayey, and 
the rivers few, hence communication is never interrupted. 

From Lan-cheo to Si-ning there is an alternative road also, 
a shorter for mules, and a longer, by P‘ing-fan Hyien 4 9 RR, 
for carts. Lan-cheo is supplied by Si-ning with oil, hides, 
frozen fish in winter, wood and provisions; Ts‘ing-hai PF Pe 
or Ko-ko-nor salt, which is of a good quality, is excluded from 
Lan-cheo in favour of that from Ku-yuan Cheo fj JR - 

The road to Ti-hua Cheo 34 f& J] or Urumtsi (the popular 
name is Hung Miao-tsze), the capital of Sin-kiang 3 it 
province, runs west by north from Lan-cheo. Carts can be 
hired at Lan-cheo to go through to Kuldja (Ili ff #%). 
From Lan-cheo to Suh-cheo fff J#] is eighteen stages, to Ha- 
mi MS f§ eighteen, and to Ti-hua Cheo eighteen more. A 
three-mule cart for this journey costs about Tls. 60. From 
observations made in four provinces I conclude that the 
average hire of carts is at the rate of five hundred cash per 
animal per diem. 

From Lan-cheo there is a cart road to Ning-hya Fu $f 
which takes about twelve days. 

At Lan-cheo there are mule contractors who engage in a 
special trade, i. that of carrying raw opium across country 
into Shensi and Shansi provinces. This is done to avoid the 
payment of duty (% jit $)- 

The great trade and officidl route to Lan-cheo lies through 
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- Si-an. From that city to Lan-cheo counts eighteen stages 
by cart, through Hyien-yang Hyien ji Mj and Ping-liang 
Fo 48 @ and Ngan-ting Hyien # Jf, though there 
is a considerably shorter mule route through K‘i-shan 
Hyien §& jlj and T*mng-wei Hyien 3% 79. Lan-cheo is 
largely supplied with foreign goods from Hankow by this 
route. From Hankow to Lao-ho-k‘eo # ji [J by boat is 
fourteen li, From Lao-ho-k‘eo to Si-an is one thousand Ji. 
There is water as far as King-tsih-kwan $f 36 § in the 
winter, as far as Lung-k‘ii-chai fj Ey #8 in the summer. 
From these places to Si-an there is a mule route; a good 
price for a pack-mule from Si-an to Lung-k‘i-chai-tsze (five 
or six days’ journey) is Tls. 2. There is another route to 
Si-an, by cart from Fan-chéng through Honan, but it is not 
much used. The principal export trade of Si-an is in hides 
for the coast and cotton for Szech‘wan pq )j]. 

The river Han is navigable to Han-chung Fu 9 Hp 
all the year round, by boats of 20,000 catties burden, though 
they could hardly carry that quantity the whole way at low 
water. Han-chung Fu is 3,600 li from Hankow. [S. Weius 
Wittiams is mistaken when he says that the Han is only 
navigable to Siang-yang during the summer months.] Lao- 
ho-k‘eo is the transhipping depét where merchandise is 
transferred to Upper Han boats. Beyond this point rapids 
are numerous and navigation is not unattended with danger. 


Hurex anp Honan. 


There is a good and much used road from Hankow to 
Cheo-kia-k‘eo A) %e [J wid Hwang-pi Hyien # BK, 
San-li-ch'eng = FA dR, Cheng-yang Hyien JE &, 
and Jo-ning Fu jy #§. The usual route lies midway 
between Sin-yang Cheo ( fy and Lo-shan Hyien 7% 
lj. Barrows almost monopolise the traffic. These are 
of two kinds, single and double handed. Carriage is paid 
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by weight at the rate of twenty-four cash per catty. Distance, 
a little over 800 li. Time, 10 to 20 days. Single-handed 
barrows are slower. Rain stops the barrow traffic. It is 
customary in Cheo-kia-k‘eo to pay a bonus of 1,000 cash 
to double-handed barrows arriving on the tenth day, 500 on 
the eleventh, nothing later. Large barrows carry up to 400 
catties, small ones half that quantity. Passengers are heavily 
black-mailed by the barrowmen, who have and deserve a bad 
reputation. Accommodation is not first-class, There are 
often thousands of barrows on the way from Hankow at the 
same time. Almost the whole province is supplied with 
foreign and southern merchandise from Cheo-kia-k‘eo. 

Another but much less used route is by the Han River to 
Fan-ch‘eng 4 $@ and to She-k‘iichen Be fff. gif by the 
T‘ang River fa¥ jf. Then overland 200 odd li to Peh-wu tu 
FY We on the Ying River #4 fi. From Peh-wu tu to 
Cheo-kia-k‘eo is 180 Ji. 

A third route to Cheo-kia-k‘eo is that by the Grand 
Canal, the Lakes, the Hwai River }¢ jij and the Ying River. 
The distance from Chinkiang is between 1,500 and 1,600 Li, 
but it is little used, notwithstanding the convenience and 
cheapness of the route; and this owing no doubt to the heavy 
dues levied in the three provinces through which the traffic 
must -pass (Kiangsu, Anhwei and Honan). Sugar is 
brought up on what is called “foreign certificate” (?¢ BZ); 
dates (#), skins, melon-pips, beef-fut, oil, and a kind of bean- 
cake (edible) are shipped for the coast on the same plan, 
often with transhipment at Cheng-yang kwan JE [) Mj. At 
the busiest season freight costs thirty-two cash per ten catties, 
On Yang-piao goods coming up no duty -is payable; going 
down it is said that duty must be paid at Hi-i Hyien 
AF WG. A present of a few boxes of matches or other 
foreign article must be made at each barrier. The freight up 
is heavier, of course, but probably not double that down, One 
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would suppose, that the difference in transit dues on the 
Yangtsze combined with the cheaper rates on the Hwai, 
compared with those overland from Hankow, would have 
diverted the Cheo-kia-k‘eo trade to the water-route, but 
itis not so. _Transhipment is also effected at Tsiang-kia pa 
HE Be F{, 120 Ui east of Hii-i Hyien. 

The principal traffic on the Hwai River is in salt; many 
large boats are engaged in it, From the Grand Canal to 
Cheng-yang kwan is not more than 900 li, yet a salt-junk can 
do no more than three journeys in two years, owing to the 
Customs’ detention at Cheng-yang kwan, where the boats are 
passed and unloaded in the order of arrival. The rate is said 
to be 30 tacl cents per package of 100 catties, A large boat 
will carry 1,500 packages or even more. The salt would 
appear to be often the speculation of the owner and master of 
the boat, who has to sell his goods when he reaches his 
destination, and this, as above noticed, he must do in turn 
with other boatmen. 

The Hwai is navigable into Honan province almost to 
Sin-yang Cheo {# [§. Two little rivers, both navigable 
by small boats, join west of Sih Hyien J& §& to form the Hwai. 
Ju-ning Fu jy #f is built on another tributary, but that 
is not navigable, or at any rate not so far up as the city. 

The Ying has already been mentioned. It is navigable to 
Siang-ch‘eng Hyien 3& 4%, where it is called the Sha 
yb jay. At that city there is a low stone bridge which prevents 
through navigation, but there are good sized boats on the upper 
reach which is possibly navigable to Ju-cheo 7Z Jf]. Beyond 
Siang-ch‘eng it is called the Ju. This is the largest of the 
Hwai’s tributaries. 

At Cheo-kia-k‘eo the Ying is joined by the Little Yellow 
River 4]y 3 jaf, which is navigable to Chu-sien Chen 4 fil 
gig, once a busy mart—ja] Fj — gay was a current saying—but 
now deserted, then west to Ghung-mu Hyien At A and 
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Cheng-cheo &R J], touching several other cities in its course. 
This river, though small, is navigable by shallow draught boats 
of large burden called $f 3#i $i] F, as each boat can be divided 
in the middle when necessary. These are often as much as 
85 chih long and of good carrying capacity. 

At Hwai-yuan Hyion # 3& there is a river navigable 
by boats of considerable size to Po-cheo 3 Jf]. This river 
has a large trade; it is said that in former years a canal 
connected it with K‘ai-feng Fu. The bed. still exists but is 
almost, if not quite, dry. : 

At Wu-ho Hyien 3 jof there is communtoation by water 
with Sze-cheo J J}. ‘The river is navigable 50 or 60 miles 
farther. 

On the south bank of the Hwai there are two navigable 
tributaries, west of Cheng-yang kwan. The first is that on 
which Lu-ngan Cheo 7; # is built. There is a large 
trade constantly carried on between that city and Cheo-kia- 
k‘eo. Rice, tea, bamboo and food-stuffs are the principal 
commodities. Every spring a fleet of the above-mentioned 
double boats leaves Cheo-kia-k‘eo for Lu-ngan to purchase 
tea. They carry the necessary silver with them. The river 
is navigable for 100 odd li beyond Lu-ngan, but only by 
very small boats. 

- The second of the streams referred to comes from beyond 
Ku-shi Hyien [fj #4. Twenty miles west of Hii-i Hyien 
there is another tributary on the south bank of the Hwai— 
the San-ch‘a Ho; it is navigable for 200 or 300 li, but 
does not seem to touch any city. There is a salt examining 
station at its mouth. On the north bank, nearer the Hung- 
tsze Hu, there is another stream, the Ngan-li Ho, said to be 
large and important. Its course is 8. by BE. 

F—A day’s journey overland varies between 60 and 100 li. 
A stage (4) is nominally 90 li, but coolies do not accomplish 
so much regularly; carts and pack-mules do, A cart will take 
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700 or 800 catties and two or three passengers, and will cost 
on an average a tael per diem. By pack-mule the same 
weight would cost perhaps two taels if the passengers rode. 
But this varies a great deal, For example, mules may be 
hired from Han-chung Fu to Si-an for from 5,000 to 6,000 
cash, but from Si-an to Han-chung would cost six taels. 
The distance is about 1,000 li. A chair, three bearers, costs 
in Shensi 1,200 cash per diem. A mule litter, carrying, in 
Kansuh, two persons and under 100 catties of baggage, 
costs about'the hire of three mules. Two men attend it. 


G.—So far as the writer has observed, all carriage, by land 
or water, is paid for according to weight. 


1M 
NORTH-WEST 


The great trunk cart-road to the Sin-kiang $f # (Chinese 
Turkestan) starts from Lan-cheo Fu if J}, the capital of 
Kansuh. Mr. Grorce Parken, of the China Inland Mission, 
who has had great practical experience in the province, gives 
the following note :— 


(1.)—From Lan-cheo the great trunk cart-road runs north- 
west to Yarkand #8 7R 5§ and Kulja 3 3@, branching off 
about 5 stages west of Hami 1 # (Khamil). Barkul $f 
is an alternate official route to the capital of the Sin-kiang 
province, Urumtsi §% @& 7K 7H, Ti-hwa 38 4, or Hung- 
miao-tsze. . 

Turfan Wk @ #F is a possible third route, but the road 
across the Tien-shan, midway between Barkul and Turfan, is 
The Trade Route. This is an excellent hard road. . 

The Barkul road is a river-bed one side (south) and a 
zigzag the other (north). 

The Turfan road is too sandy, - 
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From Lan-cheo south-east to T'sin-cheo 3 Jp] is a cart- 
road vid Tih-tao $k 3 and Kung-ch‘ang $f &, used principally 
to carry tobacco. 

From Lan-cheo north-east to Chung-wei Ht 9 is a cart- 
road keeping the left or Ning-hya bank of the river, said 
to be a desert foreight stages. Used by officials chiefly. 

From Lan-cheo west to Si-ning Pq af wid Ping-fan 4S 7§. 

(2.)—From Lan-cheo the great trunk cart-road runs east to 
Si-an py ¥ and thence vid Pting-yang 4° [B} to T'ai-yiian 
K WM for Peking. 

From Ch‘eng-tu in Szech‘wan vid Si-an to Peking the road 
does not touch Hanchung, but 20 Ui west of the city strikes 
north to Pao-ch‘eng. = 

(3.)—From Si-an wié Honan Fu to Fan-ch‘eng $& H§ for 
Han river and Hankow, consult Honan replies for route from 
Honan Fu to Cheo-kia-k‘eo for boats to Chinkiang, 

To Lao-ho-k‘eo and Hankow— 

vid Shang-cheo, 4 days. 
vid Lung-k‘i-chai, 6 days. 
vid Kin-tsih-kwan, 10 days, 
depending on the depth of the water in the rivers. 

By Hankow, Lao-ho-k‘eo #% ji] [], Kin-tsih-kwan and 
San-yuan = f@ is the cheapest route for goods at present 
because of the water-way. Carts from Fan-cheng vid Honan 
Fu take more than 20 days. 

Another route from Kansu is used for the tobacco and 
medicinal herb trade. Lan-cheo and Ts‘in-cheo routes meet 
at Liieh-yang 3 } for Hanchung * on the Han. 





* The future demand for wool from Ko-ko-nor for the European markets 
will reach Hanchung from Kumbum (Si-ning), 


Lha brang (Tao-cheo). 
t 5 
a present it is made into stockings at Fu-kiang Hylen, and serge at 
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Much merchandise is sent to Szech‘wan from T‘sincheo vid 
Peh-shui Kiang FY 7k, 44 stages. Liieh-yang and Kwan-yuan, 
Kansuh, is supplied with sugar (Szech‘wan) by this route, with 
sugar (Canton) and iron (Hunan) by the Han. Iron-ware 
(Shansi) and coal reaches Hyien-yang, 50 li west of Si-an, by 
boat. The Wei river is not navigable beyond this point. 

Tientsin port supplies Ning-hya cheaply by camel, by Kwei- 
hwa-ch‘eng and Pao-t‘eo. 

Boat, Pao-t‘eo to Ning-hya. 

In order to avoid the Customs dues (mien likin) muleteers 
exhaust their ingenuity and their beasts in unnecessary climb- 
ing and cireuitous paths. 

The greatest drawback to inland trade is the Ickin station. 

If it must be retained, the penalties, as in Europe, should be 
“not exceeding” a certain sum, instead of utter material ruin 
and more. 


The Rey. Grorce Granam Brown gives the following 
additional information :— 

Starting from Lan-cheo— 

I.—To Urumisi, the capital of the Sin-kiang province, the 
road passes through Liang-cheo Fu jf J], Kan-cheo Fu 
Hf Ji] and Suh-cheo jij Jp], the average time taken being 7, 
18, 18 and 54 days respectively. The usual means of carriage 
are carts and camels, pack-mules not being used habitually, 

Branching from the east at P‘ing-fan Hyien a road proceeds 
west 8 days’ journey to Si-ning Fu pi 4, whence two days 
more leads it to the Ko-ko-nor #f #f country. This road is 
traversable by carts and camels, but a more direct route, 
passable only by mules, exists. 

A road also leads from Lan-cheo by way of Ning-hya Fu 
sg EX to Kwei-hwa ch‘eng in the Mongol districts in the 
extreme north of Shansi. This is passable for carts and 
camels, 12 days to Ning-hya and-22 for the entire distance, 

4 
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IL—From Lan-cheo Fu to Peking the road passes by 
P‘ing-liang Fu 4 yg and Si-an Fu py ¥. The entire distance 
is traversed by carts in 48 days, the stage from Lan-cheo to 
Si-an occupying 18. 

A shorter mule track leads by Feng-siang Fu Jf #j, in 
Shensi, to Si-an. Time occupied, 13 days. 

At Si-an Fu, or San-yuan Hyien = J, in the same 
Prefecture, important roads branch off. A cart-road thence 
leads to Honan Fu jay fj, and a mule-track to Kin-tsih-kwan, 
whence goods descend by boat to Lao-ho-k‘eo 3 jay [J on 
the Han River, on the frontiers of Hupeh. 


Il1.—From Lan-cheo a mule-track leads by Ts‘in-cheo 
HE Ih| and Kwang-yuan Hyien Rf 7G to Ch‘eng-tu JR Hf, the 
capital of Szech‘wan, the stages 9, 22 and 27 days. At Kwang- 
yuan a branch road descends the Kia-ling river to Ch‘ung- 
k‘ing Fu 9 BR on the River Yangtsze, 33 days. Water may 
be found on this route occasionally at Peh-shui kiang, in 
Kansuh, 18} days from Lan-cheo, where goods may be shipped 
direct to Ch‘ung-k‘ing, but this is uncertain. . 

Lastly, a cart-road exists from Lan-cheo to Han-chung 
Fu 9 Fs by way of Kung-chiang Fo 32 & and 
Ts‘in-cheo Fu 3 J], and Liieh-yang Hyien me PH 
in Shensi, 18 days in all, the stages being 6, 9 and 15 
respectively. 

The distances marked are only approximate ; length of time 
occupied is given as being more fair than number of li (see F.) 
The mule-roads are either shorter or more easily travelled, i.e. 
they have fewer rivers to cross. The soil of Kansuh is very 
light loess, and most roads are altered by the autumn rains. 
Two days’ heavy rain will produce seas of mud, often knee-deep, 
but this again will dry up as rapidly in the next sunshine. 
The roads become undermined and crumble away from the 
action of even a trickling stream, so as to become most 
unsafe in parts after the wet seasons. 
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On flat plains the roads are frequently quite hidden, from 
generations of traffic having worn them into deep ruts some- 
times 20 feet below the level of the plain. These places 
collect water in every depression and form one of the chief 
obstacles to rapid cart travelling. Roads, so-called, are 
made by following a valley which leads up to the easiest pass 
of the mountain range to be crossed and then descending 
another river-bed, and so on until the ‘cities are reached. 
Very little of the engineering to be found in older provinces 
of the Empire is known here. 

Customs barriers are placed near the large cities, and much 
smuggling exists over the bye-paths of the hills to the south, 
by which also mules are taken when any levies are being 
enforced. 


From Si-ning Fu pj 3, Mr. ©. Poxnmi-Turner 
writes :— 
A road runs from Szech‘wan Chao-hwa Hyien i {i 
to Wen Hyien #4 M% (in Kansuh) ... 425 li. 
to Kiai-cheo PR Ji]... eo oe 255 5 
to Min-cheo ff J}] +n 
to Ho-cheo jf J (or Caine Yellow River to 
Pa-yen-jung 4 3% #% and Si-ning) to Lan-cheo. 
Between Kiai-cheo and Chao-hwa Hyien one meets a number 
of coolies packing medicinal herbs on their backs. 


The trade route from Peking to Lhassa passes Si-ning by 
Si-an in Shensi and Lan-cheo. 

From Si-ning to Lan-cheo there are two roads, (1st) the cart- 
road passing Nien-peh Hyien #— ff] and P‘ing-fan Hyien 2B FF 
(2nd) the mule-road leaving the cart-road 24 days from 
Si-ning at Lao-wa ch‘eng, thence following the Si-ning River 
for some distance, crossing the Yellow River near Sin-ch‘eng- 
tsze, thence 80 Ui into Lan-cheo. By (1) the journey is 8 “nn ; 


by (2) 6 days, 
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A road runs through Tibetan country from Kwei-teh Fu on the 
Yellow River to Sung-p‘an # }¥ in Szech‘wan, taking 18 days, . 
but it is principablly used by Tibetans, 


From Ning-hya Fu @ WW Mr. C. Horonm gives the 
following information :— 

In this part of the province there are two main roads, one 
leading to Lan-cheo Fu Bj 4} iff, the capital of the province, 
and the other to Pao-t‘eo, N.Lat. 40 30, E. Long. 110. On the 
former road there is much traffic, and carts continually go to 
and fro. Respecting Pao-t‘eo, in going there from Ning-hya 
the best way is to cross the Yellow River at Shih-tsui-tsze, 
three days’ journey from here ; then follow the good cart-road 
for about seven days, re-crossing the river again at Pao-t‘eo 
3, 9. The only objection to this road is, there are no inns, the 
traveller has only the accommodation he is able to provide 
from himself. A well marks the spot where he can rest for the 
evening, and thus refresh himself by the way. This is called 
the i J Eastern Road and is the best. 

Then there is the P¥ P& Western Road. Following this road, 
crossing the Yellow River’ is avoided, and inns mark the daily 
stages. Straw generally may be had for the animals, but all else 
the traveller must take with him, or pay the penalty, Carts can 
traverse this route, but having gone that way several times, I 
would be sorry to attempt the journey by cart. This road is 
much farther than the f fK. 

Then there is the water-road, viz. the Yellow River. When 
the river is not frozen there is considerable traffic between 
here and Pao-t‘eo, and passengers can be accommodated ; but 
there is often much delay—wind, rain, card-playing, etc, etc. 

Through Pao-t‘eo £9, Hf{ is the direct way from here to 
Peking and the coast. | 

There is also a bridle-path between here and T‘ai-yuan Fu 
FR IM, on which pack-mules constantly travel. I have also been 
that way. It is a good road with inns all the way. There js_ 
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also a bridle-path from here to Ts‘in-cheo 34 }}| in this pro- 
vince, and one from here to Han-chung Fu 3 # in Shensi. 

From the province of Shensi, which with Kansuh originally 
formed but one government, and which is still politically and 
physically.closely connected with it, the following information 
will be read with interest. Mr. G. F. Eaton, writing from 
Han-chung, the position of which, at the head of navigation of 
the Han, has always made it an important. centre politically 
and commercially says :— 


Marys Roans, 
1.—With the Interior. 


1.—From Si-an Fu Pq 2 (prov. cap.) 8.W. to Ch‘eng- 
tu Fu & ®f, prov. cap. of Szech‘wan, vid K‘i-shan # ly, 
Fung-sien Jf fil], Mien 7], Kwang-yuan if 7G and Chao- 
hwa f@ {i Hyiens, about 30 days. Chairs, 

2.—Si-an, W. to Lan-cheo Mj }] (cap. of Kansuh) vid 
Chang-wn $% x, Pting-liang 4 ji, and An-ting #B FE. 
18 days. Cart-road. 

8.—Si-an to Lan-cheo, wid Lung-cheo [fj Jf], Peh-men- 
kwan and An-ting. 18 days. Mule-road. 
- 4.—Si-an §. to Kin-tsih-kwan, vid Lan-tien J A] and 
Lung-k‘ii chai fff Bij 4. 10 days. Mule-road. 

5.—Si-an West to T’sin-cheo 4 J, in Kansuh, ré@ Lung- 
cheo. 11 days. Mule-road. 


IL.— With the Capital. 


1—From Si-an to Ttung-kwan ji ff], on the Yellow 
River, then N.N.E. vid Pting-yang 7 fg, Tai-yiian A RR, 
Hwai-luh # fig, Cheng-ting JE #2 and Pao-ting 4% 7 to 
Peking. art-road, except for six days between Tai-yuan 
and Hwaji-luh, 29 days, : 


n 
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2.—From Si-an East to T'ung-kwan, then 8.8.5. through 
Honan wd Ho-nan Fu jf fH and Kai-fong Fu PA Hf. 
Cart-road. 

The above is also the road to Peking from Ch‘eng-tu in 
Szech‘wan and Lan-cheo in Kansuh, the junction being at 
Si-an, 


IlI.— With the Coast.—From Si-an. 


1.—The principal route is the southern one, wid Kin-tsih- 
kwan ¢ 38 BW. Mule-road, 10 days, Lao-ho-k‘eo # jy [, 
4 days by water on T‘an Ho, a tributary of the Han, then 460 
miles by water (about 9 days) down the lower Han 3X jf to 
Hankow. 

2.—E.N.E. Same as No. I route to capital as far as Pao- 
ting, then 3 or 4 days by water to Tientsin. These roads do 
as a rule follow a natural line. The Si-an plain is an oval 
about 300 miles long E, and W. by about 100 miles wide N. 
and 8. At the widest part the whole plain is a net-work of 
cart-roads, 

South of the plain is the Han-lin or T'sin-ling 4 44 range 
dividing the Si-an plain from the valley of the Han. This is 
crossed by the the two main roads running south at the most 
accessible passes—Fung-sien and Lan-t‘ien. These roads 
are dreadfully burdened with Custom houses and other forms of 
taxation, which is the reason given for the great deterioration 
of trade in these parts. 

There are many “small roads” connecting principal cities, 
generally passing through sparsely populated regions, where 
the food is coarse and the accommodation ‘bad. The great 
number of streams and difficult passes render these roads very 
difficult and generally impracticable during the summer 
months. Scarcely any but coolies use these roads, their object 
being to save a day or two’s journey, get food and lodging 
cheaper, and,—the principal feason, to avoid taxation, 


‘ 
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The Rey. Ertx Foxe, writing from Yuan-ch‘eng, says 
. there is a ta-kwan-lu crossing the Yellow River at T‘ung- 
kwan, on the road from Peking to Si-an, Lan-cheo and I-li 
(Sin-kiang). T‘ung-kwan is a strong fort and important 
Customs station. 


Mr. Atrrep Branp, from Feng-siang Fu Jf, #7, sends a 
sketch map of the great plain of Si-an, which is reproduced. 
He states :— 

I send you however a roughly drawn map of this Si-an 
Plain, in the hope that you may make some use of it. As I 
have visited some two dozen of the places marked, I have 
drawn the map to scale as best as observation and memory 
allow, and have corrected some of the mistakes to be found 
in the ordinary maps of the province. But as I have not 
gone over the T‘ung-cheo [fj J}] district, some of the towns 
in that quarter may possibly be a trifle out of their correct 
situation. Re 

You will see at a glance the direction of the main roads, the 
most important of which is the one from Peking to Ch‘eng-tu 
WG #h and other great centres of population in the Szech‘wan 
Jil province. This road passes through Si-an on to Kwo- 
hsien Chen §# $#,* where the cart traffic terminates, the goods 
being conveyed by mulés into Szech‘wan. 

Another important cart-road commences from Si-an and 
goes N.W. into Turkestan wid Lan-cheo fj Jp, the capital of 
Kansuh province. 

The mule roads from Si-an to Hankow, and from K‘i-shan 
W¥ [ly to Ts‘in-chow 3 }], should be noted, but the former 
is the more important route. 

On all these roads good inns, both for the accommodation 
of passengers and mules, are to be found. On the larger roads 
they are exceptionally good in many respects. 

Coolies’ charges are not exorbitant. They carry 80 cattios 
at a cost of Shanghai Tis. 0.27 ptr day. 


Ber’ orig. 
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There are a few substantial stone arched bridyes in this 
district, but none worthy of special mention. 

B.—With regard to the antiquity of the roads in this 
district, Mr. Turyer is correct in stating that they are all 
ancient, or rather that there are no modern roads, as there are 
no modern towns nor modern improvements of any kind. 
This will be better understood by stating that, with the ex- 
ception spoken of, no roads have ever been made in China, the 
tracks so called having merely grown from the necessities of 
the case. 

Mr. Panxer states :— 

The best roads are subject to become as ploughed fields 
after rain with occasional sloughs of despond, The roads 
are touched by the village headman when any high official 
is to pass. The carts by which I travelled in 19 days 
from Lan-cheo to Si-an took 38 days from Si-an to Lan-cheo. 


Mr. G. Granam Brown states :— 

The principal roads to the N. are only since the days of Tso 
Kang-pao, the suppressor of the Mohammedan‘rebellion, who 
made them for military operations, As he had difficulty in 
keeping the track, he had long rows of willows and other 
quick-growing trees planted on éither side of the great roads, 
especially near the cities. These have been fairly well kept 
up and renewed, so they now serve the double purpose of 
marking out and limiting the “king’s highways.” 

There are military posts at 3 or 5 li distances under 
garrisons as per answer J/., and the soldiers at each post 
are supposed to repair any damage to the roads as well as 
attend to the trees, but very little is done that can be well 
avoided. 

Ancient Roads.—I find on reference to the Kao Lan Chi 
that under the Sung dynasty at the rebuilding of Lan-cheo 
after its destruction by T‘u-fun [a.p. 763] in Emperor 
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Yuan Fona 4th year (4.p. 1082) the main road was vid Ts‘in- 
cheo and Fung-tsiang Fu. Also under the Kin dynasty it 
was again changed and brought wd Lin Tao. 

The present road to Si-an, ete, was altered on Ist stage, by 
Tso Kune-pao, from the old route vid Kin-hyien and shortened 
some 20 li by being brought wid Kan-ts‘ao tien-tsze. This was 
nominally done on account of the number of brigands on the 
hills round the former place. 


Mr. C. Poturit-Turver writes :— 

All the roads are ancient. I never heard of a modern 
one. Their condition, except occasionally for short distances, 
is never good; more often it is simply abominable, especially 
in bad weather. The officials do not pay any attention to the 
maintenance of roads. Upon the occasion of the Governor 
visiting any part of his province, the petty local officials are 

“set to work to prepare the roads for his reception, but this is 
generally little more than a nominal affair, only intended to 
serve the immediate occasion. 

Occasionally the militia are engaged to repair a particularly 
bad piece of road, as for instance near Liieh-yang Hyien, 
33 [, where last year they were engaged for several months in 
repairing the mule-track over the Ta-pa-lii, one of the highest 
passes of the Tsing-ling range near the border of Kansuh. 


Mr. Horozty, from Ning-hya, says :— 

Respecting ancient and modern roads, in this part of China, 
they are as ancient as one could well imagine, and follow a 
perfectly natural course; and, with the exception of the road 
which leads to Lan-cheo, no care is taken to keep the roads and 
bridges repaired. Along the line of the large water-course 
which serves to irrigate this part of the province from. the 
Yellow River: wherever bridges are needed to cross this large 
stream, they are kept in order by local officials. 


Mr. Extx Forse adds:—Between T‘ung-kwan and Si-an 
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the road is nearly impassable some portions of the year because 
of water. It is constantly repaired by soldiers stationed in 
the district. 

Bridges.—The writers generally complain of the great 
want of bridges in these provinces, the only noteworthy 
erection being the bridge of boats at Lan-cheo, annually 
removed, a special description of which by the Rev. Granam 
Brows is appended. He says :— 

The crying need of this province in matters of engineering 
is, that bridges, etc. be built. Tho Chen-t‘ai of Si-ning 
Pa a was drowned some years ago in a small stream which 
flows just outside the city walls. His successor has now 
built a good bridge on stone piers, with due allowances for 
such floods as carried off his predecessor. With this exception 
I am not aware of any bridge worthy the name other than the 
great Lan-cheo bridge of boats, which deserves a special 
note, 

Mr. Potaiit-Turner says :— 

Bridges, ete—None. Bridges are the great want of these 
toads. In winter most of the streams are crossed on plank 
bridges, but in summer, fording is common; on some of the 
roads the traveller has to wade as many as 50 or 60 times 
in a day. 

From Ning-hya Mr. Potur1-Turner states :—‘I know of 
no noteworthy bridges, viaducts or tunnels in this part of the 
province,” 

From Han-chung Mr. Easton gives much the same account 
of the want or utter absence of bridges. He adds:— 

On the larger rivers there are ferries; but the bad condition 
of the ferry-boats, the over-crowding, the great delay, and the 
low, shallow banks that generally have to be waded on either 
side of the ferry, make ferry-crossing one of the inland 
traveller’s greatest troubles, especially if animals or chairs are 
in the caravan. In most cazes light iron bridges could be 
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erected, the cost of which could be soon refunded by a small 
tollage, less than that now charged for the ferry. 


Mr, i, Forxe is almost alone in speaking of bridges. He 
tells us :— 

“About 20 li east from Si-an there is a grand stone bridge 
called the Pa-k‘ifio.” 

More or less the questions asked under Section D.—* What 
are the main Trade Routes in your Province?”—have been 
answered under A, A few additional notes are, however, 
available. Mr, Gzoras Parker gives the following :— 

*“Kan-cheo ‘ff J}{ opium reaches T‘ai-ku Hyien KF, 
in the metropolitan prefecture of Shansi, vid Chung-wei Hyien 
Ht fj and Sui-teh Cheo #Q ff and the Yellow River ferry 
by the mule-track described by Mr. Hoxosmy in his notice 
from Ning-hya.” 


Mr. G. Granam Brown adding :— 

D, is fully answered under A. Each road represents a se- 
parate trade route. General trade is principally with Hankow 
vid Si-an, and tobacco is exported to Szech‘wan vid Ts‘in-cheo. 
There is also general through trade with the Sin-kiang to the 
north, Fruits from Turkestan are imported, along with a small 
quantity of Russian goods. The trade with Ning-hya Fu 
comes in great measure from Szech‘wan, 


Mr. Horosny, Ning-hya, briefly states :— 
D,—Tai-yuen Fu ZX Ji, Lan-cheo Fu fj Hy], and Pao-t‘eo 
are the main trade routes in this part. 


Mr. Easton (Han-chung) adding :— 

D.—All the routes mentioned above are primarily trade 
routes. From Si-an to Szech‘wan, vid Han-chung Fu ji 4. 
From Si-an to Hankow vid Kin-tsih-kwan and Lao-ho-k‘eo. 
From Han-chung to Hankow vid Lao-ho-k‘eo, along the Han, 
navigable with the exception of a few miles. From Si-an 
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to Lan-cheo, and on to Liang-cheo Fu jit Jf, Kan-cheo 
H J] and Suh-cheo fff J]; through the Kia-yii Pass 3% WM 
BH and on to Khamil 1% 4, Urumtsi & @ 7K GF and 
li ff %. 

Mr. Fotxe states too (Si-an plain ):— 

Apart from the Ta-kwan-lu (great official route) there is a 
large trading route crossing the Yellow River 70 ii north 
from T‘ung-kwan going west to San-yuan. 

Under £., the usual mode of conveyance for passengers 
and goods, we find little variety in the replies. 


Mr. Gronau Parxnr tells us :— 

Horse-saddle must have first place. 

Mule-sedan most speedy and comfortable. 

Pack-saddle. 

Cart least endurable. 

Camels travel by night on some of the routes. Rate less 
expensive than mules. 


Mr. G. Granam Brown, more in detail :— 

1, A.—To North: Travelling carts, drawn by 2 mules. 
Litters,—mule. Horseback, partly loaded males or baggage- 
carts. B.—To South: carts cannot travel below Ts‘in-cheo, 
and on some roads below Si-an, so sedan-chairs are more 
used. The usual method is to change from carts at these 
places. 

2, A—To North. Carts drawn by 2 to even 8 mules, 
usually one beast in shafts and tracers as required. 

Wood is rafted on the Hwang Ho from Kwei-teh {} fi, 
certainly as far below Lan-cheo as Ning-hya Fu. The distance 
from here can be done in 10 days under favourable circum- 
stances. From the 10th to 4th Chinese moon the river is 
impassable. B.—Mules, except to Sin-kiang. See answer A. 
“small roads.” Camels on all routes. 
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Mr. Potamt Turver (Si-ning) :— 

(1).—More riding in Kansuh than in Szech‘wan and Shensi 
certainly ; almost every poor man has a donkey. 

Between this and Lan-cheo covered carts, large and small, 
are much used. There are no sedan-chairs in this part of the 
province. 

(2).—By mule and by cart to Lan-cheo. When the river is 
not frozen, oil-casks are conveyed on rafts to Lan-cheo down the 
Ta-t‘ung and Yellow Rivers; when the river is full, arriving 
in two or three days; when empty, taking perhaps fourteen. 
The snows melting cause the increase. 

Mr. Horoztn (Ning-hya) :— 

£—The customary mode of conveyance here is by the 
usual cart or mules for passengers, and pack-mules or camels 
for goods. But in the immediate neighbourhood large carts, 
drawn by three horses, and cow-carts, with immense wheels, 
are extensively used. 

Mr. Easton (Han-chung) :— 

Conveyance. —In mid Shensi carts are used both for 
passengers and goods; and the cart-road continues to the 
east through northern Honan; and to the west to Lan-cheo, 
Khamil, and Ili without interruption. North of the plain, 
or west to Kansuh, or south to Kin-tsih-kwan, pack-mules are 
the one common method of conveying goods ; and either pack 
riding or saddle pony is the general method for travellers. 
From Si-an south-west to Han-chung and on to Szech‘wan, 
sedan-chairs and coolies are common for passengers and their 
luggage, while mules are still used for heavier goods. 

From Han-chung to Hankow boats convey goods; there 
is scarcely any passenger traffic on this line. 


From Si-an plain Mr. Foxe states that carts are used 
' for both passengers and goods. 





Under F., the rate of travel*per day and the average cost 
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per 100 li, and G., the average cost of carriage of goods per 
100 li and the rate at which they are usually carried, ‘as well 
as the standard of measurement, bulk or weight, considerable 
differences, according to the districts traversed, are found in 
the replies. Mr. Gzorncn Parker states (Lan-cheo) :— 

60 to 90 Ui is the daily stage (chan). 

A mule load is charged } liang of silver per diem. 

80 catties bottom=2 light boxes and bedding for passenger, 

240 catties for goods. 

Cart 3} loads, 1 liang per diem. 

800 catties and passenger. 

800 catties hardware to 1,200 other goods. 


Mr. Grorce Granam Brown (Lan-cheo) :— 

F.—This is a most difficult question! The Kansuh Ui are 
a very uncertain quantity at best, and most day’s chan are 
said to be 70 li; but no two natives will agree as to a set of 
distances, and so we are forced to count more by days than by 
distances (see answer A), I have no instruments, but would 
guess the average stage to be from 33 to even 40 English 
miles, on roads to the north specially. It takes hard travelling 
to cover more than 10 i per hour, and 10 hours per diem is a 
common allowance, although the distance is only called 70 li. 
Rates are fixed per journey; they differ according to the 
season of year, also the rank of travellers. Sedan-chairs to 
south cost 450 to 500 per bearer per stage. Lo-chiao have no 
tariff, indeed, like everything else, the rate is “as much as 
can be squeezed beyond actual outlay.” 

To Hung-miao-tso in Sin-kiang...60-70 Taels large cart. 


Ning-hya Fu ...ssceserseseessees 15 s ‘6 
Shearing Fra .rcccccccocseccccceasene 6-7 ,, a 
TSG sissccassevers sreenness “Oe . oy es 
Si-ning Fu, mules ........ss0008 2-255 i 
Te in-Cheo —s 4g. svccvevcesenee 25-2755 a 
BiG ccorescegsscccrncccsgosseeeed GB op is 
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These figures all depend on weather; also, if carts are 
returning to their native place lower rates may be obtained. 

I may mention that in September 1888 we could find no 
mules to carry our baggage from Han-chung Fu to Ts‘in- 
cheo, as it was the rainy season and none had arrived from 
the latter place. With 3-bearer sedans and coolies it took us at 
one part of our journey 3 days’ hard travelling to cover 60 li 
on the south side of Hwei-hien. This was all owing to bad 
weather during the previous month. 

G.—This cannot be fairly answered. I pay for small 
parcels as below :— 

Ts‘in-cheo (660 li) 15 cash per catty, 

By mules on small road :—Liang-cheo (560 li) I pay the 

same. 

By luggage-cart :—Si-ning Fu (590 li) I pay 12 cash per 

catty. 

By mules or cart equally :—Ning-hya Fu (12 stages) I pay 

about 18 cash by luggage cart or mule. 

Each place has a different rate, increasing according to 
scarcity of traffic. 

For mules, bulk and weight are objected to. The largest 
box I have [originally bought as made for the tobacco carrying 
trade] measures 334 ins. long, 25 ins. high, 19 ins. broad, 
English. The full load for a mule is 240-260 catties. 

Carts will carry 800-1,000 catties of anything which they 
“can get aboard. 


Mr, Porat Turver (Si-ning) :-— 
F.—Per diem, forty or fifty cash per man, 80 li a day. 
G.—No coolies in this part, all mules or cart. 
A mule carries 240 tb. (Chinese). 
From Si-ning to Lan-cheo 480 li, 6 days. 

To Lan-chow 1.5 Si-ning Taels. 

To Si-ning 2.3 Si-ning Taels. 

By cart 800 tb. (Chinese), 8 dayg, about 6 Taels. 
ff 
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Mr. C. Honosny (Ning-hya) :— 

F.—The average rate of travel per day for travellers would 
be about 500 cash. That would be about 625 cash per 100 li. 

G.—The average cost of carriage of goods per 100 Wi is 
at the rate of about 240 catties for 600 cash. 


From Shen-si (Han-chung) Mr. Easton writes :— 

F.—A cart with two animals generally costs from Tls. 0.80 
fo Tls. 1.00 per day; and the average for 100 li would be only 
a trifle more, as they generally go an average of 100 li a day, 
except where they have to cross hills. 

A sedan-chair generally costs from 75 to 80 tael cents per 
day, and about Tis. 1.00 per 100 li 

G.—The standard is one of weight always. A coolie’s load 
is 80 catties, a mule’s Idad is 240 catties. A cart-load varies 
with the number of animals, 

A coolie costs about Tls. 0.28 per diem or Tls. 0.85 per 100 li. 

The cost of mules varies somewhat at different times of the 

year ; they are also dearer when going from than when returii- 
ing to their native place, 

Tn going from home Ts. 0.40 per mule per diem. 


In returning Tis. 0.27 5 55 
Or going Tis. 0.55 per mule per 100 li. 
returning Tis. 0.30 ,, ” ” 


Goods going down the Han to Lao-ho-k‘eo, generally run at 
about Tls. 0.70 to Tls. 0.75 per bale or box. At Lao-ho-k‘eo 
they are transhipped for Hankow. Coming up they cost more. 


Mr. B, Fouxe (plain of Si-an) says :— 

F.—Carts drawn by one animal cost about 600 cash each 
a day. If more animals are used it is dearer in proportion. 
That is, not in the busy season of the year. 

G.—For carriage of goods the average price is 1} cash per 
catty a day, 


“oe 
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The varying condition of the roads according to the season 
of the year, and the state of the weather, has been more or 
less described already; the following notes however afford some 
additional information, as also of the freedom of the country 
from armed robbers, and the condition of the inns and the 
amount of accommodation to be expected, with such general 
information as may have been procurable. 


Mr. Guorcz Parker (Lan-cheo) states :— 
H.—July to September cannot be reckoned on. 
A month’s rain falls in the autumn. 

October to May no interruption. 

November to January bitterly cold. 

In Sin-kiang it is necessary to travel with caravans because 
of robbers. 

I.—Sheds where vermicelli (mien) is povided with salt, 
cayenne and vinegar sometimes. 

On cart-roads cook-shops must be visited. 

Iuns refuse to supply even hot water. 

There are agencies of three banking firms in the north-west 
connected with Shanghai and Hankow, (1) the T‘ien-ch‘eng- 
heng KK JK HF, (2) the Hye-t‘ung-k‘ing ff Ja] BE, (3) the 
Wei-fang-ho fF WY #J. Si-an and Lan-cheo have branches 
of all three, Kan-cheo of two, Suh-cheo, Liang-cheo and 
Ti-hwa (Urumtsi) each of one. The Chinese Customs have at 
Sub-cheo an European agent for the supervision of Rassian 
trade. Two per cent is the rate now charged by the Hye- 
t‘ung-k‘ing between Hankow and Lan-cheo; it has been 
44 per cent. 

The Hankow post arrives regularly 3 times a month at 
Lan-cheo (8th, 18th, 28th), returning Ist, 11th, 21st. Cost 
300 cash per kin. Five or six weeks is the time occupied in 
the passage. The post takes the mule route between Si-an and 
Lan-cheo. The post goes on to Liang-cheo. I think Si-an 
is supplied every 5 days by 3 postal agencies. 

a 
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Ts‘in-cheo is supplied from Chung-k‘ing vid Pao-ning. 

At Si-an is an agency for transmitting (professedly) through- 
out the empire 7k Ze Fy 3. 

Until the Chamber of Commerce appoints agents on the 
principal trade routes to protect traders carrying foreign goods, 
it will be impossible for the trade to increase. 

One Han-chung merchant informed me he had ceased to deal 
in foreign articles because of the annoyances and exactions 
of the native Customs. 

On one occasion I took passage up the Han river on a goods 
boat. At Peh-ho Hyien, the first county town in Shensi, the 
Customs’ officers came aboard and began undoing the foreign 
calico packages to count the pieces. The intention of course 
was to obtain a squeeze. When eight packets had been formally 
opened, the captain was told he must wait three duys before 
the inspection could be proceeded with. The opened packages 
were left to inexperienced boatmen to do up. All the boats 
leak, and the risk after the tarred cover has been lousened is 
very great. I started for the yamén to request as a favour 
that the search and count might be proceeded with at once. 
Before I reached the street the Customs’ officer was hurrying 
the captain after me to bring me back by mild force, and the 
moment I had re-embarked the vessel was pushed off. 


Mr. G. Granamn Brown (Lan-cheo) :— 


H.—In the rainy season (8th and 9th Chinese moon) the 
roads are very bad, and travellers, from this city to Si-an 
especially, should not leave before the first frost. The roads, 
N. are not so much affected as those 8. and W. There are 
numbers of robbers on the more lonely parts of all roads, 
especially in the 12th Chinese moon, and soldiers are placed 
at distances of 5—even, of 3—li in some parts, so as to 
“ protect” travellers. 

Z.—It depends upon the ttavellers, There are cart inns 
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and mule inns everywhere, but the accommodation provided 
for mankind in them consists of a mud i‘ang bed and plentiful 
entertainment from insects. You must rough it in the N. of 
Kansuh province as nowhere else in China, so far as “hotels” 
are concerned. 


Mr. Potutt-Turyer (Si-ning) says of the roads that they 
are safe all through ; only occasionally stopped a day or two 
by a river. 

J—Fair inns. No beds. Hot &angs, or erections made of 
mud and boarded, heated each day with lighted straw or dried 
horse-dung. 

Oil is carried in large quantities to Lan-cheo from Si-ning. 
All sorts of goods from Lan-cheo to Si-ning. The Tibetans 
bring P‘u-lu cloth, etc. from Llassa. 


Mr. C. Horosry ( Ning-hya) states :— 

H{f.—These roads are passable all the year round. The road 
to Ts‘in-cheo ZE J] is the only one that bears a bad name for 
brigands, but when I was that way 1 found it much the same 
as others. 

I—Inns are available on all these roads except the one I 
mentioned above, viz. from here to Pao-t‘eo, by the East Road. 

In reference to statistics regarding the number of travellers 
using the above roads or the quantity of goods carried along 
them, I have no means of forming a judgment. I may add 
Si-an in Shensi as a place which supplies this part with many 
goods. There is a good cart-road. 


Mr. Easton, to whose notes we are indebted for so much 
valuable information regarding the rich valley watered by the 
Upper Han, writes thus from Han-chung :— 

H.—Trouble from brigands is a very exceptional thing. 
Most of the roads mentioned suffer more or less during the 
summer months from swollen stikams, 

. o 
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The road between Han-chung and Ts‘in-cheo is often 
impassable for several weeks, whilst travellers on the main 
road to the capital are often hindered for a few days by the 
condition of some swollen stream. 

Z.—aAlong the main roads there is plenty of inn accommo- 
dation for travellers, and, as a rule, tolerably good; but apart 
from the main roads decent inns for travellers are few. On 
the mule roads there is generally no other accommodation 
than that provided for the mule-drivers, which is either in 
the stable or a large open shed attached to it; it is generally 
very difficult, often impossible, to get a private room. 


Mr. Fours (the Si-an plain) states :— 

H.—For the safety of travellers the government has 
stationed soldiers all along the roail. 

J.—There are fairly good inns to be got along the main 
rond. 

As I live on the very border of Shensi, and am most familiar 
with that province to the east of Si-an, I have given the 
information about that part. 

There are two roads here to the coast :— 

(a) The northern one to Tientsin. 

(4) The southern one from Si-an to Lung-k‘ii chai, by 
mules and chairs ; from there by boat to Lao-ho-k‘eo and 
Hankow. 





In closing this record of the communications of the North- 
West, and in view of the reiterated complaints of the want 
of bridges, the following description of the one famous bridge 
in the country is interesting from more than one point of view. 
It is very evident from the most cursory glance at the papers 
that bridges and fairly built roads are the great requirements 
of the provinces. 

Although the superficial deposit is for the most part loess, 

it is apparently less cat up bytravines than in Shansi, and the 
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formation of a good road from the T‘ung-kwan ji J, on the 
borders of Honan, where the Yellow River, striking the 
continuation of the Peh-ling range, is finally deflected east 
ward to the sea, would encounter no engineering difficulty 
greater than might be experienced in laying out an ordinary 
country road in England. 

T*ung-kwan itself is raadily made acoessible from Honan 
by a road along the banks of the Yellow River. 

The other readily available entrances to the province are 
by Ning-hya through the Mongolian steppes, crossing the 
Yellow River twice, at Shi-tsui-tsze and Pao-t‘eo, and from 
the Hu-kwang provinces by Han-chung and thence across 
the Pei-ling. This last involves crossing the mountains at a 
considerable elevation, probably upwards of 3,000 feet. Near 
Sui-teh Cheo #% #4, in Shensi, a moule-road [see before, 
Mr. Horosty’s note] crosses by a ferry the Yellow River in 
the direct line to Tai-yuan Fu. Both banks here are high 
and the country more or less mountainous, but the route 
is probably capable of improvement were a bridge thrown 
across the river near this point. 

Lastly the Yellow River itself, though hitherto little used, 
is capable of improvement, up at least to the T‘ung-kwan if 
not to the mouth of the Wei }f jaf; and this itself is capable 
of canalisation for long distances, probably considerably west 
of Si-an. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that no insuperable obstacle 
exists to the connexion by passable roads of the great north- 
west of China with the coast provinces.—[T. W. K.] 
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Nores on Bripar or Boats at Lan-onno, Kansvug. 


By Gzorgz Granam Brown, China Inland Mission, 


In China pre-eminently amongst the nations there is o 
notorious “measuring of other men’s corn by your own 
bushel,” and thus it is a frequent occurrence here in Lan-cheo 
that one should be invited to compare say the Forth Bridge 
in Scotland with their all-famous Bridge of Boats. I there- 
fore venture to contribute a slightly detailed account of this 
celestial wonder, for the possible better enlightenment of those 
“Western Barbarians” who may not have had the privilege 
of travelling to the capital of Kansuh, and yet may have 
to meet such questions as the one to which reference has 
been made. In this place we have but little access to the 
writings of authorities on China, and should I ignorantly 
cover ground already traversed by competent writers, I must 
crave the indulgence of your honourable society. 

History.—By reference to the Kao-lan hyien-chi # WA WR a 
I find amidst much minor detail that the general history of 
the bridge is as follows :— 

The first inception of the idea is credited to Chao-ch‘ung- 
kwoh 77 3€ BQ [vide Mavens’ Manual, para. 40] who came 
up, in B.c. 61, to fight against the Kiang 3§, when they were 
pressing the Chinese forces hard. On arrival at the front he 
drew out a plan of campaign to be forwarded to the Emperor, 
showing 12 variations of attack. The first of these was the 
Military Settlement tf fj mentioned by Mayers, while 


Note,—It may be interesting from an ethnological point of view to recall 
that this invasion must have taken place about the same time as those 
terrible Gothic invasions in the West which called out Cmsar and his 
legions. Also, we note with py thew the strategists of the Yellow 
River and of the Rhine were alike in fesoyroe as in determination, 
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another point embraced the building of a Bridge of Boats, so 
that night attacks might be made in force upon the enemy, 
and “thus the Emperor be feared for a thousand Ji around 
the spot.” This creditable engineering scheme is said to have 
been planned by him during the night-watches, with his pillow 
for a sketching block, However, the then emperor does not 
appear to’ have acted upon his general’s wise advice [vide 
History of the Han 9R 1 FF #0.) 


No further endeavour to span the river appears to have been 
made until shortly after the elevation of the city to Hyien rank, 
when a first bridge was constructed during the Ming dynasty 
Hj Gf], in the Sth year of the Emperor Hung-wn }t xt [a.p. 
1873, vide Mayers], although not in the position now occupied, 
being some 7 li to the W. of the city. After 4 years in 
this place it was removed to a presumably more satisfactory 
site 10 li from the city ; and from thence it was removed to 
its present situation, which is described as being 200 paces 
inside the Kin-ch‘eng kwan ¢ d§ fj, and is just outside the 
W. wall of the Lao-ch‘eng. This was done nine years later by 
a military mandarin named Yang-lien #§ Jff~, whose rank is 
recorded as Chi-hwei-kwan #§ dif ‘ff. He seems also to have 
inherited the good deeds of his predecessors, for the two solid 
iron mooring posts which are driven into the ground on each 
side of the river are all recorded as bearing dates anterior 


‘to his rule. The present bridge is almost identical in 


construction with the first, although many attempts have been 
made to improve upon it, Various details are found in the 
Record of the building of Jetties, their inevitable destruction 
by the current, and subsequent removal by later hands. In 
one case, when only 20 boats were extant out of the original 
number of 24, the entry is made that 400 liang of silver were 
allowed each year for current expenses, together with 16,000 
catties of hemp and straw for ropes, but as shortly afterwards 
the bridge broke, the sequel ould prove that either the 
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quality of the material or (possibly) the honesty of those in 
charge was deficient. There is one mandarin whose action 
in repairing the bridge is specially mentioned with the honour- 
able comment “He alone did this.” One iron chain, which 
had broken, fell into the water and remained there for the 
not inconsiderable period of 34 years, until the Kien-shou 
Tung-chi §F J fA} A) Mandarin Yuan Sheng-li he @ Fj 
observed that the entrance to the bridge was suuken and 
unsafe. He therefore put the jetties into proper repair, and 
raised the boats, all of which had been canted by the unfortu- 
nate chain. I shall not add to this bead-roll farther than to 
say that in 1736 the existing arrangement was instituted by 
the then Siin Fu 3% HE, and seems to have continued with- 
out change until the present time, no one questioning or 
departing from the fiat “ our Fathors have told us.” 


Administration.—The first trace of the manner of adminis- 
tering this bridge is found in a note of date 1772, when the 
newly created Tsung-tu recommended a change of manage- 
ment, which is hardly to be wondered at. The acting mandarin 
was exclusively in charge of the bridge, and held the rank of 
Chi-fu 4] fff, so it was proposed to remove him to another 
district and to put the bridge under the Kao-lan Hyien, in 
which District it is. As to when this former office was created, 
no information is given. There is no toll of any kind on the 
bridge, which is under the immediate control of a Shui-fu 7k %, 
acting from the Hyien Yamen, but many stories are rife as 
to the annual cost of its upkeep. One, which I give as mere 
street talk, is, that under directions from the Emperor Kanc-HI, 
silken ropes were to be used for security, and thus a charge 
of 10,000 Taels is made annually in the accounts of the pro- 
vince for current expenses. This has diminished to one-tenth 
by the time it reaches the hands of the Chi-hyien, who in his 
turn compensates himself for the loss by only using 500 Taels 
(8 Tsien being counted asfequal to a Tael) and levying 
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timber from the forests for repairs, while all labour is paid 
at 40 cash per diem instead of the usual rate of 280-800 cash, 
so by these judicious means the expenditure is reduced to a 
minimum. For the truth of this statement, of course, I do 
not vouch. It is, however, a common story and may be said 
to have some foundation. Another and much more reasonable 
amount is given as Tls. 2,000 per annum, which must be all 
needed owing to the great “wear and tear” caused by float- 
ing ice in winter as well as the ceaseless traffic of all kinds. 
The chi hyien is required to worship at the bridge each time it is 
re-formed after the ice has broken, and if convenient the fu li 
also assists in this important ceremony. 

The Tutelary Deities are several, There is the temple of 
the city God dg B& JR; the temple of the River Dragon 
i =E A ond most interesting of all, the temple of the 
God of the Sea #¥ jp Gj, Mr. Yen %, the God of the 
River jij ff, Mr. Yang #8, and their co-regent Mr. Ts‘ung 
& HF FE FF, of whom the following legend is given in the chi, 
with the accompanying caution that too much reliance is not 
to be placed upon it. During the Kin dynasty ¢@ #4 the 
waters rose to a tremendous height, so that they came far 
up the city wall (some 70 feet above level) and were im- 
perilling the city. Mr. Ts‘ung, who was a military official, saw 
the danger whilst riding round the city walls, and on coming 
to the place where his temple is now built, he perceived two 
dragons—one white, the other black—struggling in the water. 
Without delay Mr. Ts‘ung followed the example of M. 
Cunrius by plunging in armed cap-d-pie to assist the right 
and save the city. The water was at once tinged with blood, 
‘and that very afternoon the river fell to its normal level. 
So runs the tale! and in commemoration of the heroic deed 
the Emperor K‘anc-xt repaired the temple. 

An amusing instance of the Le Draconis is: that should ice 
not form across the river immediately on the breaking of the 
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bridge the keepers are all beaten more or less severely, as this 
“accident” is supposed to be induced by them of purpose in 
order to save themselves further trouble in guarding off the ice 
floes, which keep them occupied night and day during the coldest 
part of winter. Two years ago the ice did not form at all, and 
so the mandarin gave these unfortunates from 100 to 500 blows 
each. Then, having fulfilled the letter of the law, he gave them 
new fur Ma-kwas and sent them back to their duties! In 
the case of the river remaining open, ferry-boats and /wa-tsze 
$F are used for all traffic. The latter are made of some 
six inflated pig-skins fixed on a light frame-work of wood, and 
can be easily carried on a man’s back ; and it is a usual sight 
to see 20 or more men being steered down the current 
on one of them until they reach the opposite shore far below 
their starting-place. Being cheaper than the ferry-boats the 
element of danyer does not appear to affect their patrons. 


Deseription.—Proceeding with our description, it may be 
noted that the bridge crosses the river just beyond Lan-cheo 
BAH] Lao-ch‘eng 3 HR wall at its N.W. corner, and is in a 
position commanded on three sides by the different suburbs 
surrounding it. There are well constructed stone piers on either 
bank, and these are further strengthened by retaining walls 
built for some distance up the river-bed, so as to reduce the 
force of the current. 45 wooden mooring posts (nominally) 
are driven into the bank inside these walls, but, for some 
occult reason, the iron posts above referred to are set con- 
siderably farther from the bridge in a direct line instead of 
above it. There are 24 boats in all, and the super-structure 
consists of tree-trunks laid lengthwise upon them, crossed by 
1,000 planks about 2 Chinese inches thick, which form the 
road-way. The hand-rails on either side cannot be said to be 
either very useful or very ornamental, and their principal use 
seems to be the limiting of ay already moderate breadth, 
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The bridge measures 797, say 800, English feet in length. 
The breadth is 14 ft, 9 in. but the clear footway is only 114 ft. 
The boats are about 55 ft. in length and 13 ft. 8 in. in breadth 
at supporting part. 

The two iron chains are declared to be 120 chang in length 
but are carried far beyond actual requirements. 


The repairs are made annually, two boats out of the total 
number being replaced in rotation, whilst the other parts 
are also renewed systematically, although on a decidedly 
economical plan, as the passage of hundreds of loaded carts 
a day soon wears away even so durable a footway as is 
provided for them. 


I have vainly endeavoured to ascertain either present depth 
of river (which varies with every rain-fall) or velocity of 
current. The flow at once carried my weights down stream, 
while there is no adequate distance available for time-measure- 
ment of speed, so both these experiments have had to be left 
until a more friendly feeling amongst the people allows of 
personal trial. 

The access to the bridge on the North side is at right angles, 
and frequent blocks occur, while carts arrive from three different 
directions. On none of these routes can one vehicle pass 
another, so that the delay of an hour is by no means to be 
counted excessive, for in Kansuh we “she ming she puh teh 


tstien $8 ir 18 AN 4 G8.” 


There must be many interesting stories rife about the old 
doings at this bridge, but I have only gathered two incidents 
which seem worth repeating : 

One relates to the Emperor Kane-n1 9€ BR, who in the 
49th year of his reign travelled incognito through part of 
this province accompanied by only one minister. 
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They came as far as Chu-tsui-tsze fF WS Ff, 40 li from 
Lan-cheo, on the old road rid Kin Hyien ¢ §&; and great 
was the consternation amongst his representatives when the 
news leaked out that the Son of Heaven was at their gates. 
The careful authorities had only used straw-ropes for their 
bridge instead of the silk ropes commanded (and paid for !) 
by His Imperial Majesty. In their extremity they bought 
up all the silk thread available in the city, so as to cover over 
the offending ropes, and with them their own “ economisings” 
in the matter. The supply, however, fell far short of the 
demand, and other means must have been used to keep the 
monarch from entering his city. The people tell with great 
delight how, after leaving “ Pig’s lips,” he came to a small 
village called 3& #§ , and remarking grimly that they had 
ventured far enough into such unpleasant quarters he would 
turn round and go up to Ning-hya $f Bf Jff by a lower road. 
From whatever cause, there is little doubt that Lan-cheo 
BH J} was not visited by K‘anc-nr Jff FE on that occasion. 
The silk ropes in question are said to be stored in the 
Fan-tai’s Yamén # & fff FY] so as to guard against possible 
contingencies. However, like Charlemagne under other 
circumstances, the Emperor has not passed this way of late, 
and the bridge with a chronic lateral curvature of its spine 
remains in statu quo—save and except its silken ropes. 


The second incident is of the Mohammedan rebellion, when 
at a critical moment the relieving Chinese army was unable to 
cross from the N. side to the relief of the city, as the bridge 
had been severed. The whole force had to be ferried over by 
hundreds so as to raise an assault on the W. suburb, which 
was all but successful, r 
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This is told to prove how wise an arrangement a Bridge 
of Boats is! * 


Il.—Tae West. 


Crossing the Ta-pa-shan from the valley of the Upper Han 
in Shensi we enter the province of Szech‘wan, and are now in 
a country as distinct as possible from that that has been left. 
The climate which in the north was at times almost arctic, is 
now pluvial, and except on the summits of the mountains no 
snow is to be seen. The people are ethnologically different ; 
the civilization handed down from times antecedent to Ts‘in, 
where Pashuks PF) 3} ? Pagch-Sake, a tribe of the wide- 
spread race of Saks or Saks, dominated the land, has never 
been quite like that prevailing elsewhere, and though the 
population has more than once been almost exterminated and 
as often renewed by emigration from other provinces, in many 
respects the Szech‘wanese continue a race by themselves. 
More even than the change of climate the geological aspect is 
markedly different. The loess, which in Shensi has settled 
like a pall over the country, is here absent, and red sandstone 
rocks, filling the valleys between the high bounding and 
intermediate ridges of paleozoic formation, take its place. 
Szech‘wan is eminently a region of rivers flowing in deeply 
eroded valleys, and as these find but one exit, the deep gorges 
of Kwei fu, their disposition takes the form of the inner- 
vations of a leaf springing from a solitary stalk. The country 
between the branching valleys is eminently hilly; the rivers 


* Note by G.G.B.—1 have written at length and in almost trival detail, so 
refrain from drawing any lengthened conclusions. 

The building of a stone bridge 800 feet in length is no emall work for 
China, but it must eventually be done before international trade with Central 
Asia can be placed upon a trustworthy basis. The highways to Turkestanand 
Thibet vid Ko-ko-nor cross the Yellow River at thie city, and however 
interesting “The First Bridge" may be, on the construction of permanent 
roads the old order must, in its instance, also pass away, lest this 
custom should corrupt the world, * 
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flow with rapid currents in well defined valleys, and are for 
the most part navigable for boats, or in their upper reaches for 
lumber-rafts, and this configuration has been effective in 
forcing the main roads along the lines more clearly explained 
below. The horse-cart, which in the north and north-west of 
China is the principal means of conveyance, has never 
succeeded in gaining an entrance into Szech‘wan with its steep 
ascents and rapid unfordable streams ; and is here represented 
for passenger traffic by the sedan-chair, and for the carriage 
of goods, with the exception of a limited number of wheel- 
barrows, by the backs of men or animals, unless where the 
friendly water-courses afford the cheapest and readiest means 
of intercourse. As generally in the south of China, human 
labour has in Szech‘wan superseded that of the lower animals 
to the largest extent possible, and it may be safely said that 
nothing is done by an animal which can by any means be 
performed by manual labour. The absence of vehicular traffic 
as elsewhere south of the Yangtsze, has in Szech‘wan led to 
the paving of the narrow roads, and the numerous unfordable 
streams have led to the development of bridge building. 
The comparatively easy circumstances of the people, and 
the traditions of the first settlers, have inclined them to pay 
more attention to the amenities of life; and hence’ we find in 
the settled parts of Szech‘wan that roads, such as they are, 
are kept up and paved, and that the numerous bridges are in 
a state of repair unknown elsewhere in China. 

The other provinces of Yunnan and Kweichow and the 
extreme west of Szech‘wan itself, are mainly repetitions in a 
less perfect degree of Eastern Szech‘wan. ven at this moment 
Chinese sway is hardly consolidated, and though the last 
thirty years have witnessed a rapid advance, the process of 
assimilation is not yet complete. Such as it is, the develop- 
ment of these provinces has followed on the same lines, 
the geographical conditions-are very similar, and till the 
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occupation by France of Tung-king, the means of access to 
the provinces were practically the same. 


From the rest of the world the western provinces have 
the following means of approach. First and earliest the road 
across the Ta-pa-shan from Han-chung 2 At to Ch‘eng-tu 
WK 4S, made by T‘sin Shi-hwang-ti to.secure his conquest of 
Szech‘wan. Second, the track from Lan-cheo in Kansu to the 
same destination already described. Thirdly, the solitary 
water-way by the Yangtsze Gorges between Ichang ff & 
in Hupeh and Ch‘ungk‘ing Wf RE. Fourthly, the road from 
the head of navigation of the river Ch‘en fe at Chen-yuan 
Fu @@ 3 to Kwei-yang ji f%. capital of Kweichow, and 
thence on to Yunnan, and, Fifth and last, the road recently 
opened by the Son-ka or Red River of the French to Lao-kai 
3 ff from Haiphong and Hanoi in Tung-king, and from 
Lao-kai by Man-hao and Mengtsze to the capital Yiinnan, 
this last the most accessible and the shortest in length from 
the sea-board. 

Following the example given, the following paper, written 
from Ch‘eng-tu, the capital of Szech‘wan, given at length, will 
probably form the best introduction. The author, the Rev. 
Gray Owen, has entered, it will be observed, with much detail 
into the questions propounded. 

The other papers received are all from Yunnan province :— 


Yunnan Fu :— Rey, 0. Stzvunson. 

«oe » T. G. Vansrony. 

san ts Mr. Cur. Jensen, In. Tel. Ser. 
Mengtsze :— » A. P. Happsn. 


Chao-t‘ung Fu:— Rev. F. J. Dymonp. 
The Rev. R. Gray Owzy, Ch‘eng-ta, Szech‘wan, proceeds :— 
A.—(1.) Szech‘wan Jil, being an interior province, 
answers to this question will appear further on, under trade 
routes. a) 
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(2.)—There is one great highway, called the Great North 
Road, leading from Ch‘eng-tu f¥ #§, the provincial capital, 
through Shensi and Shansi to Chihli, and Peking the capital 
of China. 


(3.)—Szech‘wan has one great highway to the coast, vi:., 
the River of Golden Sand & 7 7f. From Ch‘eng-tu boats go 
down the River Fu (sometimes called the Min) to join the 
Golden Sand at Swi Fu (also called Sii-cheo Fu). Distance 
by water from Ch‘eng-tu to the sea is, in round numbers, 
2,000 miles. 

Roads in the province generally follow a natural line, 
Custom houses being placed to suit the convenience of the 
roads. 


B.—Ancient Roads and Modern —The great high-roads of 
the provinee may be said to be ancient ones; there are no 
modern roads of any importance, so far as I know. 


Condition of roads.—Most of the main roads are well payed 
with stone slabs ; many of the smaller roads are likewise paved. 


Attention paid to roads—Roads whereon Oustoms’ dues are 
collected are kept in decent condition, it being to the officials’ 
benefit to keep them so. Other roads are sometimes repaired 
by local committees, and often by well-to-do persons ambitious 
of “heaping merit.” Stone slabs (upright) are often seen 
where the road has been recently repaired, the names of the 
doer or doers of the good deed being carved thereon. 


C.—Bridges.—Szech‘'wan is famed for its well-built 
bridges, which are found all over the province. There are 
a few stone bridges, from 200 to 800 paces long, of seven, 
eight, nine or more arches, well payed and wide. The most 
famous bridge of the province (see Capt. Giut’s River of 
Golden Sand, “Ch‘eng-iu to Ta-chien-ln”) at Ch‘ung-cheo, 
180 li west of Ch‘eng-tu—waé destroyed by flood last Autumn, 
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The Nepaulese Embassy happened to be there then, and 
came to grief, the flood carrying away many of the Chinese 
Emperor’s presents ! 


On the Ch‘eng-tu Plain, 50 li from the city, there is a 
beautiful trestle bridge 300 paces long, roofed and very neatly 
carved and painted inside. Elsewhere there are hundreds of 
trestle bridges smaller than the above, some of them showing a 
high style of art in the decorations. 


Near Kwan-hyien, 120 li north-west of Ch‘eng-tu, there 
" are immense bamboo suspension bridges, two I have crossed 
being at least 250 paces long. The roadway is made of stout 
bamboo cables, say 10 or 12, about 5 inches apart; these, at 
both ends of the bridge, are firmly imbedded in solid masonry. 
Across the cables are laid, somewhat loosely, inch boards. 
The parapet is formed of four cables, a foot apart, kept in 
position by transverse bars of wood; the ends of the parapet 
cables are likewise imbedded in masonry. Suspension trestle 
towers (wooden beams sunk into the river-bed) occur every 
50 paces, there being a considerable depression in the roadway 
between two towers, the bridge having a vertiginous swinging 
motion. Iron suspension bridges of like principle are built, 
generally of only one span, 


Viaduels and tunnels—Never heard of any nor seen any 
worthy of note. 


D.—Trade Routes.—Ch‘eng-tu as centre, the main trade 
routes are:—(1.) The Great South Road, leading from 
Ch‘eng-tu to Ya-chou, two days beyond which place, at Ts‘ing- 
k‘i Hyien, it bifurcates, one branch going west to Ta-tsien-lu, 
Li-t‘ang, Ba-t‘ang, thence on to Hlassa-Deh, the Tibetan 
capital, about 4,500 li west of Ch‘eng-iu. The second branch 
draws in the trade of Yiinnan through the fertile valley of 
Ning-yuan Fu called the K‘ien-kiang. 

8 
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2.—The Great East Road, 1,020 i in length, the best paved 
in the province, runs from Ch‘eng-tu to Chungking, the great 
river port of Szech‘wan. 

8.—The already-mentioned Great North Road is the trade 
route to Shensi. 

A smaller North Road forms a busy trading route between 
Ch‘eng-tu and Pao-ning Fu and the east of the province. 

4.—The West Road, from Ch‘eng-tu to Sung-p‘an T‘ing, 
760 &, running N.N.W.; this route draws in an extensive 
trade from a vast territory inhabited by Thibetan tribes, Sung- 
p‘an being a very busy centre. 

5.—The busy highway of the River Fu already mentioned. 

Chungking as centre is connected by road and river with 
Ch‘eng-tu. Also from Chungking a busy trade route leads to 
Kwei-yang Fu, capital of Kweicheo. From Chungking by 
water to Swi Fu (Sii-cheo Fu), 900 li, whence an important 
land route leads to Yiinnan Fu. Chungking is connected 
with Kansu by water to Pao-tai (about 1,000 li), then 
overland. Chungking to Kia-ting, travelling W. 1,000 Ui, 
a very busy land route, which joins the Great South Road at 
Ya-chou, 300 li N,W. of Kia-ting. 

E.—Modes of Conveyance, 

(1.) Passengers.—By boat, sedan-chair, horse, or mule; no 
barrows or carts. I should also say rafts are found on rapid 
rivers, taking the place of boats. 

(2.)—For goods.—By coolie, poling or carrying on the 
back; horse, mule, cattle, boats, and sometimes barrows (for 
goods only). 

F—Rate of travel per day—This greatly depends upon the 
road travelled over, along the best roads 100 li per day is the 
average, along the rat-roads asad average is from 50 to 90 i 
per day. 


* 
‘ 
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Cost of travel.—On the comparatively level roads a two-man 
sedan-chair can be hired for 700 cash, for the same distance 
on the rut-roads double that sum. 


Hiring horses.—W here horses are to be hired the usual rate 
is from 2 to 4 cash per Ji, Horses are generally hired only 
for short distances. 


G.— Cost of goods per 100 li—The average cost of goods, 
80 catties in weight, is 360 cash per 100 Ui; for instance, for 
goods from Ch‘eng-tu to Chungking over land, 1,020 li, a 
journey of 10 days, the rate, including meat money on the 
road, is 8,750 cash. Boat prices vary; they are much less 
than prices by land. 


Standard bulk or weight—The common overland standard 
is weight, 80 catties being the average. Coolies with more 
than 80 catties cannot well keep up with the traveller’s 
chairmen. 


H.—During the rainy season, June to August, the roads 
are liable to be rendered impassable for a few days by floods, 
Autumn, winter and spring are generally delightful times to 
travel; no floods, no mosquitoes, very little rain, sometimes a 
shining sun, no snow—except in high latitudes. 

Brigands.—The ouly great trade route infested by these 
people is that from Ya-chou to Ning-yuan Fu, where Lo-lo 
Brigands are numerous, especially inthe Autumn. Last year I 
heard of a convoy of 18 mules with Shensi goods on the 
above-mentioned road captured by these brigands, muleteers 
and all taken inside the Lo-lo country. It is very seldom 
that captives get out of Lo-lo-dom, because the ransom asked 
is too high, and the Chinese officials are not gallant enough 
to buy ont their unfortunate countrymen. The Lo-los hold 
thousands of Chinese in slavery; and more are added yearly 
to the number, = 
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I—Inns for travellers —Having travelled on all the main 
roads, I can testify that on every high road good inns can 
always be found. ‘Kwan-tien” are common on all the high 
roads, available for all respectable travellers. The Shang fang 
generally has a wooden divan, a few chairs, a nicely polished 
square table; on either side are bed-rooms, entered from the 
“Shang Fang.” For rice and bed in a “ Kwan-tien” the 
average price is from 60 to 80 cash; during a lengthened 
stay in a good inn prices vary from 100 to 140 cash per day, 
including two meals of rice, the traveller providing his own 
meat, etc. 


Dividing the reports into sections as proposed, we find under 
the first heading of main communications, the following :— 

A—(1) With the interior. —Szech‘wan and Yiinnan, except 
in their relations with Tibet, are frontier provinces. From 
Szech‘wan the main Tibetan route leads from Ts‘ing-k‘i Hyien 
34 3B on the Liu-sha Ho f§ pb fi] (owing sand river) itself 
a tributary of the Min, to Ta-tsien lu #7 $f HM, Li-t‘ang BS dee, 
Ba-t‘ang £3 Hf, and on to Hlassa. From Ch‘eng-tu a road 
leads to Sung-p‘an # #F on the upper river and thence 
to Ko-ko-nor, &. Another, to some extent entitled to the 
same denomination, leads 8.W. from Ta-li Fu 4¢ 3H to the 
borders of Burma ; it is described by Mr. Jenszw below. 

(2) With the Capital—The highway from Han-chung in 
Shensi, already referred to, is the principal. It leads direct to 
Ch‘eng-tu Xj #8, the chief administrative seat of the province, 
thence to Ts‘ing-k‘i (above), whence it proceeds S, to Ning- 
yuan Fu igi 3%, and down the valley of the An-ning Ho #& 
S@ jaf, and across the Kin-sha to Ta-li Fu and Yiinnan Fu. 
From Ch‘eng-tu the most important road of the province leads 
to Chungking ; it is taken up again on the right bank of the 
river and continued to Kwei-yang. A route to Yiinnan leads 
also by way of Ch'eng-tu and Sii-cheo Fu $f Jp, locally 
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called Swi Fu. The chief official route from Yiinnan to 
Peking is however by Kwei-yang # ff, the provincial capital 
of Kweichow, and from thence to Chen-yuan Fu if 3 on the 
river Ch‘en J in Hunan; whence passage is taken by boat 
to Hankow. 

(3) The river Yangtsze is the great outlet of travel and 
commerce towards the coast, supplemented by the newly 
opened route by Mengtsze & FJ, and the Red River to 
Hanoi jaf PY in Cochin China. 

These routes are described at length by the authors 
themselves. 

Mr. Stevenson says of the roads from Yiinnan Fu :— 

The main road to the capital in the N.E. is wa Chung- 
king. In the East wid Chen-yuan gif 3 (Kweichow). To the 
coast travelling N.E. and E., follow the same route. South-East 
is a road vid Pei-seh, generally used by the Cantonese. A new 
route is being opened in the South vid Mengtsze which no doubt 
will become the main road. I will give full particulars as 
regards the modes and time. From Yiinnan Fu nine days 

‘overland to Mengtsze, thence two days to Man-hao. From 
here boat, 14 days to Lao-kai in Tung-king, from thence about 
10 days by Red River to Hai-fong, partly by native boat 
and partly by river steamer. From Hai-fong about two days 
to Hongkong. In a short time steamers will be able to go 
up all the way to Lao-kai, which is 8} days from Mengtsze. 
All these routes are restricted by Customs’ barriers. 

Mr. VANsTONE continues :— 

There are two main roads leading to Szech‘wan, one known 
as the Mandarin road wid Siuen-wei Cheo passing through a 
portion of the Kweichow province by Wei-ning and on to 
Chung-king; the other roadis vid T‘ung-ch‘wan, Chao-t‘ung and 
on to Sii-cheo Fu, this is the main trade route between Yiinnan 
and Szech‘wan. There is a third big road that goes direct to 
Kwei-yang, and from there, or just beyond, the road takes two 
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directions, some traders taking the route through Hunan, and © 
on to Hankow, while others take the route through Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung to the coast. 

A large amount of trade is now done vid Mengtsze, Hanoi 
and out into the Tong-king gulf. Another main road is wid 
Teng-yiieh and through to Bahmo. 

Royal messengers take the road through Kwei-yang and 
Hunan to Sha-shi, where they take a northern direction 
through Honan and on to Peking. 

I think all these roads may be said to follow natural lines. 


Mr. Car. Jensen describes all these roads in detail; as 
these details are at the moment interesting, and in the course 
of years will become valuable, no alteration is made in 
Mr. Junsgn’s arrangement. 

Yénnan—Swi Fu.—From Yiinnan the road follows the main 
road wid Bichih for the first two stages as far as Yang-lin. From 
here the main road runs wié I-lung and Siin-tien to Kung-shan, 
while the better and more commonly used road branches off at 
Yang-lin. The road is along the plain and subject to inundation 
in heavy rains. About 15 li from Yang-lin, 15 li of road is 
paved in a most reckless way. The rest of the way to Yang- 
kai the road is good. The next stage to Lu-~shu-ho the road 
runs over good firm clay and continues so until Kung-shan is 
reached. From Kung-shan to Siao-lung-t‘an is 30 li of rough 
climbing across the ridges and ravines, and along the beds of 
streams that course down through them from the high moun- 
tains above. From Siao-lung-t‘an the first 15 li is up hill, 
the remainder is over wild and uncultivated hilly country, 
Only two villages are passed through the last 60 li to Lai-teo- 
po. The next stage runs over very high hill country, for the 
most part sterile and deserted. About 10 li before Che-chi 
the road descends into the valley where a good level road leads 
. to Ttung-chwan Fu, From F'ung-chwan to Hung-shih-si the 
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directions, some traders taking the route through Hunan, and ~ 


on to Hankow, while others take the route through Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung to the coast. 

A large amount of trade is now done wd Mengtsze, Hanoi 
and out into the Tong-king gulf. Another main road is wid 
Teng-yiieh and through to Bahmo. 

Royal messengers take the road through Kwei-yang and 
Hunan to Sha-shi, where they take a northern direction 
through Honan and on to Peking. 


I think all these roads may be said to follow natural lines. 


Mr. Can. Jzwsen describes all these roads in detail; as 
these details are at the moment interesting, and in the course 
of years will become valuable, no alteration is made in 
Mr. JENSEN’s arrangement. 

Yannan-—Swi Fu.—From Yiinnan the road follows the main 
road vid Bichih for the first two stages as far as Yang-lin. From 
here the main road runs wid I-lung and Siin-tien to Kung-shan, 
while the better and more commonly used road branches off at 
Yang-lin. The road is along the plain and subject to inundation 
in heavy rains. About 15 li from Yang-lin, 15 li of road is 
paved in a most reckless way. The rest of the way to Yang- 
kai the road is good. The next stage to Lu-shu-ho the road 
rons over good firm clay and continues so until Kung-shan is 
reached. From Kung-shan to Siao-lung-t‘an is 30 li of rough 
climbing across the ridges and ravines, and along the beds of 
streams that course down through them from the high moun- 
tains above. From Siao-lung-t‘an the first 15 li is up hill, 
the remainder is over wild and uncultivated hilly country, 
Only two villages are passed through the last 60 li to Lai-teo- 
po. The next stage runs over very high hill country, for the 
most part sterile and deserted. About 10 li before Che-chi 
the road descends into the valley where a good level road leads 
. to Tfung-chwan Fu, From T‘ung-chwan to Hung-shib-si the 
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road is on the whole fair, but subject to floods, though not 
so much as to impede traffic, From Hung-shih-si the road 
first runs in the ravine and strikes then up a rugged hill and 
for 10 li over undulating ground; then a tremendous climb, 
and after this along the ridges so gained, which are bare, 
sterile, and for the most part unpeopled. About 10 li from 
this place we get into the I-cheh Hsiin valley, and pass on 
another 15 li in the valley, where the road runs along the bank 
of astream. The bed of the stream is perhaps most frequented 
when the rains are not heavy. We then ascend a rugged, 
utterly uncared-for road up a mountain to a small village that 
stands at the top of the defile, down which we travel for the 
remaining 80 li of the stage. Wee first descend by the south 
side of the defile, afterwards cross the stream running through 
‘it and go on the north bank. To this point the proper road 
skirts the steep and at places precipitous mountains ; and when 
rains are not heavy the bed of the stream is passable for a 
considerable distance, At the point before mentioned a new 
road has been built which crosses the stream by a well-built 
stone bridge, one of the best built bridges I have seen, although 
the approaches would admit of considerable improvement. 
Then the road winds round and over the high mountain 
to Kiang-ti. The road winds round a high ledge nearly at 
the top of the mountain and looks down with awful bluffness 
on the river below. We descend by a very winding path 
and cross a chain suspension bridge just before new Kiang-ti 
The piers are of brickwork, built on solid rock foundation, 
the span is about 80 feet. The old road is little used, it 
descends by another defile; both the old and the new roads 
are bad, but the old one the more dangerous of the two. 
Formerly there was a suspension bridge crossing the river at 
old Kiang-ti, but a few years ago it was washed away. 

From Kiang-ti the stage begins with a tremendous climb 
up a winding road to gain the brow of the mountain imme- 
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diately over Kiang-ti, then along the side for 10 li, where the 
old road from old Kiang-ti rejoins the new. The old road 
ascends a tremendous flight of steps and up a narrow defile 
until the new road is joined. Here the road strikes over the 
hill-tops down a gulley to the Chao-t‘ung plain, where a good 
road leads to the town. From Chao-t‘ung the road first 
follows the plain, then over a low ridge and follows on in the 
valley to Wu-ma-hai and Wu-chai. Immediately below Wu- 
chai the road rounds the foot of ahill. During the rainy season 
there is often a lagoon of mud or water at this point formed 
by the water that comes down the valley, and finds no escape 
except by percolating through the earth and rock to a valley 
on the east of, and below, the mountains forming the eastern 
boundary of the Wu-chai valley. This collection of water often 
makes the road impassable for man or beast, A road has then 
to be extemporised over the mountain above. This is very 
bad to travel, and owing to its never being used except in case 
of necessity, is of course in a bad state. After the lagoon has 
been passed the road runs on a few Ji until the brow of the 
hill is gained; here is an opening in the hill, through which we 
pass and then descend a very steep hill on one side of a narrow 
and very deep natural amphitheatre formed by surrounding 
mountains. At the bottom, below the road, is a magni- 
ficent natural fountain shooting up a great volume of water. 
This forms the outlet for the waters of the elevated valley of 
Wou-chai. The stream thus formed by the waters of this 
fountain, called the “Ch‘u-shni-tang,” affords passage to the 
road on to Ta-kwan Hyien. 

From here the road winds high up along and around 
several abutting hills drained by the stream below. About 
80 i from Ta-kwan Hyien this stream falls into a larger one. 
Further on we begin descending a hill 10 Ui to the bottom. 
At the bottom we cross the river by a miserable suspension 
bridge of two spans. The southern span is about 30 feet, the 
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northern span about 80 feet. The centre is supported by a 
buttress of splendid blocks of squared stone resting on the 
rock in the bed of the river. At present much of this ledge 
on one side has been worn away by the action of the water, 
and several blocks of stone have dropped into the river. The 
longer span is hung very slack, and the wood-work forming 
the pathway over it not too safe, altogether giving the bridge 
a shaky appearance not inviting to trayellers. Passing over 
the bridge the road enters the village Wang-kwo-chi. From 
here the road runs on for 30 li along more or less precipitate 
mountain sides forming the northern bank of the river. The 
road is for the most part high up the hillside, in some places 
cut out of the solid rock. From Ta-wan-tze the first 20 li 
is across a rugged elevated plateau to the village of Ta-kwan, 
Here we descend the most notable precipice on the route; 
a broad zig-zag path winds precipitously down. At the half- 
way distance neither top nor bottom can be seen, owing to 
overhanging masses of rock above and below. A good stone 
bridge of 2 spans crosses the brook, below whose banks we 
again follow for 15 & until we reach another precipice similar 
to the one just mentioned, only smaller, but quite as steep. 
The remaining 25 li is also by the river, then Ts’i-li-pu is 
gained, high up the mountainous banks. 

From hence the road winds along the northern bank of the 
river. The only noteworthy point is the entrance into Teo- 
sha-kwan, up a precipice. On the opposite side of the river 
is a vertical sheet of rock, probably 1,000 feet high. In 
some crevices were coffins containing the remains of people 
who wished their descendents might become reigning monarchs. 
Informant could not explain how these coffins were placed 
there. From Teo-sha-kwan we leave the river; for 15 li we 
climb a steep hill up a narrow defile and so reach Li-shan ; 
for 30 li we descend the other side by a broad roughly paved 
wig-zag road, said to have 98-curves from top to bottom. 
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A few throng a ndrrow valley, and the river is again struck 
at Lao-wa-t‘an. Here we cross another suspension bridge, 
of one span, perhaps nearly 150 feet in length. A Custom 
House stands at the east end of the bridge. No ponies 
carrying burdens are allowed to cross this bridge, the roads east 
of this being unfit for ponies carrying goods, This is perhaps 
the most important point along the route. From here all 
goods are carried by coolies or go down by boat to T‘an-t‘eo ; 
between T‘an-t'eo and Lao-wa-t‘an boating is however very 
dangerous. 

From Lao-wa-t‘an the road is miserably bad; at certain 
places it is cut out of the rock; at others it runs in the bed of 
the river, which when the water is high is submerged and 
often impassable. 

In some places it is a six-inch path along a mountain slope 
with a gradient of from 60 to 70 degrees, and landslips and 
rains are ever changing the path. From Sheng-chi-p‘ing a 
similar wretched road for about 40 li is followed, then we 
go down and cross another suspension bridge about 70 feet 
in length. The wood pathway is wretched in the extreme. 
It crosses a stream that here pours into the Lao-wa-t‘an river. 


From T‘an-t‘eo the road has been newly repaired for about 
30 li. The Szech‘wan border is reached 10 odd li below 
Téan-t‘eo. 

From T‘an-t‘eo boats ply up and down to a point 120 li 
below, where there is a rapid utterly impassable for the 
smallest boats. Here boats are changed about 500 yards 
below the rapid, and other boats wait to take you over 10 li 
of shallow water running over rolling shingle. No big boats 
ply; it is too dangerous. After this are 15 li of road by the 
south bank over a good wide road. Here large boats can be 
taken for Swi Fu. Another 15 i by road takes us to Hung- 
chang. Large boats ply here regularly to Swi Fu. 
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Yannan— Tali—Teng-yueh— From the capital a badly- 
paved road rans over the plain north of the lake crossing a 
small pass at Bi-chi-kwan. From here the badly-paved road 
continues another 20 li, when the road becomes better, to 
An-ning Cheo and all the way to Lao-ya-kwan. From 
Lao-ya-kwan to Sei-tze several heavy ascents and descents 
have to be made, while from Sei-tze nearly all the way to 
Sha-chiao-kai the road is fairly good and level. From 
Sha-chiao-kai a long and winding road takes us to Yin-wu- 
kwan, the most elevated pass between Yiinnan and Tali, and 
continues over barren mountains descending to Pu-pung. 

A rough climb of an hour brings us to the top of the next 
mountains, where the road follows the high plateau for about 
30 li, and, with a very steep descent, enters the plain to 
Yiinnan Ye. From here the road runs over and between 
barren hills, passing a small lake and plain with Yiinnan Hyien 
10 li to the right, and continues in a narrow valley and over 
barren mountains to Hung-ai, situated in a swampy valley. 
Having crossed the valley, a rough climb of 10 li brings us to 
the top of the next pass—Ting-chi-ling—whence the road 
descends and runs in a well-cultivated valley to Chao-cheo. 
30 li of easy road brings us to Hya-kwan, a busy town situated 
between the foot of the high mountain range and the lake; a 
paved road of 30 li leads to Tali Fu. 

Tali to Teng-yieh—From Hya-kwan the road rans in 
a narrow valley, following a small stream from the lake, to 
Yang-pi. After crossing a good suspension bridge of about 
120 feet, a rough climb of one hour brings us to the top of the 
mountains. A fine view is here had of the magnificent moun- 
tain range that separates Yang-pi from Tali. A small path is 
said to exist across these mountains, by means of which Tali 
may be reached in one day; it is, however, not generally 
known, and only occasionally used by a smuggler. In the few 
summer months the top of the mountains is free from stiow. 
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Having ascended the mountains beyond Yang-pi, the road runs 
through the mountain forest, descending to T‘ai-p‘ing Fu. For 
the next 20 li a small road runs in the river-bed, but as it is 
only passable for ponies in the dry season, the main road makes 
a large déour up over the top of the mountains, joining the 
stream again at Nin-p‘ing-pu. 10 li from here another suspen- 
sion bridge is passed, not in the best condition, about 140 feet 
long, and crossing an affluent to the stream before followed ; 
from here the road runs high on the slope of the mountains, 
following the stream to Wan-lien-pu. 

From here another climb brings us to the top of the 
mountains, when the road follows the crest of the mountain, 
through the woods, for about 30 J’, and for 10 li goes over 
barren ground, when it, with a steep descent, enters the 
Chu-tung plain. Between Chu-tung and Sha-mu-ho another 
two mountain ranges have to be crossed. The next stage to 
Shui-chai is only 40 li, but a very fatiguing one. 

After ascending the mountain range that separates Shui-chai 
from the Mei-kong River, a very steep descent by zig-zag 
road brings us down to the river, where a fine suspension 
bridge 160 feet long crosses the river. From here the road 
winds up to asmall village, P‘ing-po-tang, when a zig-zag road, 
eut out of the almost perpendicular rock, brings us to a 
small pass about 3,000 feet above the river. Another 10 
through a narrow valley brings us to Shui-chai. From here 
we follow a winding mountain road to Kwan-po, when the 
road descends into the Yung-ch‘ang plain, where 30 li of good 
road leads to the City. 

Leaving Yung-ch‘ang the road follows the plain south for 
20 li, when a barren mountain chain of 40 li separates the 
plain from the valley in which Po-piao lies. From here the 
road makes a northerly détour round the foot of a high 
mountain range, when it gradually descends through a wild 
and narrow gorge, with bad rocky road, to the Salween valley, 
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A good road of 10 Ui leads by a northerly détour to the 
bridge, a fine suspension bridge in two spans of 170 and 200 
feet in length. From here the road leads to the formidable 
mountain chain that separates the Salween (Lu-kiang) from 
the Lung-kiang River. A rough climb of 15 li brings us to 
Heng-mu-shu, the end of the stage. From here the road 
gradually ascends through mountain forest to Fen-shui-ling, 
the most elevated point on the road between Tali and Teng- 
yueh and about 4,900 feet above the Lu-kiang and 3,300 feet 
above the Lung-kiang before us. From here a steady descent 
through the forest to the Lung-kiang valley. A fine suspension 
bridge 155 feet long crosses the river, when a paved road 
leads up to the small village, Kan-leng-chai, the end of the 
stage, 

After ascending the next range, the road runs over and 
between barren hills for 40 and descends suddenly into the 
Teng-yueh plain, where a good road of 15 li leads to the town, 


The road from Yiinnan to Tali may be considered as fair, 
but the road from Tali to Teng-yueh presents so many natural 
difficulties-—as at least nine distinctly separate mountain chains 
(without counting all the minor ascents and descents), have 
to be crossed at right angles—that it makes the journey, even 
in the best season, a most fatiguing one. 


Yiinnan—Kwangnan, direct road.—From Yiinnan the road 
follows the Mengtsze main road for 10 li, when it branches off 
in an easterly direction over undulating ground for about 30 
li, and, after crossing a mountain, descends into the valley to 
Chi-teng. From here it continues in the valley for 15 li, 
when it descends steeply, passing north of a small village, 
T‘ang-chi, lying at the foot of a small rocky hill with a hot 
sulphur spring ; from here by good road 5 i, when a moun- 
tain pass of about 20 li has to be crossed before reaching the 
I-liang plain. Another barren mountain pass of about 30 & 
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is crossed between I-liang and Lu-nan Cheo, From here to 
Ta-ma-te the road runs over undulating, uncultivated grqund 
for 40 li, when it follows a fertile plain up to Mi-lo Hyien. 
From here a very good road over easy ground leads to the 
large village Chu-yuan. A direct road of three days’ travel 
branches off here to Mengtsze, From Chu-yuan to Ta-chang- 
pien the road is very bad, crossing over rocky mountains 
almost all the way, following a small, swift, mountain stream 
for the last 10 &, The next stage is also very bad; starting 
with crossing the stream, the road winds in a narrow gorge 
between wild mountains, following a small stream, which, 10 
li from Ta-chang-pien, roars with great force out through a 
subterranean passage under the mountains. After several 
climbs with rocky road the small village Ni-ko-lung is reached. 
From here, first, 15 li over undulating ground, then rest of 
stage over good and level road to Ta-kia-yi. From here to 
Chang-leng-kai the main part of the way is a good road through 
a wild narrow and wooded valley, where wild animals are 
plentiful and brigandage is frequent. From Chang-leng-kai 
an easy road runs between and over low wooded hills and 
touches the main road from K‘ai-hwa to Kwang-nan, 5 li 
south of Kan-ho. 

The road is not used to any great extent, as a main road, 
but the southern part of it is used a good deal for traffic 
between Kwang-nan and T‘ung-hai, branching off for Tun-hai 
somewhere about Chu-yuan. 

Pei-seh to Mengtsze.—As navigation for large boats stops at 
Pei-seh, goods and passengers for Yiinnan are generally 
forwarded to Poknay in small boats carrying about 12 piculs ; 
the trip up takes 24 to 3 days and the charge per boat $2 to 
$2.50. The trip down takes 1 day. An overland route exists, 
but is little used as partly impassable in rainy season. 

Poknay.—At Poknay all navigation stops, except for very 
small boats plying locally a few days into the interior, 
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Overland.—From Poknay a good road runs high on the 
slope of the mountains for 30 lz, passing through a small 
hamlet, Chi-ning-tang, when it gradually descends into a 
narrow valley where road is bad and in heavy rain occa-~ 
sionally made impassable for a few days. The bad road 
continues through the valley, passing through Chii-song, and 
30 li beyond, when a small pass is climbed at Nan-ho, From 
here it runs over barren mountains, gradually descending to 
Kweichow, when it follows the slope of the mountains in a 
narrow cultivated valley, passing through the small hamlets 
Sze-ting and San-ting, following a small stream to a small 
village Fu-chin (P‘a-t‘ing), situated at the extreme end of a 
small plain, A small direct road to Mengtsze branches off 
from here and is said to shorten the road from Poknay to 
Mengtsze by three stages. It is used largely by caravans and 
occasionally by passengers. From Fu-chin to Chii-long the 
road is good. Here it ascends the mountains and descends 
80 i further on into a small valley, passing a hamlet, Po-ka, 
where a small direct road branches off to Poknay ; it is only 
used by caravans. Shortly after reaching Po-ka a small but 
steep ascent is made through a small village, Shang-shui, 
leaving a pretty little waterfall of about 50 feet high below 
on the left hand ; it continues from here in a narrow valley to 
Lu-kung, following the stream that formed the waterfall, and 
which here, opposite Lu-kung, roars out under the mountains 
through a subterranean passage. From Lu-kung the valley 
is followed to Mo-lan-tang, where a bad road rans in a very 
narrow wild valley, between high rocky mountains, without 
cultivation or habitation, for 30 li to Si-yang. The small 
stream passed on leaving here is said to be navigable for 
small canoes to Poknay from a small place called Pang-pu (?), 
60 li from Si-yang. From Si-yang a rough climb has to be 
made over well-wooded mountains with easier road to Yang- 
Jin-ching. From here to Kan-ching-cha the road again 
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ascends, the last few li being totally obscured by dense 
wood, in a most impassable condition, entirely cut up by 
continually-passing caravans. Even in the driest season 
I have never found less than 1 ft. mud, and there is no other 
way but through it. After a descent of 5 li the road follows 
the valley passing through Sa-mu-chiao. Between here and 
Sa-mu-chiao several small rocky passes have to be crossed, 
further is a fair road to Kwang-nan Fu, which lies on an 
open and rather uncultivated plateau. 


Kwangnan to K‘aihwa.—From Kwangnan the road, which 
in many places is badly paved, leads on to To-ku-fung. To 
A-ki-ta and A-ki-syn the road is rather fair in fair’ weather. 
At Kan-ho a direct road branches off to Yiinnan and 
Mengtsze, to the latter place the road between Kwangnan and 
Mengtsze is made shorter by one stage. This road is used a 
good deal for through traffic. 


K‘ai-hwa to Mengtsze—From Kan-ho fair road to K‘aihwa. 
From K‘aihwa, which lies in a well-cultivated valley, the 
road follows the valley for 15 li, when it passes over undulating 
uncultivated ground to Ma-tang and continues over the same 
kind of ground to Ya-la-chung. From here the road is 
rather mountainous, and continues so until it with a steep 
descent enters the Mengtsze plain. 

B.—The condition of the road from Poknay to Mengtsze 
may for a Yiinnan road be considered about the average, and * 
little or nothing appears to be done for its maintenance. 

D.—It is one of the main trade routes in the province. 

£.—Passengers generally travel in chairs or on horseback, 


Goods almost exclusively carried on horseback, as coolies 
along this route are scarce. 

I.—There are inns at all the stopping-places, but in rather 
bad condition, 
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IT.—This route is generally avoided by passengers, as it is 
considered unhealthy all the year, but is especially so from the 
7th to 11th Chinese moon. The unhealthy section of the 
route is said to be between a place somewhat half-way between 
Nanning and Pei-seh and extend up to Sa-mu-chiao or Kwang- 
nan. Beyond Kwangnan it is considered safe. Brigandage 
is not an unusual occurrence. It is also difficult to procure 
chair-coolies and porters at Pei-seh, and none at Poknay, for 
going up into Yiinnan, as this class of coolies are, all over the 
province, almost without exception, natives of Szech‘wan, who 
cannot stand the climate, and consequently avoid it. 


Mengtsze— Yiinnan—Shunkwa,—This road may be con- 
sidered one of the best in the province. Between Sing-tong and 
Kwan-ye a small pass has to be crossed, between Kwan-ye 
and T‘ung-hai a high mountain chain has to be passed, but 
the ascent is gradual and the road good. 


Between Hai-men-kiao and Hwa-lo-tsiin another moun- 
tain has to be passed, with well-payed road, but from there to 
the capital the road is good and fairly level, and continues 
so nearly all the way to Shunhwa. Beyond Shunhwa some 
very high mountain crossings have to be made, but the road 
is in a fair condition, 

Mengtsze to Hokow.—From Mengtsze the road follows the 
plain for 30 li to a small village, A-san-chai, when it ascends 
the mountains and rans over barren undulating ground, 
passing Pu-chai-te and gradually descending to Shuitien, 
it passes a few small yillages situated in a swampy valley 
surrounded by high wild mountains. 
~ From here to Yao-t'eo it follows a narrow valley or gorge, 
and after a small ascent to Ka-ku-peh, Manhao is reached, 
20 li further, in two very steep descents. A small overland 

road to Hokow, following the river, does exist, but it is 
impassable for passengers and animals in many places, owing 
10 
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to the many affluents to the river, where none, or very primitive 
bridges are constructed. All traflic goes by boat on the Red 
River—down, 1} day; up, 4 to 7 days. 


This route is considered very unhealthy in summer. 


From Mr. A. P. Happzr, junior, of H.I.M. Customs at 
Mengtsze, we haye the following note :— 


Yiinnan is a mountainous country and has practically no° 
navigable streams, but boats do ply on the lakes. It is, how- 
ever, well covered with a net-work of roads connecting the 
cities and principal marts of the province ; all of them passable 
for sedans and pack-animals, and in places for ox-carts. 


(1 & 2.)}—As Yiinnan lies in the extreme south-west corner 
of the Empire, the roads leading to the interior and to the 
capital are the same. There are three principal routes :— 


First,—from the provincial capital vid Kwei-yang Fu 9 Bh 
in Kweichow to Chen-yuan Fu @if 3# on the Ch‘en J River 
that runs through Hunan into the Tung-ting lake. This is 
the quickest route to Hankow, a journey of 80 days*, but 
fatiguing because so much of it, 31 days, is overland, It is 
used, however, largely by officials on their way to and from 
Peking. 


Second,—another route takes the traveller through the N.E. 
corner of Kweichow and puts him down after 20 odd days 
of travel at the city of Yung-ning 7k #f, just within the 
border of Szech‘wan, where he finds water transportation on 
the Yung-ning and Yangtsze rivers to Hankow. 


Third,—this road, the principal one for merchandise, runs 
N.E. by N. from the capital through the prefectural cities 





* 80 days 1s the time it takes to come from Hankow to Yiinnan Fu, 80 
I am wrong to say it requires 80 days to go, 
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of Tung-ch‘uan Jf JI], Chao-t‘ung [ff 3H to Sii-cheo Py JH, 
on the left bank of the Yangtsze, where travelling by water 
begins. This land journey consumes 22 days. The Lao-ya~ 
tan %& i} WE barrier located on this route collects a large 
revenue annually, 


There are two routes to the coast. One in a 8.B. direction 
from Yiinnan Fu to the head of navigation at Pei-sch Ting 
i 4, Kwangsi, on the left branch of the West River, where 
boats can be engaged direct to Canton. A land journey of 23 
days and a boat journey of 28 to 38 days, according to the 
depth of the water and the rapidity of the current. A short 
cut to the sea may be made by leaving the West River at 
Nan-hiang fj #f, below Nan-ning Fu 7 #f, whence by a 
land journey of three days across the water-shed between the 
West River and the coast, and by water transportation of several 
days’ duration down a small stream, it is possible to reach 
Pakhoi within 10 days. If the destination be Canton this 
deviation hardly pays, because of the numerous changes in- 
volved ; but till recently it was the route for a considerable 
trade between Canton and Yiinnan. 


The shortest route by all odds to the sea is the southern 
one through Mengstze § FJ, the newly-opened Customs station 
to Man-hao *§ #%, the head of navigation on the Red River, 
where with two changes of boats at Lao-kai 3 #7 and Hanoi 
#iJ PY one may board ocean steamers at Haiphong #¥ Ph. 
The land journey from Yiinnan Fu to Man-hao is 11 days, and 
the river journey to Haiphong 12 to 16 days. 

I would say that all these roads follow natural lines, the 
lines of least resistence, through valleys, across plateaux and 
up and down the most feasible mountain passes. 


Mr. F. J. Dymonp adds to this :— 


(1.)—The Mandarin route is from Yiinnan Fu along 
Northern Kweichow by Wei-ling to Chungking. 
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(2.)—Yiinnan Fu to Kii-tsing to Kweiyang Fu through 
Northern Hunan to Sha-shi thence direct to Peking. 

(3.)—South-East to Mengtsze, thence to the French port 
Haiphong, this route is being rapidly opened up. 

B.—As to the antiquity and condition of the roads, the 
same replies meet us in the West as elsewhere. The roads are 
old, that is, they simply follow the lines of “least resistance,” 
which have existed from time immemorial, and they are pretty 
well left to chance in the way of maintenance. 


Mr, Srevenson states :— 

There are a few ancient roads, but they are in bad 
condition. The modern roads are chiefly earth roads, and 
little attention is paid to them except when a great man is 
passing through the district; then the officials commission 
the villagers to repair them. 


Mr. Vanstone adds :— 

All the above roads bear decided marks of antiquity, and 
are in a bad condition, but little attention being paid by 
officials or local committees to their maintenance. 


Mr, Jensen informs us :— 

The roads in Yiinnan are in general worse than in any 
other province in which I have travelled, partly owing to 
the mountainons country and partly to neglect of maintenance. 
Where the road is paved it is in most places worse than if 
not paved at all, as neither skill nor common sense has been 
exercised in the work. 


While from Mr, Happzr we learn :— 


It is probably safe to say that there are no ancient roads 
in Yiinnan, in the sense of well-constructed highways that 
have lasted through the centuries; for the civilisation of the 
early Yiinnanese was not equal to such works, 
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The present roads are for the purpose they serve fairly 
good, and many of them in sections are paved with stones. 
I cannot learn when these stones were laid; one or two well 
constructed stone bridges of one arch, in the neighbourhood 
of Mengtsze, date from the Emperor K‘ane-Ht. 

There are no permanent official or private organisations 
for their maintenance or repair. 


Mr. Dynonp also says in reference to this question :— 

No attention whatever is paid by officials to the repairing 
of roads. The owners of the adjoining property are supposed 
to do it but do not. 


C.— Bridges and Engineering Works. 

While in Szech‘wan more care has been expended on 
bridges than elsewhere in China, the other provinces in the 
West fare but badly. There are some exceptions in the 
primitive suspension bridges which span the Kinsha-kiang 
and the other rivers flowing through the deep gorges, which 
here form so interesting a feature in the physiography of 
south-western China. 

The following notes have been received. Mr. Stevenson 
says :— 

C.—There are a few suspension bridges, but nothing worthy 
of note (as far as I have been able to gather information). 


Mr. VAaNsTONngE :—. 

About four years ago, a fine old bridge was washed away 
at Chang-ti about 130 li the Yiinnan Fu side of Chao-t‘ung, 
which has been replaced by a new one opened about 18 
months ago. There is an ancient chain bridge at Low-hwa-t‘an, 
near the boundary of the province, between Chao-t‘uang Fu 
and Sii-cheo Fu. 

Mr, JENSEN :— 

The bridges have been described in accompanying descrip- 
tion of routes, and are on the route from Yiinnan to Tali % 3B 
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and Teng-yueh ff #& ina very good condition, having been 
repaired in recent years. 


Mr. Harrsr, more at length, describes what engineering 
works are to be found in Yiinnan as below :— 


Mr. Corgunoun in his book “ Across Chrysé” describes 
and gives pictures of several iron chain suspension bridges 
across rivers in Western Yiinnan. They may be named in the 
following order : (1) across the Li-shid Kiang Jf jit with a 
span of 264 feet, approached at each end through an ornamental 
brick archway ; (2) across the Mé-kong or Lang-tsang Kiang 
with a span of 60 yards; (8) across the Salween or Lu Kiang 
ii 28 Hh, 140 yards long in two spans ; (4) across the Swé-li 
or Lung-ch'wan Kiang jj J[| 50 yards long in one span. 


There is a very handsome stone bridge of 18 arches across 
a small branch of the Red River near Lin-an Fu fi # and 
there is 2 modern bridge across the Papien (I can’t find the 
Chinese name) River in the region of P‘u-erh Fu }¢ 7H, re- 
markable as being covered with a tiled roof. These two 
bridges are also described by Cozqgunoun. I am told there 
are other suspension and stone bridges in the province. 


Of aqueducts and tunnels I know nothing. Natural sub- 
terranean channels through which streams find lower levels 
are found in different parts of the province; the ground thus 
tunnelled is called by the Chinese (Nature’s Bridge FE A HB). 


Mr. Dymonp adds, without explanation of the character of 
the tunnel referred to :— 


There is a long tunnel in the neighbourhood of Ling-an Fu 
in the South. Bridges in this province are mostly suspension 
bridges of iron chains or couplets, each link being 8 feet in 
length. Thin planks are placed across these chains; the 
vibration is very great, and one always breathes more freely 
when safely across, 
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D. & E—Trave Routes ayn vusuat Mopzs or 
ConVEYANCE. 





Under these headings we find a general convergence of 
opinion. We quote in order: 


Mr. Srevanson :— 


The main trades routes follow the same lines as in A., in- 
eluding one in the West from Burmah. 


The general mode of conveyance for passengers is by sedan- 
chair and horseback for travellers; by beast of burden and 
coolie for goods. 

Mr. Vanstone adds :— 


All the above roads are considerable trade routes, with the 
exception of the Mandarin road between Yiinnan and Szech‘wan. 


The mode of conveyance for passengers is either by sedan- 
chair or on horseback, goods are almost entirely conveyed by 
pack-horses and mules. 


Mr. Jensen in fuller detail describes the usual course of 
trade in the western provinces :— 


To the main trade routes may be added, besides the main 
roads, the road from Yiinnan to Swi Fu Qf J) iff vid Chao- 
t‘ung Fu ff if. The bulk of the traffic between Yiinnan and 
Szech‘wan seems to pass by this route, in order to avoid the 
extra likin by passing along the main road vid Bichih, and 
thus passing through Kweichow province, Another main 
trade route is the direct road between Yiinnan and Pei-seh 
4, vid Lo-p‘ing Cheo #@ 48. It is not used by passengers, 
but mainly for export of opium to the two Kwang provinces. 

Small boats are said to be had at Lo-p‘ing Cheo, which 
carry the opium for Kwangsi down the river (which joins the 
West River at Sin-cheo ## Jj] in Kwangsi). The opium 
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going down by boat by this route is destined for Kwangsi 
only, and is left in the hands of Kwangsi traders for further 
disposal at a place called Lu-hii §f HR, in Kwangsi province. 
The opium destined for Canton not sent by the river is carried 
overland to Pei-seh and from there vid Nanning pj Mf sent 
overland to Pakhoi, to be shipped to Hongkong. All the 
traffic for Hunan and the north of Kwangsi goes by the 
road wid Kwei-yang, where it, seven days beyond Kwei-yang, 
at Chen-yuan if 3%, may be shipped in boats. This route 
is also used by passengers in preference to the route wid 
Lii-chow jg Ji and the Yangtsze to Hankow. 


Passengers use sedan-chairs or horses. Of the ordinary 
sedan-chair few take the route vid Lao-wa-t‘an 3 ij }iE. 
Goods are carried by horses largely all over the province ; 
beyond Lao-wa-t‘an it goes by boat, and the bulk by coolies. 
A large number of coolies carry to and from the whole distance 
between Chungking if if and Yiinnan by the Lao-wa-t‘an 
route. ; 


Mr. Happsr, at the important frontier station of Mengtsze, 
tells us further :— 


The fine roads described under the heading. of main roads 
are also the chief thoroughfares of trade in this province. 
There is still one other to the West, leading through Ch‘u- 
hiung Fu 3 jié, Chen-nan Cheo §i fj, Yung-ch‘ang Fu, 
Ak A and Teng-yiieh Ting }§ to Bhamo, a very moun- 
tainous road, having a bad name because of the prevalence of 
malaria in the two river-beds crossed by it. 


The modes of conveyance for :— 
(1) travellers, are sedans and ponies, for 
(2) goods, pack-animals chiefly. Pack-animals consist of 


ponies and mules, chiefly, in about equal numbers, Oxen 
are also used as carriers when speed is of no moment, 
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because they can only travel an ayerage of 30 Ui per day. 
Their load is likewise about 120 catties. 
Mr. Dynonn, also reports on these subjects :— 


D.—Just at this time of the year the city is crowded with 
Szech‘wan men, who come down after the insects used in 
making candles. They are called lai-ch‘ung. The men do 
two ordinary stages a day, hurrying back as quickly as they 
. can lest the insects die before they get back. 

Three days off to the N.E. is a sugar-growing district 
called Ta-tsin-pa, and eight days §.E. is Mi-lien-pa, another and 
larger district, both on the banks of the Yangtsze here called 
the @& jf or Golden River. Great trade is done between these 
places and Sze-ch‘wan, some coolies passing through this town, 
others following along the banks of the river. 


#.—(1.) Chair if you can afford it, horse if not; no such 
things as barrows are seen. The people around travel to and 
from town on ox-carts of a very rude description, and what 
with no springs and the road full of ruts we have never been 
tempted to try it. 

(2.) By ¢t‘iao-fu or carrying on back, or by pack-saddle ; 
carts are used locally, as the streets are wide enough to admit 
of their passing. Pack-saddles are used very much, especially 
in carrying metal and cloth, but can be used no farther on the 
Sze-ch‘wan road than Sao-na-t‘an, seven days from here, as 
farther than that the road will not admit of it, and coolies have 
to be hired. That road is along the steep bank of a river and 
very narrow. One friend lost his horse through its stumbling 
over into the river. Ina chair, too, it is more trying to one’s 

nerves than is at all pleasant, as the road is so angular, the 
chair often dangling over the precipice with a drop of 100 
odd feet below ; accidents are of very rare occurrence, 

F. and G.—Enquire about the expense of travel and carriage. 
There is a general agreement as to the rates given, but as the 
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distance from Szech‘wan increases, higher rates seem to 
prevail. This is apparently accounted for by the fact that the 
coolies employed are largely Szech‘wanese. 


Regarding the cost of travelling, Mr. Dyaoyp, from Chao- 
tung, in the narrow peninsular-shaped portion of Yiinnan 
intruding between Szech‘wan and Kweichow, and through 
which runs the main route from Swi Fa to Yiinnan Fu, 
tells us :~- 


This is rather a difficult question, But two ¢s‘ien of silver 
per coolie per day is a very good wage, one duy being 65 Li, 
As to a traveller’s expenses, it rests with him how much 
laggage, ete. A native can knock along on 3d. a day very 
comfortably. The capital is 860 li from here (12 days). 
A missionary, horse, and two coolies can do it comfortably 
for Tls. 6 (say 30s.). 

The standard for goods is invariably by weight, a t‘iao-fu 
carries 80 catties and does an average of 70 iaday. A man 
who carries on his buck takes 150 catties, bat goes much 
slower, say 30 to 40 Ui per day. 

At Yiinnan Fu Mr, Srrveyson states :— 

The average cost of a coolie per diem for travellers by chair 
is Tl. cts. 18, per 100 li Tl. cts. 39. By horse, if it follows 
the caravan, TI. cts. 20, per 100 li TI. cts. 32. 

For goods, the same cost as above, the coolie carrying 70 
catties, the beast of burden 140 catties. The standard is one 
of weight. 

Mr, Vanstoyg, from the same place, states :— 

The chan jj§ (stage) varies from 60 to 90 li for travellers, 
the average cost being Tls. 0.22 per man per chan, horses 
Tis. 0.20. - 

The standard for carriage of goods is weight, and the 
average cost is Tls, 0.20 per 100 li. The beasts do from 
80 to 100 Ui per day. 
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Mr. Jnysnn, writing of the average expenses in the 
province, says :— 

A coolie pays 59 cash to pass the night at an inn, and 
in most places including two meals of rice. Those on horse- 
back 60 to 80 cash, those who ride in chairs 70 to 100 cash, 
but this varies according to custom. A native may expend 
from 80 to 150 cash a day for all things. 


Goods cost for transit— 
Per 100 Ui by coolie about $0.36 for 60 to 70 catties. 
by horse 4, » 4, 120,180 ,, 
Rate of travel, parcel post... 120 li per day. 
Coolie...... sO to 10... ay 
Farag corsseresdD 5, 80, in 
The standard is generally one of weight. 


Mr. Harper, at the frontier station of Mengtsze, writes 
more at length :— 


Rate and cost of travel.—60 li per diom is the usual rate of 
travel. The hire of chair-bearers, who are chiefly Szech‘wan 
men, is in this part of the province, say an average of 24 
Haikwan tael cents per man per day. Bat more is charged 
at certain sensons of the year, when the destination is a place 
said to be malarious. As a sedan usually has three bearers, 
it makes the cost of a chair Hk, Taels 0.72 per day, and 
Hk. Taels 1.20 per 100 Ui. 

Rate and cost of carriage of goods.—60 li per day is also 
tho usual rate of travel. Coolie hire for carrying goods is 
the same as sedan coolie hire. 

Pack-animals can be engaged at an average of about Hk. 
Taels 0.20 a head por day, which makes the rate for 100 Li 
at Hk. Taels 0.34. 

The standard is both bulk and weight; one package ap- 
proximating the following dimensions, length 2 ft. (Chinese), 
height 1} ft., breadth 1 ft. and weighing about 60 catties 
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_on each side of the pack-saddle, Coffin-boards are, however, 
also carried on pack-animals. 

One coolie carries a load of 60 catties, two coolies will 
carry 120 catties ; but if the load is above that weight, the 
additional catties which each coolie, added, will carry, will 
not equal sixty catties, because the mode of sas becomes 
cumbersome. 

Under the headings /7. and J. the Council asked for details 
regarding the safety of the roads and their liability to 
flooding, as also respecting the inns and such other inform- 
ation as could be afforded. In Yiinnan as generally through 
China, there is little organised highway robbery. At certain 
seasons of the year, especially before the Chinese New Year, 
there is apt to be some disturbance. Everywhere com- 
binations exist ready to break out in a moment’s notice, but 
for the most part the government till disaffection breaks out 
in open rebellion, is able to keep down dangerous organis- 
ations. Some cities and districts are notorious for the unruly 
nature of their inhabitants, but these are generally well 
known and looked after with more or less energy, depending 
greatly on the personal character of the officials in charge. 
Each district in China has its statistical history, and in this is 
given the character the people bear, and it is curious to find 
for what long periods these descriptions continue unchanged. 
With regard to the roads being rendered impassable by 
weather, this question may be answered in the affirmative for 
every route in the empire, as roads have never been made, but 
have grown, and as no organised body exists for their repair or 
maintenance, it may be assumed that during rains they 
become as a rule impassable, and in this respect the paths of 
Yiinnan do not differ from those in other parts of the empire. 
Inns are to be found as elsewhere, but bad as these are in the 
north, in China, south of the Yangtsze, their condition. almost 
baffles description. Better accommodation is as a rule to be 
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had where Mohammedans are to be found, and the traveller 
will generally fare best with a Hwei-hwei host. 


Mr. Dymonp, tells as that in Chao-ttung :—~ 

The main roads are safe, but the Chinese generally take 
some precaution in the shape of dagger or pistol. Pilfering 
in abundance, if you give them the chance. Brigandage is 
carried on mostly in bye-roads, and when nearing the Chinese 
New Year. Last year we heard of several cases of men 
murdered and women stripped of their clothing, so much so 
that the magistrates determined to strike terror by publicly 
nailing a poor wretch to a door with red hot nails and then 
exhibiting him at each of the city gates. 

Plenty of inn accommodation of a sort—good, bad and in- 
different—is to be found. 

There are many Mohammedans here, also the I-kiao, the 
original owners previous to the capture by the Hans. Three 
days off across the Kin Ho is a large territory inhabited by 
the Man-tsze tribe, of altogether different language, feature and 
customs to the Chinese. They have never yet been subjugated, 
and are a fine hardy-looking race of fellows, but wild and 
untamed. 

We are 25 Ui from the border of the Kweichow province. 

This town (Chao-t‘ung) is reckoned to be 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The climate is not nearly so hot as Sze- 
ch‘wan, in fact, as I write it is quite chilly, and I am glad to 
wear fur-lined clothes except for two or three hours at noon but 
this is perhaps an exceptionally cold day. I lived at Anking 
nine months ; the climates of the two places are totally different. 

So from Yiinnan Fu we hear :— 

The roads in various places during a very rainy season are 
rendered impassable for several days together. During the 
11th and 12th moon the south and west are infested occasionally 
with robbers. 

There are inns gvailable for travellers on the main roads, 
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And Mr. Vanstone tells us :— 

The rainy season extends from the middle of June to 
September, during which time the roads are frequently flooded, 
and rather inconvenient for travelling. The road betweon 
Teng-yiieh and Bhamo has in the past been infested by 
mountain tribes, bat I hear that the English government 
entered into an agreement to pay those tribes an annual sum 
to keep the peace, so that the road may not bea trouble in the 
future. Iam unable to speak of the safety or otherwise of the 
road vid Mengtsze and through Tung-king ; but the other roads 
above-named are quite safe, and there are inns for resting at 
regular stages, I am unable at present to gather reliable 
statistics as to the regular numbor of travellers over the main 
roads, or the quantity of goods carried over them, but I 
know from observation that it is considerable in both cases, 

Mr. Jansex, whose experience in these regions is wide, 
states :— 

The main roads are generally safe at all times; thieves are 
hold about the new year ; occasional brigandage in the south of 
the province. Floods of rain from May to September often 
cause the rivers and streams to rise, and temporarily stop 
traffic for a short time. During this season the trade is always 
slack. 

Some nasty lagoons are met with during heavy rains, but 
there is generally a way around them, if not through them. 

There are inns in most places for every 30 or 40 Li, but 
frequently in a very bad condition. 

Mr. Harrzr adds :— 

At the present time but few roads, and they only on the 
frontier, are exposed to attacks from brigands, still it is the 
practice of well-equipped muleteers to carry arms with them. 

Of course during the rainy season, roads crossing deep 
ravines are occasionally rendered impassable by mountain 
torrents, but the detention is only temporary. 
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T.—There are inns for man and beast at the end of a pre- 
scribed day’s journey. These daily stages vary in length from 
45 to 85 li, according to the nature of the country, making, as 
said above, 60 li, the average distance traversed day by day. 


These inns differ in their provision for the comfort of 
travellers. They are mostly one storied structures, but some of 
them have a half second story which is reached by a ladder. 
In places along the walls on the ground floor there are boars 
laid on benches to serve as bedsteads. The traveller may use 
the kitchen freely and help himself to the supply of fuel and 
water always on hand. The charge for a night’s lodging, 
which includes two meals of plain rice cooked by the inn- 
keeper, is 60 cash. Meats and vogetables are extra, Chair 
coolies and muleteers in charge of baggage look after them- 
selves, and are no expense to their omployer for ina charges. 


The court at the back, or in the centre of the building, is 
the place where pack-animals are corralled, sometimes in close 
proximity to the human guests, the loads, still lashed to the pack- 
saddles, having been laid aside. When grass and water are 
plentiful and the weather good, caravans with merchandise 
usually camp outside of the village, to save tavern expenses, 


Mr. Junsey gives the following interesting statistics of the 
trade of Yiinnan, so far as he was able to learn :— 
Vid Lao-wa-t‘nn.— Export yearly : 
Opium about... ... «~~ 80,000 catties 
Brass eee eos ee §=200,000 —,, 
(from Shun-hwa) #i 7E -.. oe §«©=—©.500,000 =n“ 
White Wax ... “a us B00 4 
(from Mengtsze) Tin... 30 to 70,000 ——,, 
different things classified as Medicines 200,000 _,, 
(produced Lao-wa-t‘an) Bamboo-shoots 150,000 ,, 
P‘u-érh Tea ... sive es 25,000 ,, 
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Imports—yearly : 
Chin cloth “Kwang-pu”... «~~ 70,000 pieces 
(likin collected) ... Tis. 70,000 
# =F likin collected ,, 8,000 
Cotton (for the use in north of province) 80,000 cattics 
different kinds dried jish ... «» 60,000 ,, 
Total likin collected yearly, about Tis. 100,000 


Vid Poknay.—Exports :—Opium, | 


n, 
P‘u-érh Tea, | Likin collected yearly : 
Imports :—Cotton Yarn, + formerly, Tls. 48,000 


Tobacco, lately, » 15,000 
Silk, to 20,000 
Dried Fish, 
Teng-yiieh.— Luports :—Tali Marble Stones, ) 
Opium, 
Tea, Likin i 
Imports :—Cotton, yearly 
= Ivory, Tis. 15,000 
Foreign Goods. 


Likin collected yearly for the whole of the province, 
Tis. 325,000 to 400,000 
And Mr, Harrzr continues :— 
It is impossible to get statistics about the number of 
travellers using the main roads and the quantity of goods 
carried along them. 


Mr. Bourn, of the British Consular Service, gives the net 
collection on the trade passing through the Lao-wa-t‘an Barrier 
on the third trade route to Hankow, described above, as Hk. 
Tis. 240,000 annually, Myr. Monsg, of the Imperial Customs 
Service, estimated the value of Pakhoi’s annual share of the 
Yiinnan trade in imported cotton-yarn and cotton and 
woollen piece goods at Hk. Tis. 1,450,000, most of which 
must have followed the trade route from Pei-sch to Yiinnan Fu. 
The statisties of the Mengtsze Customs for the 180 days of 
1889 during which the Customs was open, gives the value of 
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the Transit trade into the interior at Hk. Ts. 100,145, but 
the goods traversed roads leading into all the prefectures of 
the province. The number of animals engaged in the trade 
that passed through the Mengtsze Customs—Exports, Imports, 
and Transit Inwards, all included—for the 10 months between 
the 1st September and the 30th June, was 44,760, but these 
figures are of course very insufficient data on which to 
compile the statistics wanted. ; 

It is to be borne in mind that the answers given to ques- 
tions F. G. H. and J. are given in regard to the southern part 
of Yiinnan, between Mengtsze and Kwangsi, but they also 
bear on roads leading N. and W. from this city. 

It is to be regretted that we have not similar means of 
information from the remuining province in this western 
division; but Kweichow largely follows Yiinnan in its 
outlines, being mountainous, lying generally at a considerable 
elevation over the sea level, and enjoying for its latitude a 
remarkably cool climate. 

The settlement of Kweichow by the Chinese is not yet 
complete, and many aboriginal tribes still exist within its 
borders. They seem, however, within the last 15 or 20 
years to have given little trouble to the Government though 
during the period of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion, and for many 
years afterwards, they remained in an unscttled condition, and 
in many places were actively hostile. 


Il. 


THE SOUTH. 

In the South of China, which we have taken as consisting 
of the three provinces of Kwangsi, Kwantung and Fuhkien, 
aud the islands of Formosa and Hainan, we have again a 
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very different set of conditions. The people are of altogether 
a different type, showing relationship more or less marked to 
Malayan and Pacific types on the one hand, and to Indo- 
Chinese on the other. Everywhere aborigines, of whom many 
are still independent, while others vary from the almost entire 
independent to a condition almost entirely Chinese, and 
differing from them only in patois or perhaps in the head- 
gear of the women, are abundant; and the traces of pure 
Chinese type, except amongst officials or in the large cities, 
are few and indistinct. 

In habits, in agriculture, in folk-lore, in language, as well 
us in physique and physiognomy there is a broad distinction 
between the people of the southern provinces and the rest of 
China, and that difference we find reflected in the condition 
of their internal communications and their methods of con- 
veyance. In some respects the people retain traces of a 
condition of affairs passed away in other parts of China; the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of Canton retain 
many sounds and forms passed out of use in the north of 
China as long ago as the beginning of the Han dynasty, 
and traditions, elsewhere found only in books, are here to be 
studied in living form. In stating these facts we are, however, 
only recounting what is known in like cases elsewhere. As 
the Scandinavian settlers in Iceland carried over there their 
language and tradition, it is from Iceland that not only we 
learn the oldest of Scandinavian dialects, but to it we owe the 
preservation of the old Norse mythology. Similarly, the two 
prevailing dialects in the delta of the Chukiang, the Punti 
and Hakka, afford us almost the only means of insight into the 
speech of the original settlers in Northern China. 

Equally primitive are the modes of conveyance in ordinary 
use. The first settlers probably brought with them the carts 
they used in the northern provinces, but gradually, owing to 
the influence of the aboriginal tribes and the pressure of 
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population, the beasts of burden died out, and man usurped 
the place of the lower animals. This peculiar phase of the 
universal struggle for existence is marked throughout China, 
but nowhere so much as in the southern provinces, and in 
nothing there so much as in the means of traffic. No 
wheeled vehicle of any sort is to be found in the three provinces, 
even the humble wheel-barrow being too great an economiser 
of labour to find favour amongst a population where humanity 
is a drug in the market. The numerous rivers, on the other 
hand, are everywhere navigated, while the people, with the 
instincts of the Malayan races largely developed, take kindly 
to navigation of all sorts. In the interior they are expert 
boatmen, navigating the smallest mountain stream in which 
a bamboo can float; and at sea they, more especially the 
natives of Fuhkien, have for centuries been bold, if unskilled, 
navigators. During the middle ages their voyages extended 
to the Straits and even to Ceylon, and all the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago were regularly visited by Chinese craft 
long before Vasco nz Gamo cireumnavigated the Cape of 
Good Hope and opened the way to European intercourse with 
the east of Asia. 


For the same reason the grent trade routes follow the 
course of the rivers, and Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Chincheo 
and Foochow have for centuries been the great emporia of 
foreign trade and centres of population, 


Proceeding from the west the province of Kwangsi is the 
first to meet our attention. Here the people, especially to- 
wards the north-west, have not developed in so high a degree 
the characteristics common in the other provinces. The 
population has besides always been scanty, and in continuation 
of the routes from Yiinnan and Kweichow, which enter the 
province, beasts of burden for saddle or pack are to some 
extent in use. 
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Mr. Franots A. Cant, writing from Lung-cheo #j Jp] Ting 
in the south-west of the province, near the border of Tung- 


king, tells us of the main roads in Kwangsi. ee 


Such a thing as a road, from a foreigner’s point of view, 
does not exist in Kwangsi, but there are innumerable paths in 
every direction suitable for the passage of chairs and ponies. 
These paths follow natural lines, where practicable, and their 
courses, very winding at times, are not affected by likin 
stations, which, as a rule, are only found along banks of rivers. 
All overland travellers have, therefore, to choose one of the 
above ways, i.¢. chair or pony, of getting from place to place, 
Nearly all travelling, however, is done by boat, and land 
trips are avoided as much as possible, principally on account of 
the cost and partly on account of fatigue. The main paths, as 
I call them, are between the under-mentioned places :— 


Wu-cheo 4% J} to Kwei-lin # Hf. 
do. » Nan-ning Rj ®. 

Kwei-lin #£ #K do. 

Nan-ning fj BH . Peiseh GF &. 
do. ,», Lung-cheo ## Ji]. 

These paths average between 8 and 10 feet in width and are 
adequate for the travel passing over them. 

From Lung-cheo one can reach the capital in about eight 
days’ time by the land route through Nan-ning. By the river 
route the time would be not under four weeks, as one has to 
go down the West River to Wu-cheo and then up the Fa 
River to Kwei-lin. Toreach the coast (Kwangsi has no coast 
line) one has the choice of three routes :— 


(1.)—By the West River to Canton.. 
(2.)—Overland through Kwantung to Pakhoi. 
(3.)—Overland through Tung-king to Haiphong. 
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The first route requires no special remarks. It occupies, 
according to the state of the river and the size of the boat 
taken, from 20 to 35 days. 


By the second route, one can either go direct overland to 
Pakhoi by the way of Ning-ming Cheo # 1 J}], Shang-sze- 
Cheo _- 3 Ji], and Kin Cheo gx Jf], but high mountains 
have to be crossed, and progress is naturally slow, say 12 days 
in a chair; or down the river to Nan-ning and then by land to 
Pakhoi, an eight days’ trip. 

By the third route, one goes to Dong-dang, the first French 
station across the frontier, from which place a good road leads 
to Phu-liang-thuong, where steamers running to Haiphong 
call. This trip, with luck, ean be made within, six days. 


In Kwangtung in Lien-cheo Fu }fé J}, Mr. H. B. Monsn, 
of H.L.C.M. Customs, writing from Pakhoi, states :— 


There are no main roads on the plain ; the cart-tracks leading 
to the farm villages are as well kept and (except that the ruts 
are not always so deep) as well marked as the highway 
leading to the prefectural city. Among the hills the roads 
(broad footpaths) mainly follow the line of the valleys, and 
cross the mountains by natural passes. 10 Ji here are the 
equivalent of three miles. 


At Swatow, in the north-east of the province in (h‘ao-cheo 
3H HH] prefecture the roads are somewhat better, and are 
described as running along concrete banks by the sides of 
the rivers. 

Mr. Jonan H. Horrn, Engineer to the I. C. Telegraph 
Administration, says :— 

Swatow is the port for the prefectural city, Ch‘ao-cheo Fu 
¥) JH], about 23 miles as the crow flies north of Swatow, 
about 30 miles by road or river. 

The road runs on the right bank of the Han River and is 
10 feet brond on an embankment made of concrete. The 
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waterway is most used for the passenger traffic and transport- 
ing goods; boat hire is cheap and boats large and numerous. 
For the passenger trade the so-called “paper-boats” are used ; 
they are about 40 feet long 8 feet broad and flat bottomed. 

From Ch‘ao-cheo Fu to the departmental city of Kia-ying 
Cheo, #% J most of the trade also goes per boat. I think there 
exists a direct path between these two cities, From Ch‘ao- 
cheo Fn paths go to Jao-p‘ing fi 48, Ngan-p‘ing BA 4 Kieh- 
yang $j By (District cities). Ngun-p‘ing, I am informed, was 
formerly the port for Ch‘no-cheo Fa, goods going per boat 
through the many arms of the Han river, and for a short 
distance along the coast to Ngan-p‘ing. In the Han river 
and the river passing Ngan-p‘ing the water is very low during 
the dry season; especially the latter river, where the goods 
have to be put on light bamboo rafts and dragged forward. 

A coast road goes from Swatow by Ching-hai, Tungling, 
Phusoa (where joins the route from Chao-cheo Fu), Ngan-p‘ing, 
Fan-shui-kwan (a little Customs’ station on the provincial 
boundary), Unsio I-chang-poo-feng, and I should say (at least 
from Phusoa) forms the main route between Ch‘ao-cheo Fu 
and Chang-cheo Fu. Between Swatow and Ung-ku‘ing six 
rivers have to be crossed by ferry; for the first part the land 
is very low and sandy. The roads are made of concrete and 
about 6 feet broad, and in very good condition. They are, so 
far as I know, kept in order by the officials, only where they 
run through fields, when it is in the interest of the neighbour- 
ing owners to keep the road in order. From Ung-p‘ing 
(Ngan-p‘ing Hyien) to Chang-cheo F'u j## Jf] (in Fuhkien) the 
road goes through hilly country and is little more than a path, 
the adjacent country little cultivated. From Chang-cheo a 
direct road leads by Jao-p‘ing to Ch‘ao-cheo Fu. From 
Chang-cheo to Amoy and on to Chw‘an-cheo Fu most of the 
traffic apparently goes by boat, it being two days’ journey by 
road, by boat only one. Leaving Chang-cheo Fu, Amoy, the 
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road runs in a curve towards the N.W. to the fishing village of 
Kopia, where is a ferry over a stream a mile across to Chinbe. 
It thence follows a hilly route to Tungan, where the main 
route from Chang-cheo to Ch‘wan-cheo is joined, a stone 
bridge 200 feet long being passed on this route. Following 
the main road towards Chang-cheo Fu the first noteworthy 
object is the Polam Bridge (described lower down). After 
passing the bridge the road winds up a steep path to a pass 
defended by a wall 200 feet long and 40 feet high. This 
simple fortification may be defended by a handfal of men 
against a host. The road passes on through a hilly country, 
and crossing the last range descends to a large valley well 
cultivated, in which is situated the city of Chang-cheo. 

While such is the condition of the roads on the mainland it 
is hardly to be expected that the two large and important 
islands of Hainan and Formosa are better served. The Rey. 
Fravyk P. Gitman, writing from Kiung-cheoin Hainan, says :— 

There are no very well-established main roads in the 
southern part of the Canton province. The inland communi- 
cations are mostly carried on by means of boats either on the 
rivers or the deep narrow bays which indent the coast. During 
an overland journey from Canton to Hainan in the autumn of 
1889, 1 was only required to go overland at three different 
places, in all about two days and a half. As we were exploring 
we walked the whole length of the Lien-cheo peninsula, though 
we might have taken a coasting junk, The road we followed 
was little travelled, and generally an ordinary footpath. 

At Tukow, in Formosa, Mr. Max Szz Cuz, of the LM. 
Customs’ Service, reports :— 

It may be said that in South Formosa there are no roads 
in the European sense of the word,—the footpaths and dry 
water-courses which do duty as roads have no claim to he 
so entitled, for they are in no way kept in repair, nor have 
they been macadamised, raised or drained in any way. It is 
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true bullock-carts manage to get about the country with loads 
of produce, but this can only be accomplished when the 
weather is dry, and at a vast expenditure of hard work. 

The roads to the interior, capital, and coast are all of the 
above description. 

The most frequented routes with the interior from Ta-kow 
are :— 

From Ta-kow NAYTE to Pi-t‘eo iG W114 pu Rij 
” Leng-ya-liao ARTES ”» ” 1 ” 
» Pi-t'eo $2 UL, Kiiu-ka-t‘ang  Jyitls ,, 
» Kiu-ka-t‘ang Just ,, Wan-kin-chwang AGES oe, 
» Pi-tfeo SL Pj ., A-li-kiang PRE 2 
” A-li-kiang Pil 3 »; A-heo Pa HF 1} ” 


» A-heo Boy HR ., Wan-tan wm HY; » 
» Pi-tau }# 58 ., Tang-kang KM HS, 
», Tang-kang J H§ ,, Pang-liao Rm #83, 
» Ping-liao ff ¥€,, Hong-kang Mm HES, 
» Hong-kang i) H£ ,, Chha-sia* HK me 
» Chhi-sid" Hi Hf ,, Hang-chuon fH Wl, 
» Hang-chun {& ¥% ,, South Cape GBAl ,, 


The roads from Ta-kow to Tai-wan Fu and their distances 
between each places are thus :— 

From Ta-kow — AB WEY to Tam-ti®-tau FA is 3 i 
» Tam-ti"™-tia Ba +e Pi ,, Kii-sii" 6 «dk. 10 ,, 
» Ki-sit” $ @., Yu-chhing ff 8.5 , 
»  Yu-chhiongji & ,, Kau-ki-ii oe “ 
» Kau-ki-ti $y ee Ey ., Go-ne-na HA DK ., 
» Gi-neni FMR ,, Akung-iin IG ., 
» Akung-tiimpy 2 fe ,, Ui-sui xz fi. 
» Vissi Fe BH, Jilm — #,5 ,, 
» di-lam = #6. Poa-li-tek PRA,5 ,, 
»  Pod-li-tek 42 Be Ff ,, Toa-d x 8.6 . 
»  Téa-d A «oH ., Ji-tsan-hing— FF ,,7  ,, 
»  Ji-tsan-hing— #47 ,, Ia*-pot” BBC, 


or cr Ol 
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From Ia"-poi” 4 #% to the south gate Ay Fj PY of the 
city is 8 i and a half. At the towns of Yu-chhiong jj &, 
G5-no-ni Fy, HA pk, A-kung-tihm fff 7 PR, and Toa-6 Ke 
there, there is a small stream to cross, which is accomplished 
by a tek-pdé at an expense of a few cash. 

The roads from Tai-wan Fu to Tai-pai Fu, with their 
distances between each others, are as follows :— 

From Tai-wan Fu BASF to Hng-kang-mudi = SHER 4 pu Giff 
» Hng-kang-miii PERE ., Ti-thiu-soa" RULE ,, 
»  TLi-thinu-soa" SUL ., Tsui-chhéng-hang AAAFT6 ,, 
» Tsui-chhéng-hang7K#4FF ,, Chang-hua  {b6 ,, 

From Chang-hua #% {] to the first stream we reach in 
Ta-kap FC FA near Gi-mé-thiu 4 Fj PA, properly called 
4 ¥ Yi, is 5 pu Fi. This stream is called A RM RR, 
when haying passed through this we again cross a second 
to Heo-lung 7 Hil and thence to Tek-cham f Uf, lately 
made the district of a city called Sin-tek (Sin-chu Hyien) 
7 Ff ; from this to Sin-kai 37 AF 6 pu, to Mang-kap fF Hp 
6 pu, and on to T‘ai-pei Pu ¥E 4 3 li further. 

The streams are difficult to pass during rainy seasons 
especially in summer, when sudden floods sometimes rise 
and capsize the ferry boats. 


B.—Mr. Cart can learn of no ancient roads in his province 
(Kwangsi). 

Modern roads (?) are allowed to look after themselves, but, 
owing to a hilly country, they drain easily and are generally 
passable at all seasons of the year. 

Likewise Mr. Morse says :— 

There are no ancient roads, and no roads appear to have 
been paved. The existing roads are not kept up, nor is any 
attention paid to them. 

Mr. Hopper adds :— 

He has met no signs of ancient roads. The present paths 
are very narrow, and nothing is done to keep them in repair, 

13 
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but as the soil is very clayish, they are, when weather is dry, 
in yery good condition. About 10 miles above Chan-cheo 
Fu there are hot springs; dense steam rising from some 
sandbanks in the river-bed, and by putting the hand down 
in the sand you burn it. Further up at Sam-ho-pa are some 
small rapids. The hills close around the Ch‘ao-cheo Fu city 
contains much iron, I think, as the compass will not work with 
accurateness on these hill tops. 

In Formosa and Hainan, which are new settlements, no 
ancient roads of course exist. 

C.—With regard to bridges and other engineering works, 
there is perhaps a little to be said. Fahkien has been by a 
certain class of writers much belauded in this respect, but with 
little reason. Rude causeways consisting of lintels placed over 
stone piers do exist, and sometimes the stones used excite 
admiration from their enormous length and width, and cause 
wonderment as to the manner in which, with their rude ap- 
pliances, the natives contrived to convey from the quarries and lift 
to their places the huge masses. Beyond this art, common to 
many such people, no sign of engineering skill exhibits itself 
in these provinces. 

Mr. Cart answers for Kwangsi:— 

The only bridge I can hear of is the floating one at Kwei- 
lin. In all other parts of the province streams are crossed by 
ferries. There are no viaducts or tunnels, 

Mr. Morss, for Lien-cheo :— 

There are a few small bridges around Lien-cheo, but no 
viaducts (except mud dykes with stone culverts) and no 
tunnels, Streams, not fordable, are usually crossed by ferries. 

Tn Hainan, except a few petty bridges erected as works of 
“merit,” and in Formosa there are none. 

From Swatow, however, Mr. Horrs mentions several bridges 
of the description referred to above. It may be noted that 
the granite of the coast line is particularly well developed in 
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N.E. Kwangtung and along the coast of Fuhkien, and that 
its homogeneous quality and its nearly perfect cleavage lend 
themselves readily to the extraction of monoliths. 

Mr. Grong Purtuiirs, recently H.B.M. Consul at Foo- 
chow, gives an interesting account of these bridges, which is 
transcribed in full. 


Somme Fusxrex Brings. 


There are six remarkable bridges in Fuhkien to be met 
with on the road from Foochow to Chang-cheo, a distance of 
about 220 miles. These bridges, independent of their forming 
important links along a great commerical highway, are worthy 
of being reckoned among the greatest architectural wonders 
of the Empire. 


The Long Bridge at Foochow, called also the bridge of 
Ten Thousand Ages, is the first that comes under our notice, 
This bridge connects the city with the small island of Chang- 
cheo, a smaller bridge about a fourth of the length connecting 
that island with the Foreign Quarter, and is the high road 
to several populous cities lying to the southward. Prior to 
the building of the present structure the river was crossed 
by a bridge of boats, which was first placed there in 1086. 


Later on, in 1804, during the time of the Mongols, a stone 
bridge with a stone railing was commenced to be built, 
the funds for the same being raised by subscription. This 
bridge was finished in 1822. From that time to 1589 it was 
frequently repaired, and in that year was furnished with a 
new stone railing ; in 1810 it was greatly damaged by a freshet 
and duly repaired ; it was repaired again in 1827; I am told 
it also underwent extensive repairs in 1876. The said bridge 
is over 1,700 feet in length, and is about 12 or 13 feet wide. 
It has about 40 buttresses built at unequal distances from 
each other ; these buttresses, to better resist the current, are of 
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hewn granite and are shaped like a wedge both above and 
below. It has 36 openings through which boats are able to 
pass. These openings are at low water not more than 15 to 18 
feet high. Enormous slabs of granite, some nearly 3 
feet thick and 45 feet long, are placed from buttress to 
buttress, and upon these are set other slabs of granite which 
form the roadway. It had till very recently several shops 
upon it. The smaller bridge mentioned above is built in a 
similar manner to the large one. 

Onwards from Foochow to Chin-cheo (Ch‘wan-cheo), one 
comes to the Lo-yang Bridge, which may rightly be described 
as one of the wonders of China. 

This bridge, called also the Wang-an Bridge, is six miles 
from Chin-cheo. It was constructed in 1,023 over an arm of 
the sea; it is over 8,600 Chinese feet in length. The openings 
between the buttresses, 47 in number, are not arched, but like 
the other Fuhkien bridges, flat. There are generally five stone 
slabs placed close alongside each other, which resting on the 
buttresses form the roadway. These slabs are about 30 or 
more feet long. There is a stone railing on either side of the 
bridge let into stone posts, on which are carved lions, pagodas, 
and other objects, these add greatly to the beauty of the 
bridge. The material of which the bridge is built is of dark 
blue granite, which is cunningly morticed together without 
lime or iron to bind it. It is wonderful how it has stood so 
many years without falling. There are some four or five guard- 
houses on it. The building of this bridge is said to have cost 
some four million Taels of silver. 

The next large bridge after Lo-yang is the Chin-cheo 
Bridge, over which is the highway to Chang-cheo and Ch‘ao- 
cheo, and so on to Canton. It is called the Shun-chi Bridge, 
on account of its vicinity to the Shun-chi temple. It is, how- 
ever, better known as the new bridge. It was built in the 4th 
year of Kra-rive 1199 by the Prefect Caao-yine-Luna. It is 
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1,500 feet in length with a stone railing on either side for the - 
protection of passengers. There are pagodas here and there 
upon the piers and two stone figures at the head. Previous 
to the bridge being built the river was crossed by a bridge of 
boats. The bridge having fallen into disrepair at the end of 
the Mongol dynasty it was thoroughly repaired in Chih-ching‘s 
reign [1341] and was again extensively repaired in 1472, and 
also at various intervals up to the present day. 

Still pursuing our way to Chang-cheo, we come next to the 
An-hai Bridge, called also the An-ping Bridge, which is built 
over an arm of the sea; it is, however, quite unprotected, 
haying no railing on either side. It has a guard-honse in the 
centre. It is said to have been built in 1135. It has 362 
openings and is over 8,000 Chinese feet in length. 

On this bridge are two colossal stone figures represented in 
armour, by the side of which there are two large slabs of 
granite on which is inscribed the fact that in 1639 no less a 
personage than Koxinea’s father, Cazne Cara-tuna, who at 
that time held the post of major-general in the neighbourhood, 
had by the raising of subscription put the bridge in thorough 
repair. 

There is a bridge at Tung-an, locally Tong-wa, through 
which town one passes on the way to Chang-cheo, This 
bridge was built in 1094, is about 1,090 feet long and has 18 
openings. After leaving Tung-an one comes to the Tiger 
Ferry Bridge, called also the Kang-tong Bridge, and by 
foreigners the Polam Bridge.* 

This bridge is one of the most wonderful along the whole 
route from Foochow to Chang-cheo, immense slabs of granite 
being used in its construction. 

Bel w fa), about 25 miles south of Amoy :—Total length from bank to 
bank, not including approaches, 912 feet. It has many large stones, the largest 


mensuring 62 ft. 9in. x 6 ft. 8)in. x 4 ft. 10in., containing 1,587 cubic feet of 
granites268,442 Ibs, or, say, 117 tons, 
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The bridge is about 2,000 feet in length, and some of the 
stones placed upon the buttresses to form the roadway are 
estimated by the Chinese as being 80 feet long.* I myself 
measured some of the slabs, and they were over 70 feet long, 
and by rough measurement they were found to be 4} feet 
broad and 6 feet thick, The building of the bridge dates back 
to 1208, The Chinese say it has no parallel in the world, and 
that it was built in a single night by four angels. It is about 
20 to 25 feet above the water. 


On arriving at Chang-cheo there is a bridge over the river, 
which with the shops upon it looks very picturesque. It was 
built at the end of the 12th or at the beginning of the 
13th century, it is about 900 feet long and about 22 feet 
wide and has 28 openings. It frequently requires repairs ; it 
suffered greatly at the time of the occupation of the city by 
the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels in 1864 and ’65, and after they had left the 
neighbourhood it was thoroughly repaired by one Tucksuy, 
an Amoy merchant. 


This bridge is the highway to the Canton Province from 
Chang-cheo, Such are some of the most noteworthy Fuhkien 
bridges, but the account I have given of them without their 
various legends is, I fear, very meagre. I think, however, 
I have sufficiently shown that in this part of Fuhkien, during 
the 11th and 12th centuries, there was great activity and public 
spirit displayed by the officials and the people in the making 
of roads and in the building of bridges, which I am sorry to say 
has not continued to our day—if one may judge by the number 
of broken bridges that one meets with in many parts of the 
province. 





* Mr. Hoppe estimates the largest stone at $2 ft.long,Gft.4in. x 6 ft.4in. 
The stone ig undressed, as it comes from the quarry. The bridge is falling 
into rain, 


H 
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Of the engineering works at Ch‘ao-cheo Fu, ascribed to the 
statesman Han-yii, we may allow Mr. Hopps to speak :— 


The bridge across the river is about 2,000 feet long, 12 feet 
broad, and built mostly of stones, the stones in the roadway 
are of 20 to 40 feet long. The bridge rests on pillars of 
stones (14-2 feet square about 10 feet long); these pillars 
have different shapes, but are all about 30 feet long and 25 feet 
broad), the distance between the pillars is about 25-30 feet. 

The bridge falls in three parts :— 

A piece 600 feet long beginning at the city Hast gate’s 
threshold, resting on two arches and pillars in shape of hexagonal 
prisms. This piece is, judging from the condition and shape 
of the pillars, the oldest part of the bridge; it ends in a 
pierhead with a broad staircase leading down to a 350 feet 
long pontoon bridge, which carries us across the “ Devil’s 
Gap.” There are 20 wooden pontoons (20 feet long, 8 feet 
broad) connected with each other and the two pierheads by 
heavy iron chains. Small flying bridges are laid from pontoon 
to pontoon. Oil lamps on short lamp-posts light up the 
pontoon bridge during the night. 


Ascending a broad staircase we come to the third part of 
the bridge, about 1,000 feet long, resting on 16 pillars in the 
shape of five-sided prisms. The condition of this part of the 
bridge is very good, and it seems much younger than the first 
part. Coming from the Hast gate to the bridge you would 
scarcely notice that you walked on a bridge,—then shops at both 
sides make you think that you still are in the city streets. 
These shops are mostly occupied by hair-dressers and smiths. 
On the other part of the bridge the fruit-sellers have their 
shops. Several fortune-tellers have put up their abodes in the 
temples on the pierheads. 


.At present the roadway is about 25 fect above the water 
level, but during the rainy seasons the water sometimes rises 
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about 10-15 feet above the roadway; when the water comes 
up to a level with the roadway, the chains there holding the 
pontoon bridge are let loose on the one side, the ‘planks are 
taken out of the houses (only the walls parallel with the stream 
are built of stones or concrete), the city gates are carefully 
made water-tight, and traffic across the river consequently 
stopped. In the spring 1888 the water rose 15 feet above the 
roadway, at several places people were to be seen sitting on 
the city wall washing their clothes in the passing stream. 

Just north of the city is an earth embankment three-quarter 
mile long, 30 feet high, and 50 feet broad on which the welfare 
of many millions depends; if this embankment gives way the 
whole low country around Kityang and Swatow will be inun- 
dated. The city, bridge, and embankment is said to have been 
built by Han-yii, who falling in disfavour of the emperor, 
and having been banished to this part of the kingdom, actively 
devoted himself to civilising the rade inhabitants. His efforts 
are symbolised in a legend that he expelled from their rivers 
a monstrous crocodile which was then devastating the land A.p. 
819-824 [Chinese Reader's Manual, 158.] By the crocodile 
is most likely meant the river which he regulated by building 
good embankments and the bridge. The traffic across the 
bridge is very great; during the day there are, [ should say, 
never less than 200 people on the pontoon bridge at a time. 


D.—TrapE Rovrss. 





Mr. Cant, writing of Kwangsi, says :— 

The natural trade route for Kwangsi is the West River, but 
owing to numerous: dikin stations along its course, it is only 
used when other routes are impracticable. Tho result is that 
Kwangsi draws the greater part of her supply of foreign goods 
from Pakhoi, instead of Canton, and likewise uses the same 
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port as an outlet for her native produce. AAllfomeign gools 
for Lung-cheo, Nan-ning, and Pei-seh come {rcomParkhoi. The 
chief route is from Pakhoi to Uh‘in-cheo, ly— bati, and from 
the latter place overland to Nan-ning and Lvamugcl-eo. 

Mr. Morse, from Pakhoi, gives the followiangde tiils:— 

The principal trade routes from Pakhoiare = « fcollows:— 

(a.)—To Yamcheo (Ch‘in-cheo gi ppf) {Cod ly sea and 
river, or 320 Ui by land. 

(b.)—To Onpo (An-p‘a Ze ff) 300 Zé by = sw ocr 270 li by 
land. 

These two are the subsidiary routes from — thfeoling ports 
to the shipping port of Pakhoi, Acces tito thes interior is 
obtained by the following routes :— 

(e.)—To Nam-ning (Nan-ning) jij $f A, shteest: ronte— 

By water to P‘ing-yin-tu 2® $f mE » 180 
» land to Nam-ning aaa ak ai OED gn 





Total trom Pakhoi a (50. di 





(d.)—To Nam-ning, usual trade route— 
By water to Moli (Wu-li) FR Fl » 900 
», land to Nan-hing-hii fj HK EF » MO, 
» Water to Nam-ning .. ave o» §25 ,, 





Total from Pakhoi » 185 
(e.)—To Watlim oe B? HK Wp o- 
By water... one ose w 4&5 


thence access to the West River is obtainel c=asiill ows :— 
By land to Kwei Hyien #f MRabout «150 Li 





Total from Pakhot u «CTR OG 
or as follows :— 





3y land to Pak-liu dE Jf BR about » 1004 
» water to Teng Hyien BR RRabout ., wo ,, 
Total from Pakhoi » 875 0 
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(f.)—To T'ai-p‘ing Ae 4S if vid Shang-sze-cheo | FR Hy 
wholly by land, 800 li; this route is chiefly used for “ express” 
packages and by smugglers. 

From Nam-ning, the distributing centre for Pakhoi goods 
into Kwangsi, Yiinnan and Kweichow, the trade routes ure as 
follows :— 

(g.)—To Pak-sik (Pei-seh #7 #4) 850 li by water; thence 
about 1,800 li by land to Yiinnan Fo. 

(k.)—To T'ai-p'ing Fe AE If 350 Li by river; thence 240 li 
by river to Lung-cheo 7 JH). 

(i.)—To Pin-cheo # Jp] 150 li by land; thence about 
1,500 li. by land to Kwei-cheo Fn. 

Distances along the West River in Kwangsi are as follows :— 


Wu-cheo 4% J}| ff to Hwang-cheo ..._--205 mules 
Hwang-cheo #% J)| to Nam-ning ~~ WS , 
Nam-ning fj 7 ff to Pei-seh £4 255s, 


Mr. Grima, at Kiang-cheo, says :— 

In Hainan the trade routes centre at Hoihow. There 
are three leaving the river above Hoihow over ordinary roads 
for the east side of the island, one on the west side towards 
the interior and one trade route parallel with the west coast. 

Mr. Max Szz Can, at Takow in Formosa, states, at greater 
length :— 

D.—The city of Taiwanfu is the central depédt for all the 
import cargo conveyed by steamers and sailing vessels from 
Hongkong and Chinese ports in this southern part of the 
island, and is the principal place of consumption ; the places 
to which they are distributed are the districts of Kia-i 3% g§, 
Chang-hwa #@ {§, Feng-shan J&l, [lj, and Hang-ch‘un 4q ¥f, 
and also to the seaports of Luk-kong fe }£ and Tong-kong 
We it- 
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The trade routes, on which traders are said to often travel, 
and the distances between each place, are thus :— 


From Taiwan Fu —- BEHBAF to Hng-kang-mui SEYERE is 4 pu SA 


» Hng-kang-miti FYE ., Ka-i % #@.4, » 
” Ka-i i He ” Sai Lé Pj ig ” 4 99 
» sai Lé Pa OR, Chang-hon 8 {h,45 5 


» Chang-hua # 4k ,, Gi-gi-thin 4-oej.,4,, ,, 
» Gi-gi-thiun 4PRCi,, Sin-tek-koiin Mp7yHR,. 6 ., ., 
» Sin-tek-koiin $7/PHR., Keng-chiu-kha FHM, 5. 5, 
»» Keng-chiu-khaF5#e jf ,, Taipai Fu BAGH 6 ss 


E. F. § G@—Usual modes of conveyance, rate of travel, 
and average cost may here be classed together. 

Mr. Kart, Kwangsi, states :— 

The usual mode of conveyance is by boat. Chairs and 
ponies are only taken under exceptional circumstances. 


Goods are generally carried by porters, but packages are 
not allowed to be over 35 catties in weight. One porter with 
a carrying-pole takes two packages, and therefore carries, as a 
rule, about 70 catties. 40 to 60 l/ is considered a good day’s 
work. Pack-horses are seldom seen. 

Rate of Travel per Diem, ete.—By chair or pony a good 
day’s work is between 60 and 90 Ui. With boats down stream 
from 100 to 250 li can be made, depending, of course, upon 
the strength of the current and the number of rapids to be 
crossed. Up stream the rate is between 40 and 100 Ui. 


Chairs, with four coolies, cost from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 
Ponies, as a rule, are the property of the traveller and can 
seldom be found for hire. The cost of a passage per boat 
down stream amounts to between 20 and 30 cents per 100 Ji, 
up stream the cost varies from 80 to 40 cents for the same 
distance. The boat people provide food for the travellers 
without extra charge, 
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Cost of Carriage of Goods, ete.—By the trade routes from 
Pakhoi to Nan-ning and here the carriage of a pieul of goods 
per 100 Ui averages between 30 and 85 cents. From Lung- 
cheo to places in Tung-king the cost is between three and 
four times as great, probably due to a lack of carriers and 
the dangers to be met with along the road from tigers and 
pirates, The standard for packages is one of weight. 

So Mr. Morsr:— 

Where there is no route by navigable stream, the usual 
modes of conveyance are: 

(1.)—For passengers, by chair ; 

(2.).—For goods, by poles on coolies’ shoulders, and, for 
short distances on the plain, by two-wheeled ox-carts ; wheel- 
barrows, with the wheel in front and shafts 6 to 8 feet long 
from axle to end, are also used on the plain. Commerce along 
the trade routes is carried on entirely by boats and porters. 

Riding and pack-animals are not used, except in Yiinnan, 
beyond Pei-seh ; and there are no canals. 

Travellers proceed at the rate of about 100 to 120 lia day, . 
at a cost of about 600 cash ($0.60), allowing four bearers and 
no charge for use of chair. 

Porters carrying goods take each two packages weighing 
not over 35 catties each (60 to 70 catties a man), and make 
an average of 70 lia day; for this he receives 150 cash. On 
this basis the cost of transport on a land route of 100 catties 
for 100 li is $0.35; on a water route it is $0.15 to $0.20. The 
standard is altogether one of weight; imported goods, going 
inland, have of course to be re-packed to reduce them to the 
portable standard. The value of the goods transported from 
Pakhoi to Nan-ning cannot be under three million dollars, 
The bulk may be got at by taking from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the imports at Pakhoi; e.g. it is probable that from 
60,000 to 70,000 piculs of cotton yarn went in 1889 from 
Pakhoi to Nan-ning as a distributing centre. 
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Mr. GILMAN, in Hainan, says the means of conveyance— 

For passsengers, land travel is by chairs or wheel-barrows. 

For goods, land conveyance is by carriers, ox-carta, or wheel- 
barrows. 

The average cost for passengers, per 100 1’, 200-250 cash 
for chairs; and for goods per 100 li, 7-12 cash a catty for 
carriers, less for wheel-barrows ; about 3 cash a catty for carts 
where they can be use. 


Mr, Mak, in Formosa, states :— 


F'—(1) The usual mode of conveyance for passengers is by 
chair. On the road from Anp‘ing to the city of Taiwan Fu, 
which is a good road but only 7 Ui long, people are seen there 
to be conveyed by carriages drawn by horses as well as by 
jinrickshas drawn by man, 

(2)—Most goods for the inland markets are carried there 

_ by coolies. There are no canals and the few rivers that exist 
are only navigable a short distance. 

J*—The usual rate of travel per diem for travellers is $2. 
An average cost is about $4 per 100 Lv. 

G.—Average cost of carriage for small quantities of goods 
per 100 li is about $1.30 per picul. The usual rate for large 
quantities is about 90 cents. Bulky articles pay per pieco, 
while heavy goods pay per picul. 


HT & I—Sarery or Roans, Iyss, ayn Stavistics. 
There is little new under these headings in the three southern 
provinces. Mr. Carn sums it up for Kwangsi, which may be 
accepted generally as a type for the south. 
H—Safety of Roads, ete.—Travellers in Kwangsi, either by 
water or land, are generally pretty safe, and there is little 
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danger of delays due to floods, Water in the river here- 
abouts rises rapidly and goes down quickly, hence even 
if a flood came the delay would only be for a few days, 
at the most. In Tung-king pirates and tigers are numerous 
and travellers therefore always try to go with military convoys. 
Between Phnu-liang-thuong and Langson there are two 
conyoys each way monthly. The most dangerous part of the 
trip is between Than-moi and Kep. Coolies are frequently 
being taken away by tigers, who are exceedingly bold, some- 
times rushing into a camp, seizing a man, and off again 
before a shot can be fired at them, 


T—Available Inns.—Owing to the majority of travelling 
being done in boats such inns as exist along the roads are | 
very bad and afford but little comfort to the tired traveller. 
One can find a place to spread his “P*‘u-kai” and to get 
some food and that is about all. In Tungking the want of 
suitable resting places along the road from Phu-liang-thuong 
to Langson is badly felt. Horses and men have to sleep in 
the same room, and little can be found in the food line. The 
French Military Officers along the route, however, generally 
entertain foreign travellers and these can therefore travel with 
comparative comfort. 


While Mr. Monss states :— 


#T.—Heary rains in the summer delay, but do not inter- 
rupt, communications. This country is much infested by 
hrigands ; and porters travel in bodies, armed for their own 
protection. 

J.—The country inns are such that they may be counted 
as nil, 

Mr, Max Sze Cue and Mr. Gran for Formosa and 
Hai-nan bear similar testimony. 
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14 


THE LOWER YANGTSZE PROVINCES. 


As explained in the introduction, we have here to deal 
with a district very dissimilar both ethnologically and physio- 
graphically from those we have hitherto described. Mainly 
in the former category it may be divided into the two ancient 
states of Wu 3% comprehending the older Sii-cheo # Jf and 
Ch‘u 4 originally King-cheo #fJ Jf]. The distinction between 
the two peoples in both habit and physiognomy is still marked, 
and they never, notwithstanding the common bond of the 
great river Yangtsze, seem to have coalesced. The northern 
portions of the provinces of Hupeh, Anhui (more properly 
Ngan-hwei) and Kiangsu being outside the navigable portions 
of the streams descending to the Yangtsze valley, may for the 
purposes of this notice be almost classed as northern, but the 
distinction in the people shows them to belong essentially to 
the same races as further south. On the other hand the upper 
waters of the Han draining the prefectures of Han-chung 
wk At and Hying-an SM #, carry the waterways of the 
Yangtsze basin amongst a distinctly northern population. 
With these exceptions the Yangtsze and its tributaries below 
the lower gorges of Szech‘wan mark out a special area, 
almost, except on the sea coast, shut out from the rest of 
China and the outer world. 

The Yangtsze then is not only the common means of con- 
veyance, but is also the bond of union between the five provinces, 
and to its broad bosom, with the exception of the Ts‘ien-t‘ang 
and a few comparatively small streams rising in southern 
Shantung, converges now the entive drainage. We say now 
advisedly, because for some six centuries, prior to 1854, the 
Yellow River flowed though a considerable portion of northern 
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Kiangsu, and prior to that the Hwai, conveying the drainage 
of northern Anhui and Kiangsu and a considerable portion 
of that of Honan, found by Hwnai-an Fu  # an exit for 
itself to the sea. At an unrecorded epoch, probably about the 
13th century, it commenced to flow through the Pao-ying 
“8F i and Kao-yu 7% Bf lakes and mingled in the sub- 
prefecture of T'ai Cheo ¥# with the Yangtsze. 

Nor has the upper course of the Yangtsze been free of 
change even within historic times; but in the long course of 
ages, immediately antecedent to the dawn of history, the surface 
of the country must have presented a very different appearance 
from what now meets the eye. Then whiat is still called the 
Hu-kwang (the lake expanse) must have been a vast inland 
sea into which the young Yangtsze emptied its muddy waters, 
while the Han and the lesser streams carried down their 
burdens from the fringing mountain chains. Then also 
Kiangsi constituted a second land-locked sea; while broad 
sheets of water, spread over large tracts of the low lands of 
Anhui, and the delta of the Yungtsze was only represented 
by a low bank reaching from Yu-yao in Chehkiang nearly to 
the Lang-shan on the present left bank of the Yangtsze, 
while behind lay a series of lagoons, the Chen-tsze ff } and 
the Wu-hu 3g ji, (five lakes) of carly Chinese tradition. 
Through these channels the Ts‘ien-t‘ung and Yangtsze joined 
their waters, while Hang-cheo bay had as yet no existence; 
and waterways traversed by the primitive boats of the period 
connected the growing delta of the Yangtsze with the fertile 
plains of Ningpo, Shao-hing and Kia-hing prefectures in 
the adjoining province of Chehkiang, then the seat of the 
kingdom of Yueh i; for a time after, 172 1.¢., it had destroyed 
the kingdom of Wu the paramount state on the eastern sea- 
board. As the lakes and lagoons gradually became filled 
with the sediment brought down by the Yangtsze and its 
tributaries, the inhabitants had a care by keeping old channels 
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open, or digging out new ones to preserve their water com- 
munications ; and to the present day from Yangtsze Cape up 
to the mountain buttresses of Szech‘wan, and even to the north 
of this as fur as the city of Han-chung, uninterrupted water 
communication exists. The inhabitants too have learnt the art 
of training more or less imperfectly their watercourses, so that 
the face of the country has been largely metamorphosed by 
artificial channels or embankments. 

This is not the place to treat at length of these altera- 
tions, but Parr Ganpar’s paper on the communications of 
Yang-cheo Fu 4 Jp] describes some of the alterations made. 
The first historical record we have occurs in the Tso-chwan 
under the date 484 n.c. From it we learn that the king of 
Wn, by the city of Han Ff, now Yang-cheo, made a canal 
connecting the Yangtsze and the Hwai. Subsequently 
under the Yuen, this canal, in whole or part, became a por- 
tion of the connecting link between Hang-cheo and Peking, 
known as the Yiin-ho (the grain-bearing river). In like 
manner the opening of a canal between the Hung-tseh BE }# 
and the Pao-ying, lakes led eventually, when the Yellow River 
occupied its lower course, to the diversion of the Hwai from 
Hwai-an to Sien-nii-miao {lj 2 Bj; below which, by various 
channels in T‘ai-cheo, its waters eventually mingle with those 
of the Yangtsze. Indeed for nearly a year, 1887-88, the 
Yellow River itself, having burst through its right bank above 
K‘ui-feng in Honan, occupied the bed of the Ying-ho ji ja] 
and thence joined the Hwai, and through the Hung-tseh itself 
eventually reached the Yangtsze; and it was only by a vast 
expenditure of money and human labour that the Ho was 
eventually turned into its northera channel through Shantung. 
It is even now a moot point whether the channel thus tem- 
porarily occupied might not have been better adopted as the 
final course of the Hwang-ho, and a navigable channel have 


been thus opened as far as the mouth of the Wei }¥, the 
16 
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classic stream which flows past Si-ngan in Shensi, the first 
capital of a united China. 

A—Under this heading then we find that the chief com-. 
munciations of the Yangtsze provinces are by means of 
its rivers and canals; the great Yangtsze itself, navigable 
through the whole extent of the district, being the main artery, 
North, south, south-east and south-west, these waterways 
communeiate by means of main roads with the provinces of 
Shensi, Honan, Shantung, Kweichow, Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung; the overland communications with the other bounding 
provinces being mostly by mere mountain tracks. 

Of these roads the principal are those connecting the Yang- 
tsze valley with the capital. Of these, proceeding from the 
west, the following may be noted: The partly water-line from 
Wnu-ch‘ang by the river Han to Fan-ch‘eng #t dg. Thence 
following the T‘ang-ho Jaf YJ across the water-shed into 
Honan and on to the great distributing centre of that province 
Cheo-kia-k‘eo JR] [J]. A second altogether overland route 
leads from Hankow by Hwang-pi Hyien $& BK to Ju-ning 
Fu 3 #f and thence on to the same point, A road also leaves 
the Yangtsze near Kiukiang Fu in Kiangsi and goes by way 
of Lii-cheo Fu jig Jf] in Anhui where it meets a main road 
from An-k‘ing, the provincial capital, to Feng-yang Fa Jf, BB. 
From Feng-yang roads lead N.W. to Cheo-kia-k’eo and 
thence to the north and west, and N.E. to Tsi-ning Cheo 
$j St in Shantung. The great main road with the southern 
provinces formerly led from P‘u-k‘eo }§ [J opposite Nanking 
by Ch‘u-cheo }# to Feng-yang (described by the Rey. 
BE. T. Wititams infra). 

With the other provinces the main roads (beginning at 
the west as before) appear to be the great trade route with 
Kweichow and Yunnan. This ascends the Ch‘en J River 
from the Tung-ting Lake to Chen-yuan Fu $ff 3g, in Kwei- 
chow, whence it leads overland to Kwei-yang snd the west. 
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A route to the southern provinces ascends the Siang jf] River 
to near Ning-yuan Hyien ‘8 jf. Thence overland two roads 
lead ; one into Kwangsi, the other to Lin-cheo in Kwangtung, 
whence the traffic descends the North River to Canton. The 
more celebrated, and less than fifty years ago probably the 
most important road in southern China, led by water from the 
Po-yang Lake in Kiangsi to Nan-an Fo fj # and thence 
overland across the Mei-ling fg #j to Nan-hiung Cheo pj HE 
in Kwangtung, whence it descended the eastern affluent to 
the North River and so on to Canton. It was by this route 
that, prior to the opening of the five ports in 1842, all the 
exports from the central provinces intended for foreign trade 
found their way to Canton. Waits Wi.trams says that no 
less than 50,000 porters were employed in the transport of 
goods over the Mei-ling. 7 

These constitute the main roads, but of course along so 
extensive a line, many less known but still important lines of 
necess exist. 

Mr. Hoaa’s paper (published /n extenso supra) affords the 
most detailed information available for the western roads 
through Hupeh. From Hunan we have unfortunately no 
statistics, that province being at the moment practically 
closed to foreigners. Almost the same may be said of 
Kiangsi, From Anhui we have, however, two papers—one 
from the Rev. H. W. Lacuiaw from An-k‘ing, the capital of 
the province and the other from the Rey. Pine Havrer, 
8. J. 


Mr, Lacunan gives as the main roads :— 

1.—The river Yangtsze. 

2.—(a.) A road, provided with good inns every ten li, leads 
from An-k’ing 9 Bi, the capital of the province, through 
Lii-cheo Fu jag J}] and Ying-cheo F'u §§ Ji] to Peking; it is 
well frequented. 
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(b.) A road leads from the port opposite Nanking* and 
joins the other road to Peking at Feng-yang Fu Ji [; it is 
not well provided withinns. Both these roads follow a natural 
line deviating to avoid crossing mountain ranges. 


Pére Havner states as the main roals :— 

Lii-cheo to the 8.W. vid Shu-ch‘eng €f dk, Ttung-ch‘eng 
Hil Suk, Ts‘ien-shan ## jl, and T'ai-hu JK jf]. (Branches at 
Hwang-mei in Hupeh, one road crossing the Province, the 
other leading to Nan-ch‘ang.) 

Lii-cheo to the N.W. wd Cheng-yang-kwan JE BR, 
Ying-shan H& [lj, Ying-cheo Fu $f Jf], where one branch 
continues into Shensi and the other leads to K‘ai-feng Fu. 

Lii-cheo to Shantung and Chihli wid Ting-yuan jf 3, 
and Sii-cheo 7% Jf] (whence a branch lea:ls to K‘ai-feng Fu.) 

Lii-cheo to Nanking vid Ts‘ao Hyien Hi and Tai-p‘ing Fu 
* 7B, and from Nanking to the N.W. wid Ch‘u-cheo #% JH, 
Lin-hwai-kwan fi }f€ BY and Sii-cheo 7 4H]. 

Mr. Witttams, from Nanking in Kiangsu, describes more 
at length most of these roads :-— 

The main roads in this region connecting Nanking with 
the interior are— 

(a.)—The ancient road extending from P'u-k‘eo }f [J, on 
the North Bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, opposite Nanking, 
north-west through Ch‘u-cheo #@ Jf] to Feng-yang Fu 
JB, B If, connecting there with the north-west by various 
roads and continuing in a north-easterly direction to Peking. 
It is 805 li from P*‘u-k‘eo to Feng-yang. Ata large village, 
Ch‘i-ho ‘ji jaf 200 Li from P‘n-k‘'eo a smaller road connects 
with Ting-yuan Hyien jf 38 $8, quite an important city 
from which there are other roads leading into Honan. There 
is really more travel at present over this road from Ting-yuan 


* See however the description of this road by the Rev. B. T, Williams 


—— 
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than over the main road from Feng-yang to Ch‘i-ho }h ji, 
probably because there are good water routes from Feng-yang 
to the south-east. 

(b.)—There is also another road from P*u-k‘eo to Liu-ho 
Fy & about 60 Ui to the north-east over which there is 
considerable traffic in fair weather, but as Liu-ho is on a 
branch of the Yangitsze-kiang the most common mode of 
communication is by water. 

From Liu-ho there are roads to the north-west connecting 
with the old highway to Feng-yang, above described, and 
to the north and east, by which 1 know goods are being 
constantly sent to Yang-cheo —% Jpf on the Grand Canal, 
whether to avoid likin stations or not I cannot say. 

(e.)—The main overland route to Peking from Chin- 
kiang is by canal. There is said to be a good road along the 
dyke of the canal, which is used a great deal. I have never 
been over it, but friends who have, describe it as a good 
wide road and a busy thoroughfare, 

(d.)—There is a road connecting Nanking with Wuhu, 
wd Tai-ping Fu Je Af. It is in a very good condition 
for a part of the way, but in places is badly out of repair 
and during high water is flooded in several places. There is 
not much traffic over this road as there is such good water- 
communication with Wuhu. 

2.—UCommunication between Nanking and the capital of 
of this province, Su-cheo, is vid the Yangtsze-kiang and the 
Grand Canal, 

3,—The Yangtsze-kiang is, of course, the great artery of 
commerce in this region and furnishes us communication 
with the coast, but a great deal of freight goes overland from 
here to Chinkiang ; there being a well-paved road between 
Nanking and that city passing out by two branches, one 
through the T‘ai-p‘ing Gate and the other through the old 
Imperial City Gate, both branches uniting in one road 
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beyond Purple Mountain. I have been over but a small 
portion of the road, but am assured that it is well paved 
throughout the whole distance. Whether likin dues are 
avoided by this route or not I do not know, but as steamers 
are not allowed to take freight from Nanking, this route is 
perhaps considered more reliable than by native boats, which 
are often detained by unfavourable winds and must encounter 
many dangers on the great river. 

So far as my own observation goes, however, it is but a 
small fraction of the traffic that takes this route, From 
Chinkiang the common method of communication with the 
coast for native loads is wd the Grand Canal to Su-cheo 
and thence to Shanghai. This route seems to be well 
patronized, though the cheap rates offered by the steamers 
must greatly interfere with it. All these roads seem to follow 
natural lines, I cannot see that their course is at all affected 
by the location of Custom houses. It does not seem at 
all possible to avoid these. On the contrary the location 
of a Custom house seems altogether dependent upon the 
course taken by the currents of trade. Of course there is 
more or less smuggling by the small paths and by-ways 
across the country, but this could not exist to any great 
extent without attracting attention and would probably at 
once result in the opening of new likin stations on the new 
route. 

From Sii-cheo Fu # J}, in Kiangsu, the Rev. Pine Gary 
also describes these routes :— 

Il y a le Canal Imperial qui traverse le Sii-cheo Fu du §.E. 
an N.W. sur une longeur de 250 li, de Niang-hwa-isze a 
P‘ai-erh-chang limite de Shantung. - 

Tl ya dans le méme sens la route Imperiale (Yii-tao) qui 
va de Ts‘ing-kiang-pu 4 Peking. 

Tl ya le canal au sel (Yen-ho Bi jiJ) qui va de Si-pa (6 li 
N, de Ts‘ing-kiang~pu) h Hai-cheo #¥ J] au bord de la mer. 
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Il y a des nombreuses routes pour toute espice de chars, 
allant de Ts‘ing-kiang-pu 4 toutes les villes du Sii-cheo Fu 
et du Hai-cheo, et de chacune de ces villes & toutes les 
wutres ; tout du nord de la province de Kiangsu que des 
provinces limitrophes, Shantung, Honan et Anhui, 

From the little visited district of Hai-men Ting Pg PY 
at the extremity of the north bank of the Yangtsze, north 
of Ts‘ung-ming Island, we have some interesting notes, 
which are the more valuable that no other description of this 
district has been published. The Rev. Pine Bovcuer says 
of this country :-— 

Le pays de Hai-men est bien microscopique pour occuper 
méme 4 l’instant lattention des societés savantes. Son nom 
figure i peine sur les cartes geographiques. Défaut de sa 
capitale n’est méme pas une ville, ce n’est qu'un gros bourg 
sans célébrité aucune. Pays de formation récente, habité 
par une population fort dense, qui a bien de la peine & tirer 
du sol son pain de chaque jour, il a peu de relations avec 
le reste du monde. Ses littrés vont peu aux examinations, 
on en les dédaigne 4 cause de leur pauvreté quelque peu 
sauvage. En temps ordinaire peu ou point d‘exportation ; 
la famine seule qui désole les provinces voisines peut réussir 
i faire sortir du pays le seigle et le mais, qui sont alors 
exchangés contre le riz blanc du Hia-ho ou de Shanghai ; 
par le réve supréme, l’idéal bonheur du paysan est de se 
nourir de riz blanc. Le mais fait ici avec ce seigle (/é ma) 
le fonds de la nouriture ordinaire, Mais au seigle on joint 
ordinairement deux ou trois parties sur dix de riz blane ; 
et aux répas de cérémonie offert aux parentes et amis; on 
tiche toujours a servir un peu de riz. 

A proprement parler, ILai-men comprend lo territoire | 
soumis 4 la jurisdiction du Hai-men Ting. Cependunt ce que 
je dirai peut en toute verité, je crois, s'appliquer a la partie sud, 
qui légalement dépend du sous-prétet de Tsung-ming. 
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Tout ce pays est terrain d’alluvion de formation récente. 
La oti roulent nos brouettes, au milieu de champs fertiles, 
passaient il y a 80 ans les barques des vieux missionnaires 
encore yvivants. Chaque jour ou plus exactement chaque 
année, de nouveaux terrains sont livrés 4 la culture. Aprés 
avoir fait ces préliminaires indispensables, je réponds aux 
questions posées. 

Les Routes principaux sont :— 

A proprement parler, il n’y en a pas; du moins si on entend 
par le mot routes, des chemins pavés et entretenus d’une 
maniére quelconque. Il y a bien des sentiers plus ou moins 
larges, de bourg & bourg, mais je ne connais pas de voie 
terrestre de communication de quelque longueur qui puisse étre 
decorée du nom de route. Plusieurs fois, aprés avoir suivi 
pendant trois ou quatre // un large sentier, je me suis sfir sur 
une route de communication ; mais toujours j’ai constaté que 
cette prétendue route n’était pas de longue durée et se terminait 
souvent en un tris-humble sentier. 

(1.)—Avee la capitale. Le plus court chemin est d’aller 4 
Shang-hai prendre le steamer. Par voie de terre, on pourrait 
a Ja rigueur, gagner par Li-se et Kioh-tsang le Shantung, et 
la & la capitale ; mais 4 Hai-men qui pense 4 visiter Peking ? 

(2.)—Avee PInterieur. Presque tout le transit se fait par 
eau; cependant une grande partie du riz venant du Hia-ho, 
vient de N.W. par brouettes. Pour les brouettes, pas n’est 
besoin des routes, les sentiers suffisent. 

(3.)—Arec la Cote. Onva pendla cdte, mais on revanche la 
cdte sud, abonde en canaux qui servent a la fois de déversement 
au trop plein des eaux pluviales, et de grandes voies de 
communication pour les marchandises importées ou exportées. 

To the Rev. Pixs D. Gaypan, 8.J., Missionary at Yang- 
_ cheo, we, however, owe the most detailed account of the routes, 
almost wholly by water, in this lower region of Kiangsu, 
which is given at length :— 
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Grandes Routes—Dans le Yang-cheo Fu il n’y a pas des 
grandes routes terrestres. Les grandes voies de communica- 
tion sont des courses d’eau naturels ou artificiels, cur nous 
sommes en pays maritime. 

Le Canal Imperial actuel qui relie le Yangtsze-kiang et 
la Hwai }€, deux des grandes artéres de la Chine, met ainsi 
en communication avec Vinterieur par le nord et par le midi. 

Le Canal Imperial est tout 4 fait artificiel, creusé et 
entretenu & grand frais par la main des hommes sous la 
dynastie des Mongols, qui de Hang-cheo transportat sa capital 
& Peking. On abandonna le parcourse d’un canal primitif 
que les Sung ayuient negligé d’entretenir, et on creusa plus & 
VYoccident celui qui existe aujourd’hui. Il commence 4 Kwa- 
cheo, passe i Yang-cheo (49 /), i Kao-yu Hf (106 1), 
i Pao-ying B§ RK (120 “), & Hwai-an He BE (80 1), a Ts‘ing- 
ho #7 jy (80 1. I recoit la Hwai a Ma-t‘eo 4 une douzaine 
de li. Une chaussée de dix ligues d’étendue encaisse la 
Hwai dans la Hung-tseh Hu et la force de remonter jusqu’s 
Ma-t’eo. Comme son niveau est beaucoup plus clevé que celui 
de canal, trois écluses successives facilitent le passage des 
barques. De Ts‘ing-kiang pu, la Hwai descend au Kiang 
entre deux diques. Celle de l’occident est souvent interrompue 
par des ouvertures plus ou moins large qui donnent passage 
aux eaux des lacs de Pao-ying, de Kao-yao, de Shao-pai Af 1/9 
et autres. A 15 li sud de Yang-cheo 4 San-cha-ho (embou- 
chement de trois fleuves) le Grand Canal a une embouchement 
qui aboutit au Kiang par Ich‘eng #§ 7%. I est frequenté 
par les barques de sel qui viennent de T‘ai-cheo 3 Jp] et 
yont faire leur transbordement i Shi-erh-wei ; c’est aussi une 
traverse de Yang-cheo-d Nanking, lorsque les eaux sont assez 
grandes, 

Pour prévenir Ja rupture de la dique orientale 4 lepoque 
de la crue des eaux les ingénieux ont imaginé trois esptces 
d’evorsoires ; le éfuny, la cha et la pa. 

16 
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Le t*ung jy est un trou carré de deux ou trois pieds toujours 
ouvert ; l’eau qui passe va fertiliser les campagnes du Hia-ho,* 

L’ouverture du cha fii] est de cing 4 huit pieds, et se bouche 
& volonté par une porte en bois, selon que l’on veut retenir 
eau dans le canal ou la laisser couler dans la campagne par 
des petits canaux. La nombre des t‘ung et des cha sur les 
93 li du Kao-yao Cheo est de onze ; il varie assez souvent, 

Le pa dA est une portion de dique de 500 a 600 pieds 
d’étendue qui s’enleve & l’époque des grandes eaux et qu’il 
fant reconstruire aprés. Lorsque on ouvre le pa les eaux qui 
se précipitant par cette ouverture sont recus dans un vaste 
canal creus¢ & cet effet, et se répandent dans les mille canaux 
et dans la campagne de Hia-ho, Si on n’ouvrait pas le pa, 
la dique pourrait se rompre en face d’une ville, d’un bourg 
ou d’une localité importante, et produire les plus grandes 
malheurs, d’autant plus que le niveau du canal est bien plus 
élevé que le pavé et le sol du Hia-ho. 

Actuellement les principaux pa sont au nombre de dix; 
cing pratiqués dans la chaussée du Hung-tseh Hu #E 3 38] se 
nomment les  $& Shang-pa, les cing autres, appelés FP $f 
Hia-pa, se trouvent dans la dique orientale du canal sur le 
territoire de Kao-yao et lautres dun la sous-préfecture de 
Kan-ts‘wan Hyien ff 34 GR. 

Lorsque le fleuve Jaune avait son estuaire au nord du 
Kiangsu, ses eaux débordantquelquefois dans le Canal Imperial, 
se mélaient 4 celles de la Hwai, et produisaient les plus 
disastreuses inondations. Les annales de Kao-yao rapportent 
que la 19° année de Kan@-n1 (1680) le Hung-tseh Hu grossit 
tellement qu’on ‘ouvrit six pa dans la chaussde. Les lacs de 
Puo-ying et de Kao-yao se remplisant bien vite, on ouvrit 
aussi six pa dans la dique orientale. Tout le Hia-ho devait 





* Hin-ho, [> iif, Cette denomination s‘applique au territoire situé & 
Vest du Canal Imperial, 
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comme une mer. Dans les rues de Kao-yao il y avait quatre 
& cing pieds d’eau. 

Les 10°, 11° et 13° années de K1a-K1nG, c’est-ii-dire en 1806, 
1807 et 1809, les eaux s’¢levérent tellement dans les lacs de 
Pao-ying, de Kao-yao et autres qu’il fallut ouvrir cing pa 
dans la dique orientale. Les trois Cheos et les huit Zyiens du 
Hia-ho ne présentérent que l’aspect de l’ocdéan. 

Pour prévenir de tel malheur et assurer les bienfaits de 
canaux, le gouvernment fait des dépenses annuelles trés- 
considérables, moins la voix publique accuse de délayanté 
les mandarins chargés de leur entretien. Néanmoins 
Yexpérience des anciens, a profité aux mandarins; on sait ot 
porter secours et il est rare maintenant d’ouvrir plus qu’un ou 
deux pa. En 1888 on a ouvert celui de Ch‘e-leo au mois 
d’Octobre, et on la fermé en Février de ’année suivante. Une 
légére couche d’eau a couvert presque toutes les campagnes 
de Hia-ho, et y a laissé un limon trés-estimé des cultivateurs. 

La Hwai, grossie de ses 72 affluents, ne pourrait jamais 
loger toutes ses eaux dans le lit du Canal Imperial; aussi 
elle a un cours prés de Hwai-an Fu pour en envoyer une 
partie & la mer orientale; elle en conserve la plus grande 
quantité dans 36 lacs, dit le dicton public. Ces lacs ont 
bouches nombrenses, comme je l’ai déja dit, dans le canal, et 
Valimentent ; mais c’est surtout prés de Shao-pai & 40 li 
nord de Yang-cheo, que se déverse leur trop plein. La, les 
diques s’élargissent, les routes de halage manquent durant 
plusieurs li, les eaux se cherchant une voie. Elles se sont 
creusé trois routes vers le Yangtsze-kiang, qui finissent par 
se réanir pour former une grande riviére appeldée le Petit 
Kiang (4) 7). Il est tellement rapide qu'il n’est pas 
navigable. Le yoyaguer qui de Yang-cheo se rend au bourg 
de Sien-nii-miao {lj Z | passe ces trois cours d’eau sur trois 
ponts différents dont l’un compte plus de 70 arches. C'est le 
pont de dix mille félicités Wan-fu-k‘iao ij iim #8. 
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Le génie canalisateur Chinois s’est empressé de tirer parti 
de cette grande quantité d’eau pour angmenter ses routes de 
communication. A six li sud de Shao-pai a Locha, s’ouvre 
le canal de transport des sels, qui s’extraient des eaux de 
la mer tout le long des cétes, Le nouveau canal est presqn’ 
aussi fréqnentés que le premier. I] passe 4 I-ling ‘eg RE, ot 
i Peh-ta-ho Fy #§ fit, bourg que traversait autrefois la 
course de l’eau qui mettait la Hwai en communication avec le 
Yang-tsze-kiang, il continue sa route directement sur Tai- 
cheo # Jp], qu'il laisse au nord. A Hai-an-cheo fg Ze Fy il 
tourne au midi, se rond & Ju-kao # dont il traverse le sous- 
préfecture ; il visite aussi T*ung-cheo jj J] et va se perdre 
dans le Hai-men Ting #4 F] §4 apres avoir parcourn 490 Li. 

Cette grande ligne de communication se relie le Fleuve Bleu 
par le canal de T‘ai-hing 3 M A T'ai-cheo et par celui de 
Tai-k‘iao & Po-tai-ho, qui n’est plus fréquenté que par les 
petites carques du pays, 4 cause des ponts ct du manque d’eau. 
Le Petit Kiang remonte aussi avec la marée du Yang-tsze- 
kiang 4 Sien-nii-miao, mais il n’améne que des convois de 
construction. 

Le canal des sels ne communique pas le nord avec le Hia-ho 
que par l’écluse Pao-leo-cho, située d Kung-kia-chen, d sept 
li de Sien-nii-miao, Comme le sol du Hia-ho est des 
plusieurs pieds moins élevé que le lit du canal, it est quelque- 
fois assez difficile d’opérer la remonte. Quiconque veut, avec 
le méme bateau se rendre de Kao-yao, de T*ai-cheo on de 
Yang-cheo 4 Hing-ho ou 4 Tung-t‘ai ff BE doit entrer dans le 
Hia-ho par cette écluse. Il est vrai qn’A Kao-yao et A T'ai- 
cheo une barque du Hia-ho pent l’y conduire directement. 
La sous-prefecture de T‘ung-t‘ni communique sans barreaux 
avee celle de Ju-kao Ay Sf. Les salines de Tung-t‘ai et de 
Hing-hu expédient leur produit & T*ai-cheo ou se fait wun 
premier transbordement, Les jonques chargées de sel (il en 
est qui portent jusqu’s 800 tan) paient la douane & T‘ai-cheo’ 
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et vont ensuite a Shi-erh-yii -- — $ décharger leur 
cargaison sur les barques du Yangtsze-kiang. Les sels 
provenants des fourneaux du département de Hwai-an et de 
Tarrondissement de Hai-cheo prennent la voie de la Hwai 
traversant le Hung-tseh Hu, et s’en vont approvisionner les 
cuisines des provinces centrals de l’empire. 

Dans le Yang-cheo Fu il n’y a point de grand canal qui 
conduise 4 la mer, et les cdtes sont peu habitées. La dique 
Fan-kung-ti qui protége le continent de hautes marées, est 
munie d’un grand nombre de cha (écluses & porte) qui lnissent 
échapper le trop plein d’eau, et assainissent les campagnes. 

Tout le monde sait que le Canal Impérial méne & la capitale. 
Un trés-grand nombre de voyageurs qui se rendent & Peking, 
louent 4 Yang-cheo une barque qu’ils quittent & Ts‘ing-kiang- 
pu. La, il prend un char plus expeditif et moins couteux, 
car il n’a pas des écluses a passer. 

Les départements de Hwai-an, de Sii-cheo, # Jp, de 
Yang-cheo, de Kinng-ning, et les deux arrondissements de 
T‘ung-cheo et de Hai-cheo doivent fournir 4 l’empereur 20,000 
tan de riz. Ce riz doit remonter le Canal Impérial sur des 
harques speciales, qui chargent chacune deux cent tan & raison 
de 800 sapéques le tan pour frais de transport. Elles pourraient 
en porter beaucoup plus, mais elles sont autorisées 4 prendre 
d’autres marchandises, exempter des douanes fin de recevoir 
du gouvemment une salaire moindre. Ces barques ne font 
qu’un voyage par an, et font, me dit on, leur chargement a 
Puo-ying. 

Comme je me suis fort étendu sur la premitre question, il 
me reste peu de choses i dire sur l'autre. 


Band C.—Anorgxst Roaps ano Enatneertna Works. 


There is little more to he said of the condition of the roads 
in these provinces than elsewhere. Although the valley of 
the Yangtsze was not the original site of Chinese civilisation, 
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there was from the seventh to the twelfth centuries a period when 
the empire reached its highest level of material well-being, 
During this time more care seems to have been bestowed on 
the internal communications, as well as on external trade, and 
of this period traces now and then seem to survive in the lower 
Yangtsze provinces. Commencing with Anhui Mr. Lacaian 
from An-k‘ing states :— 

There are roads connecting An-k‘ing with all the Fu 
and most of the Hyien cities north of the river. I believe 
that most of these roads are ancient, their condition is that 
of mere tracks over moorlands or through rice-fields ; for 
some 5 li on either side of Hyien cities, and for 20 i on 
either side of Fu cities, and very often where they cross hills 
they are paved—in the two former instances out of public 
monies, in the latter I expect by local committees—but with 
this exception they are mere tracks which have never been 
made and seldom mended, Often they are interrupted by 
broad rivers on which there plies either a public or a private 
ferry. I have not been able to ascertain that there are any 
noteworthy bridges, viaducts or tunnels in the province. 

This statement it will be seen lower down has to be modified. 

The Rey. E. T, Wiiutams from Nanking gives a description 
of the road made by the first emperor of the Ming, remarkable 
amongst all who have sat on the imperial throne of China for 
the energy and wisdom with which he administered state affairs, 
whether as a soldier carrying all hearts, or an administrator 
wielding with foresight and justice the affairs of empire. 
Unfortunately his immediate successor was a weak young prince, 
and a younger son, Yung-loh, raised the standard of rebellion, 
and finally removed the seat of government to Peking; and 
with the removal strangled for centuries all hope of material 
progress in the empire. Mr. Wriu1ams states :— 

B.—The only ancient road in this part of the province is 
that mentioned above, from Nanking to Peking wid Feng- 
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yang Fu. Ferry-boats are continually plying between Nanking 
and P‘u-k‘eo, the real starting point of the road. Recently a 
company has been organized for the establishment of a free 
ferry as an act of charity (RF Gf). Ten fine large boats have 
been built and the company began its good work Oct. 16, 
1890, with great ceremony. On the old ferry the ordinary 
charges are 35 cash for each passenger and 100 cash for 
donkey or 150 for a horse. The river is perhaps a mile wide 
at this point, but the ferry-boat must travel an additional 
three miles to reach the gate of P*‘u-k‘eo, as the north shore 
of the river is very low and marshy. P*‘u-k‘eo is built at the 
foot of a range of hills and has communication with the river 
by means of a small creek or canal, except at low water when 
there is a passable road across the marshy flats above-mentioned. 
The city was built during the Ming dynasty and has a 
magnificent wall, but is almost wholly deserted now, the 
inhabitants, if I may call them so, dwelling along two busy 
streets outside the north wall. A few years ago a canal was 
cut through the shoulder of the range of hills just referred to, 
connecting the Ch‘u-cheo river, or the Ttien Ho (FK fi) as 
it is also called, with the Yangtsze-kiang thus lessening, by 
more than one-half, the distance by water to Ch‘u-cheo ; the 
natural course of the river being by a winding channel to 
Liu-ho and into the Yangtsze-kiang about mid-way between 
Nanking and Chinkiang. On the bank of this canal there is 
a warm spring not far from the city, the temperature of the 
water being a little more than blood heat. The ancient road 
which I wish to describe runs for a short distance along the 
bank of this canal and is beautifully shaded with willows. 
The road was built by Huna Wu the founder of the Ming 
dynasty and besides being the high-way between Nanking 
and Peking was intended no doubt to give importance to 
the Emperor’s native city, Feng-yang Fu. It is in many 
places but little more than a dyke across the rice fields, but 
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for the greater part of the way is a well-built road some 
25 feet wide and raised in some places from 12 to 15 
feet above the surrounding country. There are remains 
in many places of an ancient pavement, but this las almost 
wholly disappeared and the road is simply a bank of earth 
at present, though kept in very fair condition. The country 
traversed between P‘u-k‘eo and Feng-yang is of a very poor 
character; the soil is thin and the population sparse, but 
beyond Ting-yuan Hyien and Feng-yang there is quite a 
decided change for the better. The towns and cities, many of 
them, have never recovered from the devastation wrought by 
the rebels. Ch‘u-cheo, once a city of considerable importance, 
is in a very dilapidated condition. Feng-yang Fu, however, 
has a much more prosperous air. ‘Feng-yang Hyien, also a 
walled city, about a half-mile from the Fu city is but thinly 
populated ; though the older of the two cities and still a place 
of political importance. The monastery, where Hung-wa 
spent his earlier years, still exists, but the buildings are 
modern; some ancient relics, however, are shown. A temple 
has been erected on the site of his birth-place just outside 
the East Gate. Two mountain ranges are crossed by this 
highway, the Kwan Shan §@ {lj and the T‘ai Shan ff jl. 
These are, properly speaking, but ranges of lofty hills. The 
summit of the Kwan Shan is about 35 li beyond Ch‘u-chen, 
that of the T‘ai Shan about 80 li farther. The road through 
this mountainous region has been repaired in recent years by 
Yung Ta-jen (f£ HK A) while occupying the post of 
Tao-t‘ai at Feng-yang Fu. A tablet by the road-side at 
Ch‘i-ho seeks to perpetuate the memory of his benevolence. 
There is «w sort of tunnel at the top of the Kwan 
Shun. It was originally, evidently but a deep cut, and 
to prevent the falling of loose fragments of rock upon the 
road it has been arched over. The arch is 120 feet long and 
gives a passage about 14 feet wide and 16 feet high. There are 
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three splendid bridges on the road ; the first consisting of five 
arches of fine stone-work over a branch of the T‘ien-ho about 
35 li from P*‘a-k‘eo, a second at Chu-lung-k‘iao ¥ HH HE, 
a large market town between the Kwan-shan and the 
T‘ui-shan. It crosses » wide mountain gully which contains 
but little water, except in the rainy season. This is also a good 
piece of work consisting of seven or eight lofty arches of stone. 
The third crosses the Ta-ho at Ch‘n-ho and consists of some 
10 arches of a coarse conglomerate that has been greatly worn 
during the centuries which have passed since its construction. 
The bridges along the ronte have all been greatly neglected 
and some of them are used only when absolutely necessary : 
the upper stone-work has sometimes been carried away almost 
entirely and the rains have washed out the filling, exposing the 
arches beneath. This road is the great thoroughfare connecting 
the north-west with the sea. Daily it is covered with caravans 
passing to and fro; donkeys, mules and horses, laden with 
cotton, rice, nen (the Chinese vermicelli), hemp-seed, hemp- 
oil, bean-oil, opium, wine (sumsiw), medicinal herbs, donkey- 
hides, lamb-skins, furs and other products, to be exchanged for 
cloths—foreign and domestic, paper, wearing apparel, household 
furniture, farm utensils, kerosene and other imported goods in 
great variety. Long trains of wheelbarrows are also seen 
carrying similar merchandise. A cart is so rare as to be a 
curiosity, camels are seen occasionally, but their use is 
confined almost wholly to certain quack doctors from the 
North who pretend to a cure all in the shape of a plaster male 
from the earhel’s hide. The camel is doubtless taken along as 
evidence. The condition of the modern roads as a rule is all 
but intolerable. One may say that with a few exceptions they 
are never repaired except when utterly impassable, and then 
in the most make-shift way. Yel in the immediate vicinity 
of Nanking all the roads for a few li are kept in excellent 
condition, 
W7 
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Pine Gary, writing from Sii-cheo in the north of Kiangsu, 
speaks of the disappearance from its old channel of the Hwang-ho, 
and the condition of this portion of the Imperial Canal :— 

Une grande voie de communication a disparu depuis 40 ans, 
celle du Hoang-ho, qui se rendait du Honan & la mer, 
en traversant tout le N. du Kiangsu, et dont l’ancien lit, 
maintenant cultivé et méme habité, apparait encore avec ses 
digues ¢levées, dominant les compagnes voisines. 

Sauf pour le Canal Imperial (Yiin-liang Ho) qui donne 
encore passage chaque année 4 500 ou 600 jonques portant le 
riz de ’Empereur & Pekin ; je n’ai jamais entendu dire que les 
mandarins fassent des dépenses, pour l’entretien des voies de 
communication. Lorsquelles sont peu trop défoncdes, les 
riverains dont les champs en patissent, se chargent eux-inémes 
de les rencaisser. 

A part quelques écluses sur le Canal Imperial, aucun travail 
remarquable. 

From Hai-men Pine BoucusEr says :— 

Le pays étant de formation récente, il ne s’y trouve pas de 
routes anciennes. Les routes actuelles ne sont entretenues que 
par les proprietaires des terrains avoisinants, et cet entretien se 
reduit & fort peu de chose. Nulle part hors du bourgs je n’ai 
vu paves. 

Les ponts abondent dans ce pays; mais quels miserable 
ponts! De viaducts ou de tunnels il n’est pas question dans 
un pays ou les seules montagnes sont les tombeaux. 

From Yang-cheo Fu, however, Pknz Ganpar, in addition 
to his details of the engineering works in connection with 
the section of the Imperial Canal between Yang-cheo and 
Ts‘ing-kiang pu, gives the following note on the much debated 
question of the old canal referred to in the Tso-chwan (see 
Lecos, Classics; V. p. 819) :-— 

Anciens Canaue.—Confuacius dans le Tso-tswan au Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
dit que la neuvieme année du Prince Ngai (B.C. 485) on 
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creusa le canal Han-keo Ff jf qui communiquait du 
Yangtsze-kiang 4 la Hwai, Je I’ai deja signalé. C’etait le 
Peh-t’a Ho d’aujourd’hui qui de Yi-ling remontait 4 Han-cha. 
La, il prenait le nom de Shan-yang Hu |] BF iff, long de 300 
li et aboutissait & la Hwai. Cette voie est abandonnée, et en 
grande partie obstru¢e, surtout dans les environs de Lin-tseh, 
Big 2 GX, ancien chef lieu de sous-préfecture. 


De Kao-yao & Hing-hwa et a Tung-t‘ai il y a un grand 
canal qui supplait autrefois Yiin-yen Ho canal de transport de 
sel. Il partage le Hia-ho en Hia-ho méridional et en Hia-ho 
septentrional. Cette voie existe encore, mais depuis que les 
eaux de la régie convergent tout 4 T‘ai-cheo, il est beaucoup 
moins frequenté, 

Ponts—Du Yangtsze-kiang 4 Ts‘ing-kiang il n’y a pas 
de pont sur le canal. Les voyageurs que veulent le traverser, 
trouvent partout des bacs. C'est un grand avantage, car les 
ponts retardent considérablement les barques, surtout lorqu’il 
faut abaisser les mfits. Pour parer cet inconvenience, sur les 
canaux frequenté par des forts bateaux on a construit des 
ponts, dont le milieu est mobile. Il se compose de plusieurs 
poutres sur lesquels repose un plancher. Lorsqu’une 
barque veut passer, elle s’annonce au bruit du tomtom; 
quelqu’es bonnes femmes arrivent, tirent le plancher, puis le 
poutres, et la barque opére son passage, moyennant 14 
sapéques. Ilya un pont de ce genre & Sien-nii-miao, 4 Yi-ling 
et dans beaucoup d’autres bourgs situés sur le canal du trans- 
port des sels. On en trouve aussi, en se rendant 4 Hing-hwa 
par le canal qui a son embouchure a Kung-kia-lan ; ils sont 
méme trés-nombreuses avant d’arriver 4 Fan-ch‘a $€ #3, on 
compte deux, irois et méme quatre dans un méme bourg. De 
Fan-ch‘a & Hing-hwa le canal s’élargit, il n’y a plus de ponts 
i passer. Il n’y en a pas non plus de Kao-yao 4 Hing-hwa. 
Dans le Yang-cheo Fu il y a des ponts 4 P'infini, mais je n’en 
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connais pas de beau remarkable, si non celui de Wan-fu-k‘iao 
qui ne l’est par le nombre de ses arches, 


D.—Travr Rovres. 





Of trade routes in this district apart from what has gone 
before there is little to be said. The great trade route is of 
course the Yangtsze, and next to that the wonderful net-work 
of canals in lower Kiangsu and Kiang-peh. Further west the 
Po-yang lake and its tributaries form the heart and arteries 
of Kiangsi, while the Hukwang is essentially a region of lakes 
and shallow rivers, anastomizing in a way almost marvellous. 
Although naturally the water roads are the easiest of access, 
such is the folly of the government system of revenue that 
much, and in many parts nearly all, the interchange of trade 
products is forced into by-paths and across mountain ridges. 
In addition to what has been stated by Mr. Hoae, the following 
notes are at hand. Mr, Lacuuan states of Anhui:— 

P.—With the exception of the Yangtsze there are no routes 
in the province which can be spoken of as “ trade routes.” 

The salt- monopoly enjoyed by Wu-hn 4jé 3{f on the river, 
and Chen-yang Kwan $i [§) fj in the north, make these places 
centres of considerable traffic. Goods imported and destined 
for the northern part of the province either pass through 
Ganking (Ank’ing) or Shih-p‘ni, about 90 Ii to the west of 
Ganking, on a small river, or go up a river to the east, to 
Ts‘ao-hyien Si MR on the Ts‘ao lake. Almost the only export 
of the province is a tonic called “fub-lin,” derived from the 
root of the fir-tree which comes from an upland district 
about 150 Ui north of Ganking. 

Mr. WILLiAMs :-— 

D),—The main trade routes, so far as I have been able to 
discover, are mentioned above. First and chief is that of the 
Yangtsze-kiang (with its tributaries), next that of the Grand 
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Canal, then the road from Feng-yang to P‘n-k’eo, and that 
from P‘u-k‘eo rid Liu-ho to Yang-cheo. There are others in 
the province quite as important as the last mentioned, but 
I am not personally acquainted with them. 

Mr. Wiiirams adds in a subsequent communication some 
details of the disabilities under which the internal trade suffers. 
On a recent visit to Liu-ho, in Anhui, he states :— 

T met a caravan laden with cotton bound for Yang-cheo. 

In my recent report to you on “ Inland Communications” 
I mentioned this route, but said I did not know positively 
that it was taken to avoid likin dues. On this occasion 
I asked the chief driver why cotton was sent overland when 
so much cheaper carriage could be had by water. He replied 
that the taxes on the water route were too heavy. He came 
from some distance above Nanking, not far from the river on 
the north side (Kiang-pu Hyien). There are five or six likin 
stations between Nunking and Chinkiang. He said that, 
travelling overland, dues were collected only at Lin-ho. 

I regret that I did not at the time make a note of the 
amount paid there. My memory is that he said about 200 or 
800 cash per tan. 

While Pinr Gannar (Yang-cheo) adds :— 

D.—Routes de Commerce.—La, ot la barque n’est point 
en usage, faute de canal il ya des sentiers plus on moins 
fréquentés par les bronettes ou les fines du pays. On peut 
ainsi se rendre de Yang-cheo i Hii-yi Hyien, fF 94, en Anhui 
et autres lieux. Le brouettes se comptent 200 & 300 sanéques 
par jour, 


EE. F. §& G—Monn or Conveyance, Rate or Travan 
anp Cost, 





On these subject there is little additional to be said. The 
modes of travel are—where water-ways are used, of course 
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boats of various sorts and sizes; on roads, pack and saddle 
animals, the ordinary travelling chair, and the wheelbarrow, 
here by no means the elaborate machine that occurs further 
north. The use of carts is almost or entirely unknown. In 
Manco Poto’s time they are noticed, however, as far south as 
Hangchow, who speaks of the pleasure-loving people as 
driving about the city in carriages. “In the main street of 
the city you meet an infinite succession of these carriages 
passing to and fro. They are long covered vehicles fitted with 
curtains and cushions and affording room for six persons,” * 
According to Samrpo, quoted by Yuun, they were abandoned 
in China about the time they were introduced in Europe and 
Yous suggests that this was either the cause or effect of the 
“neglect of the roads of which so high an account is given in 
old times.” The decline in material ciliyisation of China since 
the days of the early Sung’s is however marked, and Hung- 
wu’s attempt to revive it was rendered inoperative by the 
withdrawal of the capital to Peking as mentioned above. For 
the rest our authorities may be left to speak for themselves. 

Mr. Lacaian (Anhui) tells us the usual methods of convey- 
ance and rate of travel are :— 

1.—Riding on horses or in sedan-chairs. ; 

2.—Barrows pushed by hand, each carrying from 200 to 
300 catties. 

Donkeys are seen occasionally. 

The usual rate of travel for those riding in sedan-chairs 
is:—bearers, 360 cash a day; food, 150 to 200 cash a day. 
For pedestrians food, 100 to 200 cash. Horses and mules 
can only be got at large centres or on certain roads at seven 
cash a li or thereabouts. The average cost for travellers riding 
in chairs would be about 630 cash per 100 li. 

Mr. Wittiaus at Nanking states for Kiangnan :— 

E.—I presume it is hardly worth while saying that in this 

* Yule’s Marco Polo, lat Ed, vol, II, p. 163, 
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province the most common mode of conveyance for passengers 
and goods is by boat. Not only are there the large steamers 
and junks plying along the coast and up the Yangtsze- 
kiang, but nearly the whole province is interlaced with 
canals and small rivers on which the smaller boats do a 
thriving business. Still a great many travellers go inland 
on donkeys, mules and horses, and a few on wheelbarrows. 
. The same conveyances are used for the transportation of 
goods also, as I have indicated above. 

F-—The rate of travel per diem for travellers depends upon 
the manner of travelling and the condition of the roads. 
A day’s march, or chang (3€) is reckoned as 90 li, but the 
first and last days trip are not expected to cover more 
than 60 li each. A Chinaman may hire a donkey for 200 
cash per day, finding food for donkey and boy; or for 250 
cash without food. He can get a horse or mule for 300 or 
400 cash a day. He will perhaps average 75 li per day. 
The wheelbarrow men often make a special contract for the 
whole journey. It is rather an uncomfortable mode of 
travelling over these rough roads and not much used in this 
region. The cost, however, is greater than for riding 
animals, as the wheelbarrow will carry either two men or 
one man and considerable baggage. The rate is about 400 
cash per day (for each barrow), and a day’s travel 50 or 60 le 

From this it will be seen that the rate of travel by land is 
from 200 to 400 cash per day for each person, or from 222 
to 445 cash a man for 100 li, A fair average will be 300 
cash a man each day or 400 cash for each 100 Ui. 

Bout travel is much cheaper. Travelling on the smaller 
boats costs 120 cash a chang for each person, a water chang 
being 100 Ui. On the larger boats, where there is no com- 
petition with steamers, as in the Grand Canal, each man will 
pay about 185 cash per chang ; where there is competition 
with steamers, the large boats ask 133 cash per chang for 
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long distances. A fair average, I presume, will be 150 cazh 
each chang or 100 Ui. But in addition one must pay wine 
money and incense money (for propitiating the gods and 
securing fair weather). Food on the boats is extra and 
costs ordinarily 85 cash a meal. But in sailing up stream 
the boatman will not bind himself to furnish food as the bout 
may be wind-bound. 

G,—The cost of carrying goods also varies according to the 
method of transportation and the condition of the roads. 

A donkey will carry from 100 to 150 kin FF and will 
cost from 200 to 300 cash per day for 60 to 80 Ji, with the 
additional expense of supplying food to the donkey-boy and 
donkeys, one boy caring for three or four animals. 

A horse will carry some 180 A/n and a mule about 240 
kin and will cost from 850 with food, to 500 cash each 
where the boys themselves provide food and provender, 
This latter rate prevails in mountainous regions. Horses 
and mules will travel 70 to 80 lia day. Wheelbarrows will 
carry from 180 to as high as 300 kin each, according to the 
character of the road, and cost from 300 to as high as 500 
cash per day, making about 50 Waday. The average cost 
by land is about 290 cash for 100 catties each, 100 U/. The 
standard is usually one of weight. 

By water, freight rates are much cheaper of course. A 
boat with a carrying capacity of 100 tan, a tan being 
100 catties, may be hired for a short distance at 1,000 cash 
a chang (100 Ul) iv. 10 cash a fan for each 1001’. Fora 
long distance it may be hired for 800 cash each chang or 
8 cash a tun each 100 i. Or by the day for G00 cash per 
day. 

A larger boat capable of carrying 300 fan, called a three- 
ts‘ang boat = fj ff, may be hired at $1.50 each chang, or 
$1.00 per day, é.e., 5 4'y cash a tan for each 100 li. 

Still larger boats, such as travel on the Yang-tsze-kiang, 
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capable of carrying 500 tan can be hired for $2.50 a chany, 
or $1.00 per day, i.e, about sume rate as the last, 5.1 cash 
each tun for 100 li. If one hires the boat and loads it he 
must pay all likin dues, if empty, the boatman must pay the 
bout dues. There is extra charge for wine and incense 
money, and 56 cash must be paid for writing the contract. 
Food can be had on the boat for 35 cash each meal. Thus 
the average cost of transportation by water is perhaps 7 cash 
each 100 catties for 100 li, wine and incense money extra, 
the ordinary standard being one of weight. 

Pire Gar in the extreme north (Sii-cheo Fu) of 
Kiangsu :— 

1.—-Les barques de toute taille pour les deux canaux. 

2.—Par terre, les petits chars 4 deux mules de Peking. 

3.—Des bronettes, dont la roue est au centre ou en ayant, 
avec deux ou quatre bras, avec ou sans voiles. Des chars 
ayant deux, trois ou quatre rones tires par deux, trois vu 
quatre bétes—cheveaux, beeufs, ‘ines ou mulets. 

Le prix d’un char de Peking revient en moyenne A un 
tael par jour, tant pour les marchandises que pour les 
voyageurs. Les tages sont en moyenne de 80490 li. Le 
prix moyen d’une brouette est de cing sapéques par li. 

Pires Boucwer, at Hai-men, adds :-— 

Les voyageurs vont en brouette. Pas de chevaux, ni 
d’anes, ni de mulets, ni de besufs. Les chaises sont réservées 
aux mari¢es et aux magistrats. Les plus gros proprictaires 
usent de la brouctte, qui a ce grand avantage que quand 
les chemins sont mauvais il est impossible de s’en server. 

Les marchandises se transportent en brouettes et en 
barques. Le riz du Hia-ho nous arrive par les brouettes du 
nord, celui du Kiangnan par les barques du sud. 

Le coton. vendu et amass¢ sur les bourgs, s’entasse sur les 
barques et est conduit & Shang-hai. 

Le mais et le seigle achetés pour les provinces désoldes 
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par la famine suivent la méme voie. Ci sont les seuls urticles 
exportés, J’ajoute les pois (wang-~lew) qui servent A faire 
de V’huile. 

Les huiles du Shan-tung viennent par Shang-hai ; les fruits 
du méme pays, les jambons suivent la méme voie. 

Le bois vient de Shang-hai aussi ; la chaux est de Ch‘ang-shu. 
Les étoffes sont toutes de Shang-hai,—en somme tonte 
importation vient de Shang-hai et c‘est a cette ville ‘qu’ont 
recours tous les marchands haimenois. 

Cet import arrivé par cau aux gros bourgs est ensuite 
emporté sur les brouettes jusqu’aux plus petits hameaux. 

En un mot: le producteur conduit sur la brouette ses mar- 
chandises au bourg, et en rapporte les articles importés. Du 
gros bourg & Shang-hai, la voie d’eau est la plus ordinaire. 

F.—On voyage ordinairement au prix de six ou sept 
sapéques par li et par brouette. Le prix est un peu plus fort 
pour les petites distances, moindre pour les grandes. 

G.—De la maison du producteur au bourg, le brouettier 
qui charge un fan ou wn tan et demi de grain recoit aussi 
de sept & huit sapéques par L 

Les brouettiers se occupent guére que du poids. 

Le coton est souvent porté 4 dos d’homme jusqu’au bourg. 

Une barque chargée de 50 ou 60 tun demandera une 
dépense de 3 & 4,000 sapéques pour 100 li. Une distance 
moins longue demandera une dépense proportionnellement 
plus forte. 

Pre Ganpar at Yangchow says :— 

Moyens de Transport.—C’est la barque qui est le plus en usage 
pour les hommes ainsi que pour les marchandises. Partout 
le voyageur trouve une barque qui fait le service public d’une 
ville ou d’un gros bourg & un autre. S’il veut se payer un 
bateau pour lui seul, il en trouvera ainsi & louer a sa volonté, 
grand ou petit. , 

Prix de Voyager—Le prix de voyager sur une barque 
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omnibus est environ deux ou trois sapiques par li. §i un 
voyageur désire louer une barque pour Inui-seul, elle lui 
reviendra & 400, 500 et 800 sapéques par jour suivant le nombre 
de bateliers de l’équipage. I] faut en général compter prés 
de deux cent sapéques par jour pour un ouvrier, 

Prix du Transport des Marchandises—On peut en juger 
par ce que j'ai dit précedement. 


JT. §& T.—Genenrat Sarery or Roaps AND FREEDOM FROM 
INTERRUPTION, AND CONDITION oF Inns. 


In most of the lower Yangtsze provinces the government 
is sufficiently well organised to prevent any bands of robbers 
finding a living by plundering travellers. Further west, 
especially in Hupeh and on the western and southern borders 
of Honan, a like exemption is hardly to be expected. Kiangsi 
too has a reputation not of the best, Taken altogether, how- 
ever, in these provinces of China travelling is safe; safer 
indeed than in many parts of Europe and the United States, 

The same exemption cannot be pleaded from loss from 
stoppages owing to weather and bad construction. There is 
probably no road in the empire which is not at times rendered 
impassable by floods, which a little care and foresight might 
readily have drained off and rendered innocuous. Everywhere 
the same story meets us of the utter disregard to public 
convenience, and the want of the simplest organisation to 
remedy these constantly recurring grievances, 

In this respect the Yangtsze provinces have gained a rather 
bad pre-eminence. 

Mr. Lacaian (Anhui) says :— 

JT.—I believe all the main roads between the capital and 
the Fus and principal Hyiens of the province are seldom, if 
ever, rendered impassable by floods, but with all the smaller 
roads it is at times otherwise, 
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T.—On all the main roads there are plenty of inns at every 
10 or 20 Ui, according to the importance of the road. These 
inns resemble large English barns, overrun with pigs and 
chickens. Very seldom have a second storey, unless it be a 
mere hay-loft, and generally have side rooms behind furnished 
only with a small square of paper for a window, planks and 
tressels spread with straw to accommodate two or three p‘u- 
kais, and a small oil lamp. But the inns are clean, the food 
(Chinese) good and well cooked, and the people obliging. 

Mr. Wittrams, at Nanking, gives his experiences more at 
length, and in most points travellers who have had to put up 
at the caravanseries of Central China, reeking with filth and 
overrun by vermin of every description, will bear him ont. 
The traveller whom misfortune hus led to travel off the high 
roads of Russia may probably hesitate in expressing an opinion 
as to which country carries off the palm for unmitigated filth ; 
but with this exception, travellers in the Eastern Archipelago, 
in Central Asia, in Africa amongst the wildest tribes, and 
even amongst the aborigines of America, are pretty well 
unanimous that, compared with all these for dirt, discomfort, 
and an utter lack of decency, the Chinese inn holds its own; 
and, in China, in no part is greater discomfort experienced than 
in the Yangtsze provinces. In this respect indeed roads and 
inns are much on a par, and indicate a distinct falling off from 
better times. Like a road, an inn is never repaired nor ever 
experiences a single coat of whitewash, unless when a Futui 
or other high provincial officer is making a tour of inspection: 
then the local officials are expected at their own expense to 
place the exterior in some sort of order to meet the great 
man’s eye. That an inn-keeper owes anything to his guests 
for the lodging money he receives is a notion which the 
writer has found universally scouted; while the idea that 
he could be in any wise benefited by keeping his inn in 
a little better condition than his neighbour’s is qt once 
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repudiated as absurd. Only foreigners, the writer has been 
told, could conceive so utterly foolish a thought. 

Mr. Wiitt1ams, whose experience is extensive, tells us :— 

H.—The roads I have mentioned are usually safe for travel 
at all seasons, but travel is very difficult in rainy weather, 
the roads being muddy and the goods often but poorly 
protected. Some of the roads, as that to Wuhnu, are flooded 
during the rainy season, but, as I noted above, there is but 
little traffic on this road. 

The mountain roads are occasionally infested by brigands, 
Chu-lung-k‘iao, on the old highway described above, formerly 
had a very unenviable reputation in this respect, but conditions 
have much improved in late years. Nevertheless bands of 
robbers still exist and many of the regular carriers pay them 
a certain sum as blackmail, in consideration of which they 
are protected from pillage. Such caravans are provided with 
a small flag which is fastened to the leading animal and the 
carriers are given a password as well, 

I may say here that much of the carrying on the Feng-yang 
road is done by the owners of the goods. Not only do farmers 
thus transport their produce to the markets, but many manu- 
facturers as well provide their own animals for the carriage 
of their wares, which no doubt greatly lessens for them the 
cost of transportation. 

T.—Inns are abundant but of very poor character. The 
best room one can secure he must be prepared to share with 
from two to a half-dozen other persons. It will perhaps 
measure 12 by 25 feet. It is rarely provided with a door. 
The window will be a hole in the wall a foot and a half square, 
perhaps, in winter, covered with paper. The walls are usually 
of mud but may be of brick. The room ix open to the rafters 
which are festooned with cobwebs. The unpaved ground is 
the only floor. Wooden trestles, covered with boards, are 
provided as bedsteads, In the North, brick or mud Mangs 
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or stoves are furnished instead. The traveller carries his own 
bedding. A table, two or three benches, and a native lamp 
complete the furniture. Everything is covered with dust and 
the first thing you do is to call for a servant to wipe it off the 
table and bench. Hot water in a brass bowl is provided for 
your toilet and unlimited quantities of tea for your refresh- 
ment. Rice can be had for 10 or 12 cash a bowl and mien 
(vermicelli) for about 14. 

A full meal served in good style will cost from 80 to 100 
cash. Some inns make a charge of about 20 cash for the 
use of the room, others charge nothing for the room but 
only for food. Donkeys and horses probably feed in an 
adjoining room ; perhaps a pig steals in to forage under your 
table, and yon retire to rest sure of having more bed-fellows 
than comfort demands. “China’s Millions,” a friend wittily 
calls these disagreeable companions.of the inn. An ordinary 
Chinaman will perhaps not spend more than 100 cash a 
a day for food. He will eat a couple of bowls of rice-gruel 
Hi fie at 4 cash ench for breakfast, perhaps buy three or 
four hot cakes in addition at 5 or 6 cash; for dinner he 
will get two bowls of dry rice with some relish at 10 or 12 
cash each (or two bowls of mien at about 14 cash each) and 
in the evening will eat a pretty good meal of rice and 
vegetables with pork or some other sort of flesh at from 60 
to 80 cash the meal. As a rule the Mohammedan inns are 
perhaps the most agreeable to foreigners since they do not 
eat pork, and are almost certain to provide some more 
appetising dish, as beef or fowl for instance. 

But in any case it is sorry travelling for a foreigner. 
There is but little pleasure and no comfort. 

Pine Gain (Sii-cheo Fu) adds :— 

Les yoies d’eau sont les plus sures, les moins cheres et les 
plus commodes pour los voyagenrs. 

A-peu-prés toutes Jes routes sont infestdes de brigands 
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toute l’année, mais surtout aux environs du jour de l’an, ot 
pendant le mois qui préctde la récolte du Kao-liang, qui 
forme de yraies foréts. 

Dans toutes les villes et grands bourgs, on trouve des 
hétels et des remises pour les yoyageurs. 

Outre les 600 barques qui portent le riz impérial, le 
Yiin-liang-ho donne passage chaque année & un nombre 
considérable d’autres, qui vont 4 Chinkiang se charger de 
marchandises européennes :. toiles, draps, allumnettes, pétrole, 
fer, ete. 

Ia ville de Hai Cheo, relige & Ts‘ing-kiang-pu par le 
Yon-ho, a un port de mer, qui entretient le commerce 
directement avec Shanghai, par des jonques de mer. Les 
natifs soupirent aprés le moment, ot leur port, abrité par de 
belles montagnes, sera ouvert aux Européens. 

Pire Boucuer (Hai-men) :— 

H.—TIl n’y a pas de brigands dans le pays, et les voleurs 
y sont rares. Pas de danger de ce cdté, Les routes sont 
practicable quand il fait beau ; en temps de pluie on s‘arréte 
jusq’au retour du beau temps ; mais il n’y a pas d’inundations 
periodiques qui interceptent les communications. 

Dans tous les bourgs, qui sont nombreux, on trouve des 
restaurants bien achalandés. S‘il s’agit de passer ln nuit 
la chose est un peu plus difficile a qui ne port pas sa literic 
avec soi. 

Pine Ganpar at Yang-cheo Fu :— 

Sureté des Routes —En général dans le Yang-cheo Fu les 
voyageurs sont en suretd, pourvu quils ne passent par route 
la nuit. Ce quil y a de plus ennuyeux ce sont les trop 
nombreuses douanes, ou doivent s’arréter les barques 
chargées de marchandises. Des barrages. feraient méme 
souvent d’attendre au lendemain la visite des douaniens. 

Hotels—Les chinois ne sont point difficiles, ils trouvent 
toujours & se loger. Dans les villes il y a des auberges 
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encore assez convenables, mais c’est trés-miserable dans les 
campagnes. 

The following notes from 8.E. Chekiang, though not 
strictly applying to the lower Yang-tsze provinces, yet, as 
closely connected with the valley of that river, seem here to 
find their most appropriate place. They are from the pen of 
Dr, D, J. Maccowan :— 

There are two distinct portions of the province of Chekiang 
which may be best left to correspondents of the Society who 
reside in those zones—that portion of the Great Plain which 
extends from Kiangsu to the banks of the Ts‘ien-t‘ang (reti- 
culated with water-courses), and the basin of the Ts‘ien-t‘ang. 

I take upon myself the duty of communicating information 
on littoral and inland communications of the south-eastern 
portion of this province, from the Fubhkien boundaries to 
Ningpo. 

All roads which connect cities and large centres of popu- 
lation are denominated Kican lu (Public or Official Roads), 
their claim to this distinction being that their length has been 
officially measured, and they are the ways traversed by officers 
and postmen, They are not public in the sense of being 
maintained by Government; they are kept in repair by sub- 
scriptions gotten up by people adjoining them—just as city 
streets ; the municipal authorities relegating that function to 
those immediately concerned. Floods often, almost every other - 
year, render roads impassable for several days. With the 
exception of a cart-bridge at Yang-cheo, which spans a rapid 
stream, all the bridges are over still-water, dams, or canals, 
and therefore light structures, sometimes elegant ; all, like 
the roads, built by self-assessment and subscriptions of the 
people. 

No where is travelling safer—brigandage and robbers are 
unknown—in ordinary times. The time taken by postmen’ 
between Wen-cheo and Ningpo is seven days, which service 
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a postinan will undertake for £5.00, the distance can be travelled 
in four days by making short cuts over private roads or 
paths. 

Travellers, when obliged to quit boats for roads, must 
perform the land journey either on foot or in sedans—wheel- 
barrows, carts, and horses are not to be had. Inn accommo- 
dation or lodgings in temples can always be obtained, such 
as they are. 


The long portages that exist between the waterways 
are a grave impediment to traffic, coolies travel about 100 
li a day for from 200 to 300 cash per diem, their loads 
being 100 catties or more—weight rules, not bulk, in a 
portage. 

Sedan bearers consider 90 li a fair day’s work, but 
on good roads can carry a passenger more than 100 li 
at a charge of 600 cash per diem for each of the two 
men. ‘The main trade route of Sonth-castern Chehkiang 
connects Foochow, the capital of Fulkien, with Ningpo, which 
has direct communications by water (a few portages ex- 
pected) with the Grand Canal and Peking. From this main 
road, others also called public, extend to district cities and 
large villages ; all are flagged or paved with cobble stones, 
and are but two or three yards wide, often less. 


The itineraries of the postmen go more into detail 
than that given for the whole empire in the KP f& #@ 
#2 mW. For ordinary purposes the information furnished 
by that work is ample, but for the sake of showing to what 
an extent the subject can be carried more precise information 
ean be had at the post-offices (private establishments always) 
in any large city. 
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Vi 
THE NORTHERN PROVINCES. 


Here we have again a well-marked division physiographical 
as well as ethnological. The country possesses few great 
rivers, those discharging by the Peh-t‘ang, the Lwan-ho, the 
Pei-ho, and the Yellow River being almost the only exceptions. 
The Pei-ho, Peh-t‘ang and Lwan serve as effluents for the 
drainage of north and north-western Chihli, of the east of Shansi 
and part of Honan; while the Yellow River, the $§ jij of the 
Chinese, affords the only discharge for the greater part of 
Shansi, northern Shensi, Kansuh and Tsaidam. In Shantung 
formerly the Ta-ts‘ing Ho Fe #f ji, afforded a navigable 
channel from the Gulf of Pechili as far as Ts‘i-ho Hyien ig. 
This, since the occupation of its bed by the Yellow River, 
has been superseded by the Siao-ts‘ing Ho Jy jf J, which 
within the last year has been converted into a navigable 
channel almost the whole way to Tsinan jf #9, the provincial 
capital, Other smaller rivers exist in Shantung, but are not 
navigable. During the Yuan dynasty, at the close of the 13th 
century, the system of lakes and canals, described in Part IV 
in connection with Kiangnan, was joined by a canal running 
from Ts‘ing-kiang-pu jf} 7L fj in Hwai-an Fu }é # to the 
river Wei at Lin-ts‘ing Cheo if 7 in Shantung. This con- 
stituted the Imperial or Grain-bearing Canal (}£ jaf) which 
was much vaunted of by the early Europeans who visited 
China. It was, however, at any time a miserable piece of 
engineering, far inferior to the older works in Kiangnan ; and 
north of Tsi-ning Cheo }f ig seems to have been little used 
except for the transport of the tribute rice from the south. 
With the exception of the tribute fleet, which annually at an 
enormous waste of money and resources is dragged through 
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it, not a single boat now traverses the long distance from 
. Tsi-ning to Lin-ts‘ing Cheo. 

The Yellow River since 1854 has traversed in its entire 
length the northern provinces, touching each of them in turn. 
It has never been utilised to any extent for the purposes of 
navigation. The steep gradient of its bed, its ever shifting 
course, and the fact that it has always formed at its mouth 
a bar beyond the engineering capacities of the Chinese to 
keep clear, have together conduced to this. Its lower course 
between Ts‘i-tung Hyien $F Ye and K‘ai-feng the capital 
of Honan is fairly navigable, but is used almost or altogether 
for merely local trade. From Mang-tsin Hyien 3€ }Yt to the 
great bend at P‘u-cheo Fu ff Jp] it is at present unnavigable. 
Above P‘u-cheo it is little known, but is apparently navigable 
though scarcely utilised; but in Kansuh above Ning-hya Fu 
$f 13 it again is made use of for a considerable distance. 

In view of the small extent and uncertain character of the 
waterways of the northern provinces, and the fact that from 
the earliest times the inhabitants have been accustomed to the 
use of wheeled vehicles, it might have been supposed that 
some care would have been bestowed on the roads which here 
form the only possible means of inter-communication, Neglect 
here, however, culminates, The Northern Chinese has no 
idea of making a road; indeed the instinct that a road from 
one place to another might be a benefit seems absent from his 
mind; he hus never seen a road made, and his mental organi- 
sation has never evolved the conception of a road in the 
abstract. Generally, through considerable districts at least, 
in the north the channel of communication from one place to 
another is not called a lu #&% road, which as used elsewhere 
implies that some degree of art has been used in its con- 
struction, but is known as a tao 74 way, simply. More or less 
he has the hereditary instincts of the nomade, and his simple 
idea when. about to start on a journey is to hitch up his mules 
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to the waggon and make, as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, a bee-line to the place he wants to gain. If there be 
a road well and good; but it there be not, or if the road be 
flooded or rendered any way difficult of traction, then he 
strikes what he thinks the most convenient course, utterly 
irrespective of crops or private property. The cultivator and 
the carter represent two distinct interests and are always at 
feud, and the former loses no oppportanity of diverting from 
himself a cart track; and constantly on the most frequented 
lines of travel, deep pits sunk at the sides or even in the 
middle of the regular track are to be found, which the neigh- 
bouring farmer has dug to try and divert to his neighbour's 
ground the traffic passing too close to his own. 

In the districts, however, where loess covers the subjacent 
rocks to any extent, the cart tracks of necessity assume a 
more permanent character, The streams in such a case ron 
generally in ravines with vertical sides, which are as a rule 
imperceptible at any distance ; to descend to these the tracks 
generally follow the line of some old gully and are often 60 
to 80 feet below the general surface. By constant use these 
tracks become deepened, the action of rain, or the removal 
of dust in dry weather, both acting in this direction. They are 
seldom wide enough in their deeper parts to permit two carts 
to pass and the carter on entering one of these narrow passes 
gives a prolonged cry as a warning to anyone coming in the 
opposite direction to stop at the first spot permitting a 
passing. So cut up with ravines is the loess country that 
the carters have no option, but are compelled to follow the 
worn track ; though even here if a ledge be found at a higher 
level than the bed of the road, the pack animals generally 
prefer climbing along it to facing the heat and dust or, its 
correlative in wet weather, the deep mud of the lower track. 

Practically much more ground is wasted in these struggles 
than would suffice for the maintenance of really good roads, 
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and a traffic which could be accommodated on a fair road of 
20 feet in width, wanders aimlessly over a confused mass of 
ruts and holes often 60 to 90 feet wide. Along such a way 
the cart sways like a ship in distress at sea, the mules 
floundering about from one track to another and the cart going 
almost on its beam ends in the course of every fow yaris. 
The carts, as may be anticipated, are of the rudest description, 
and have probably not varied in build for the last 20 centuries. 
The heavy carts used for the purpose of conveying farm 
produce and goods, carry generally some 20 to 25 piculs when 
fully loaded. The wheels are of two descriptions, one with 
linge bosses and felloes, turning on a wooden fixed axletree, 
the extremities of which project some foot or foot and a half 
beyond the face of the wheels. The other has the wheel- 
disks framed to the axle and the whole revolves in a wooden 
box. From three to five mules or other beasts are usually 
attached. The smaller cart may carry five to eight piculs, it is 
lighter made, but very similar in construction, and approaches 
gradually to the travelling cart. This consists of a strong 
wooden frame about 232 feet in clear width, covered with a 
semi-circular roof. It has a flat bottom and no provision is 
made for sitting, the native generally lying on his side, or 
when two or three occupy the cart at one time, squatting on 
a mattress. The discomfort of travelling is intensified by their 
being no perch for the driver, who sits on one shaft, and most 
probably a servant on the other, so that air and light are almost 
excluded. Sometimes a considerable amount of money is 
spent in ornamental mountings and covers, and in harness 
and trappings, but the construction is the same; springs are 
not used, the only check to vibration adopted being, in the best 
vehicles, the insertion of a felt plug between the axletree and 
the body. Everywhere through the northern provinces wheel- 
barrows are much in vogue. They are of various sizes and 
patterns, from the ordinary single barrow to more complicated 
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machines with large boxed-in wheels in the centre and shafts 
fore and aft to permit two men to manage the load. In the 
large barrows these are generally supplemented by a donkey in 
front attached by long rope traces. In the level plains, where 
the wind blows pretty steadily, the smaller barrows are fre- 
quently aided by a sail bent on a flexible mast, the sheets of 
which are held by the man propelling the affair. For 
passengers, besides carts, mule litters of various kinds are 
used, the most elegant being the T‘o-kiao [PE 9% a sedan chair 
slang between mules. Like the cart it has no appliances for 
sitting and the passenger must lic or squat on his haunches, 
Chairs are seldom used except for official visits. Travellers 
also in great numbers ride out along the hilly roads; this is 
the most usual method of travelling for men, women and 
children alike, the last being usually slung in panniers. In 
places camels are largely used, but horses, mules, donkeys, and 
even oxen are made use of as beasts of burden. 

According to Buddhist canons, introduced however from 
India, the making or repairing of roads is considered a 
meritorious action, enabling the doer to score hung Jj, merit, 
on the credit side of his record. A wealthy man, who wishes 
to stand well with his neighbours, will sometimes undertake to 
repair a difficult or very dilapidated portion of a road. He 
never neglects to have a tablet erected setting forth his 
virtues, but frequently that is all that is recognisable of his 
work, Frequently, owing to want of knowledge and skill, 
and more often to the villianies of the people employed, the 
road when complete is worse than at the start. On level 
ground the roads may be said to be never repaired. Some- 
times a little rubbish is shot on them, but is generally left in 
heaps to be worn down by the passing traffic as chance decides. 
Bridges are generally built under official supervision and 
public money devoted for the purpose, aided largely by private 
contributions; from the same reason as above explained they 
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soon begin to go to ruin and are never repaired till they have 
become absolutely impassable. Each bridge, however paltry, 
has its own high sounding name inscribed in some prominent 
place, and if large, a stone tablet or succession of tablets 
handing down to posterity the name of the donors. 


A.—Tuos Marin Roaps. 


Taking Peking as a centre we find a main road going to 
Pao-ting Fu. From that city roads start in various directions, 
the main 8.W. road going on to Tai-yuan the capital of 
Shansi. From Tai-yuan this road continues down the valley 
of the Fen ho #} to P‘u-cheo Fu #F JH on the Yellow River. 
This is crossed by ferry, and the road then proceeds to Si-an 
Fu as explained under the heading of the N.W. Provinces. 
Another road also leads west from T‘ai-yuan by Fen-cheo Fu 
¥ IP and Yung-ning Cheo 7 4 to the Yellow River, this 
is crossed and the road goes on to Ning-hya Fu mm in 
Kansuli as before described. A main road leads from Paoting 
Fu in Chihli by Shun-teh Fu [ij #4 to K‘ai-feng the capital 
of Honan, and thence by various channels to the South and 
South-west. A road leads from Peking by Ho-kien Fu jaf [A] 
to the Wei opposite Teh Cheo 7 in Shantung. From the 
latter place it leads to Ts‘i-ho Hyien #f jf on the Yellow 
River. Thence branches lead to Tsi-nan and the east of 
Shantung, and south to Tsi-ning Cheo 39 $8 and Kiangsu. 

Another main road leads from Peking by the Nank‘eo Pass 
to Kulgan, called by the Chinese Chang-kia-k‘eo 9§ 3 J 
and through Mongolia, forming the high road to Kiachta on 
the Siberian route to Europe. 

To Manchuria and the N.E. the main road leads from 
Peking by Tsun-hwa Cheo 3% { and divides, one road leading 
through N.E. Mongolia, the other by Shan-hai Kwan [I #g Bi) 
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to Kin-cheo $f }#] and on to Moukden (Feng-ttien Fu 4§ RR) 
and Kirin. 

In Honan the chief distributing centre is Cheo-kia-k‘eo 
on the river Ying $4 jij. From this place roads lead into ° 
Hupeh, Anhwei, Kiangsu and Shantung. By way of K‘ai- 
feng a road leads by the great T‘ung-kwan ff ff] pass into 
Shensi, extending to Si-an Fu whence it proceeds in various 
directions as explained in Section I. 

Beginning with K‘ai-feng Fu in Honan, towards which by 
way of Cheo-kia-k‘eo the main roads from Hupeh converge 
(Sect. IV), the Rev. J. I. CovirHarp tells us :— 


1—The main road connecting Honan jij jj with the 
interior runs (from the capital as a starting point BA $f) 
W. through Chung-meo Hyien Ht #, Cheng Cheo fif MH], 
Jung-tseh Hyien 3 ##, Jung-yang Hyien 48 BR, Sze-shui 
Hyien }2 7k, Kung Hyien 3, Honan Fu jaf fH, Sin-ngan 
#7 2H, Mien-chi Hyien jf jh, Shen Cheo fie H#], and Ling- 
yao Hyien #8 Z¥ to the province of Shensi BE Py, etc. 

The route to the far north parts from the high road at 
Jung-tseh Hyien 3§ ## and crosses the Yellow River to 
Siu-wu Hyien #2 f{, Kao-p‘ing % 4°, Chiung-tsz RF, 
T‘un-lin He 3, Pi-cheo jy IH], etc. 

The route south to Hankow, etc., is through Wei-shi 
Hyien Fy JG, Fu-keo $& HE, Si-hwa pi #¥, Cheo-kia-k‘eo 
WA 3 VO, Jii-ning Fu jx sf, Lo-shan ¥ J, etc. 

2.—The main road to Peking runs from the south through 
Nan-yang Fu jj, Yii Cheo # Jf], Pao-an Hyien 42 ¥, 
Kiu Hyien #§, Yeh Hyien #:, Siang-ch‘eng 3¥ bg, Yii- 
Cheo #§ Ji], Sin-ch‘eng Ff RK, Cheng Cheo if, Wei-hwei 
fi Hf, Chang-teh Fu # fi, etc. 

8.—With the coast overland from the capital of the 
province to Cheo-kia-k‘eo or Siang-ch‘eng 3€ d§ thence by 
water, by the }4 Sha River, all the way to Chinkiang. The Sha 
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River becomes the Ying {fj River lower down, and this flows 
into the Hwai River } through the north of Anhui, 
which empties itself into the lakes, the outlet for the 
lakes being the Grand Canal, Communication with the 
coast can also be made by the Yellow River. Those living 
north of the Yellow River can communicate directly with 
Tientsin by water from an important business mart called 
Mu-lwan-tien 7 ## JF which is not very far from Wei- 
hwei $y Hf. 

The quickest connection with Shanghai is vid Hankow. 
The route is described on page 1. 

The roal to Hankow follows a natural line and at the 
borders of Honan and Hupeh its course is modified by the 
hills, 

The high road to Peking passes through a great many 
rather large or important places so it may be supposed 
that its sinuosities were made to take in these places. The 
hills in this case also may account partly for some of its 
winding course. 

The Rev. B. Bacnatt, writing from Shansi, gives us very 
detailed information of the continuation of these roads through 
the northern Provinces, and on to Chihli and the capital. 
He says :— 

In Shansi we have one main road running almost north 
and south from Kwei-hwa Ch‘eng in the north (beyond the 
barrier) to P‘u-cheo Fu in the extreme 8.W. of province, 
connecting many of the principal cities in the province, and 
passing through the provincial capital (T‘ai-yuan). From 
P‘u-cheo Fu it crosses the Yellow River at T‘ung-kwan and 
extends to Si-an Fu in Shensi, Lan-cheo Fu in Kan-suh, 
and on to Ili, etc. This road is a cart road, and in the 
north ‘proceeds from Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng west to Pao-t‘eo near 
the Yellow River. Beyond this nearly all goods are con- 
veyed on camels across the Ordos hills into north Kansuh, 

20 
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passing through Ning-hya and extending on into Turkestan, 
etc. 

From Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng, the road proceeding eastward 
passes through Kalgan on to T‘ung-cheo, Peking and 
Tientsin. 

This road is also joined by a cart-road from Kalgan and 
Ta-t‘ung Fu, about 50 miles from the last-named city, and 
by a mule track of considerable importance from Cho-cheo, 
near Peking. This track joins the main road in Shansi 
near the city of Tai-cheo. There are also many mule tracks 
passing through the hilly country which forms the N.W, 
of Shansi, and connect with the cities and towns on the 
principal road north of T‘ai-yuan. The largest of these 
tracks connect Yen-cheo Fu, Yung-ning Cheo, with a branch 
from T‘ai-yuan and passes through the principal towns 
among these mountains in the north-west and K‘o-lan Cheo, 
at which place other roads join it from Shensi. From 
K‘o-lan Cheo it extends to T‘o-t‘o-ch‘eng and other 
important places beyond the barrier. 

There is another important road from T‘ai-yuan wid Fen- 
cheo Fu and Yung-ning Cheo into the province of Shensi, 
the principal one leading to Ning-hya in Kansuh. 

There are numerous mule tracks joining every city, which 
are again joined to the main road in different places. One 
of no small importance is from Fen-cheo Fu to Shi-cheo, 
and is the principal thoroughfare among the mountains in 
S.W. of the province. This track is connected to the main 
cart-road mentioned first, at different places, the most im- 
portant being from Shi-cheo at P‘ing-yang Fu, and from 
Ta-ning to a large town called Ku-ch‘eng, from whence a 
cart-road joins the main road near K‘ii-wu. Next in im- 
portance to the main road mentioned first, is a road passing 
from T‘ai-yuan Fu, entering the hill country near T‘ai-ku 
and passing through Tsin-cheo, following the Chang River 
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Valley for some distance, and connecting the cities on the 
Lu-ngan Fu plain. The main thoroughfare, however, does 
not pass through the Lu-ngan Fu city but goes through 
T‘un-liu Hyien onward in a southern direction through 
Kao-p‘ing Hyien to Tseh-cheo Fu into Honan, After 
passing through this most mountainous district in Shansi. 
(S.E. corner) it descends into Honan, branching off, one 
branch going to a large town called Ts‘ing-hwa-chen, and 
the other branch taking a more westerly route to Hwai- 
k‘ing Fu, from whence it goes on to Honan F'u and to all 
the principal places on the Han River. 

The first mentioned branch from Ts‘ing-hwa goes eastward 
to Wei-hwai Fu on the Wei River from whence there is 
boat communication to Tientsin. Wei-hwai is on the main 
cart-road from K‘ai-feng the capital of Honan to Peking. 

This last paragraph has nothing to do with Shansi, so I will 
confine myself to my own particular province. 

This road just mentioned from T‘ui-yuan to Lu-ngan and 
Tseh-cheo, etc., is a very important one, and is, I suppose, 
the principal ancient thoroughfare connecting this part of 
China with the south; and to give one instance of its im- 
portance as a highway, I will just mention that a great deal 
of tea is forwarded from Hankow wid Tseh-cheo to Kalgan, 
Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng and the N.W., on camels. 

This §.E. road is joined by mountain tracks to the Great 
Highway in the centre of the province, and Lu-ngan is 
connected by a cart-road to P‘ing-yang Fu. 

The connections with Peking are in the north beyond ‘the 
boundary, and also from the Ta-t‘ung plain inside the Great 
Wall, by the way of Kalgan. Farther south in the Tai-cheo 
district is a way from Tai-cheo vid Cho-cheo in Chihli; this is 
only a mule track. 

From T‘ai-yuan and the central portions of the province, 
we have what might be termed the principal route, running 
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mostly EB. & N.E. This leads from T‘ai-yuan and other cities 
on the T‘ai-yuan plain throngh the range of mountains 
forming the eastern portion of Shansi, striking the Chihli 
plain at Hwolh-lu and joins one of the principal roads in 
China near Cheng-ting Fu and onward to Peking. 

From the regions around Lu-ngan in 8.E. of province the | 
way to the capital is by Lu-ch‘eng Hyien and then eastward 
across the tongue of Honan that runs up between Shansi 
and Chihli. 

3.—Roads connecting with Coast-—Most of this is answered 
in the previous questions, as most of the coast traffic is with 
Tientsin, but to make this heading more clear I will repeat 
a little, The nearest way to the coast being through Chihli, 
the roads in the extreme north are wit Kwei-hwa ch‘tng 
and Kalgan. Thus there is a direct cart-route from Pao-t‘eo 
through Kwei-hwa Ch‘éng, Kalgan, Peking and T‘ung-cheo. 
This of course is from beyond the Great Wall. 

Inside the barrier from Soh-ping, and Ta-t‘ung Fn the 
nearest route is vid Yii-cheo and Swan-hwa Fu to T‘ung- 
cheo. South of the next range of hills ranning E. and W. 
the route would be wid Tai-cheo by the way of Cho-cheo to 
Tientsin. From the centre of the province, there ‘is the 
main route wid Hwoh-lu. This road is the principal official 
road from Peking to the capitals of Shansi, Shensi and 
Kansuh, and it is by this way the telegraph is conducted 
now. 

The nearest way to the coast from the 8.B., and one that ~ 
is used a good deal, is by way of Shun-teh Fu in Chihli or 
Chang-teh Fu in Honan, both of which places are only two 
or three days from navigable rivers or streams to Tientsin. 

From the south-west portion of the province the direct 
route is to Hankow, which can be made by different ways 
after once leaving Shansi, i., from Shensi into Hupeh, or 
from Honan into Hupeh, in either case the Han River is 
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struck and boats used. It would not be easy to say which 
road is taken in order to make the river, but I suppose 
Lao-ho-k‘eo and Fan-ch‘éng are the most frequented. 

All the main ronds seem to follow a natural line, and do 
not go out of the way for Custom houses or the like. 
These places are situated on the roads. In fact, it would be 
difficult for it to be otherwise in a province intersected by 
mountain ranges like Shansi. 

The Rev. W. E. Buryzrr writes from Pao-t‘eo (J, Hj, a 
town situated on the Yellow River where it runs south 
between Shensi and Shansi in approximately N.L. 39° (see 
Mr. Horostn’s note from Ning-hya, supra p. 28). Pao-t'eo is 
not within China proper but is in Mongolia, some four days’ 
journey from the boundary. For administrative purposes it 
is however included in the province, and, having both land 
and water communications has become the centre of a lively 
trade. It is a place of no antiquity, not having existed more 
than a few generations, and sprung up to accommodate the trade 
with the Mongols. Of the main roads, he says there are:— 
J.—The great 8.E. road into the province of Shansi, taking 
the provincial capital and several places en route. 2.—The 
great Northern Road leading 3,000 l to the Russian 
frontier. 3.—The great Western Road skirting the Yellow 
River over the Ordos. 4,—The great Hastern Road connecting 
with Peking by way of Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng $§ {kh dg, 
Chang-kia-k‘eo 9 #e [J (Kalgan) and T‘ung Cheo jf. 
All these roads follow the natural line, skirting mountain 
ranges or river banks, and when crossing plains making as 
straight a course as circumstances permit. 

Mr. T. W. Picorr adds some information to the above, more 
especially as regards their extensions into Chihli, He describes 
five of these main roads which bear out many of the remarks 
made at the head of the chapter. He also adds the mode of 
conveyance, and in some cases the chief staples of traffic, 
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1.—Vid Pao-ting Fu, Hwoh-lu and P‘ing-ting Cheo to 
T‘ai-yuan Fu and the Shansi plains, traffic by boat to Pao-ting 
Fu, cart to Hwob-lo, and pack animals or cart to T‘ai-ynan Fu. 
The road follows natural courses. There are old bridges and 
some old paving in parts, but it is chiefly a natural road on 
which repairs are made periodically by soldiers. 

Iron and coal come eastwards, foreign goods westwards, also 
products of other provinces. 

2.—Tientsin wid Heng-shui Hyien to Shun-teh Fu (road or 
water, cart, barrow or boat) thence by pack-mule and camel to 
P‘ing-yang Fu through Wu-an and Shé Hyien wid Lu-an 
Fu ; conditions similar to the last road. 

8.—From Mongolia through Ta-t‘ung Fu, Sin-cheo and 
Tai-yuan Fu southwards vid P‘ing-yang Fu. 

Cart and pack animals, chiefly camels. Skins and soda, 
etc., from the north; and tea, ete., from the south. 

Natural roads but little improved. Inns at regular stages 
along every road in China, The best are not much, and are 
to be found at stages of from 15 to 20 miles along high roads, 


4,—A road from Chen-ting Fu and Hwob-lu (on the way 
to Tai-yuan Fu), Sonthwards vid Lwan-ch‘eng and Shun-teh 
Fa to Chang-teh Fu in Honan and southwards. 

A cart road, Skins, coming largely from the north, are 
prepared in Shun-teh Fu and sent through Honan to the 
Southern provinces. 


5.—A road used by pack-mules connects Shun-teh Fu and 
Northern Honan with its waterways and those of Shantung 
with Northern Shansi, It crosses the Ma-ling Pass 35 miles 
north-west of Shun-teh Fu and runs through P‘ing-ting Cheo 
and Sin-cheo northwards. It is impassable for cart or barrow, 
but does a fair trade by pack-mules. 

Rev. Pkre Bacqurvorr, 8. J., adds of these roads in Chihli 
a few extra details, which, although not throwing new light 
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on the subject, are interesting as coming from a different 
source :— 


1.—Une route passant entre Pao-ting Fu et Cheng-ting Fu 
met en communication la partie 8.B. du Chihli avec le 
Shansi; cette route quoique non route “impériale” est trés- 
frequentée, elle sert & transporter du fer, de la chaux, des 
pierres, des fruits secs, des fourrures ¢te. provenant du Shansi ; 
le Chibli envoie des grains et des toiles de coton en échange. 

Une centre route longeant le grand Canal ( Yiin-ho ji jaf) 
passe 4 Lin-ts‘ing Cheo fi }¥, et Tsi-man Fu, capitale du 
Shantung. Cette route transporte 4 Tientsin, ou aux foires 
du Chibli les soies du Shantung et des fruits secs. 


2.—Trois routes partant de la capitale se dirigent vers le Sud, 
ce sont: la Si-ta-tao, la Ch‘ang-ta-tao, et la Tung-ta-tao; les deux 
derniéres traversent les trois Fus dont nous parlons: elles ne se 
distingerent guére des autres routes ; elles sont méme souvent 
plus mauvaises. Les tributs envoyés du midi 4 l’empereur 
suivent ces routes. 


3.— With the Coast.—Presque toutes les routes commerciales 
se dirigent vers Tientsin ; aucun autre point de la céte qui 
ait quelqu‘importance. La plupart des transports se font 
par eau. L’hiver cependant chariots et brouettes aménent & 
Tientsin des grains, du coton fild et non filé, des poteries, des 
jujubes séches, ete. Ces routes ne sont jamais répardes, elles 
vont & l’aventure sans controle, sans lomages ; peu de douanes 
sur les routes ; beaucoup sur les canaux. De plus les mandarins 
locaux réquisitionnent souvent les barques et ne les paient 
jamais. 

Of these roads leading southward from Peking we have 
some more information from the Rev. Guserr Rei now 
residing as Tsi-ning Cheo } 38% in Shantung. 

The most important road in former times, and still so to day, 
may be termed the main road from Peking to Chinkiang. It 
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passes through Teh Cheo #fi and has two branches in the 
Shantung province. One goes by a western course through 
Kao-t‘ang #% Af, Tung-p‘ing Cheo Hf 48, Teng Hyien. 
#, and on south into the province of Kiangsu; or from 
Tung-p‘ing Cheo, one may go direct to Tsi-ning Cheo 3% #, 
and there take the Grand Canal. The other branch ig 
the eastern course, going from Teh Cheo fi to Tsi-ho 
$F jaf and then either to Tsi-nan Fu j§ fj or passing near it 
to Tfi-an Fu # #, I-cheo Fu, and south to the Kiangsu 
province, 

The other routes in Chihli are those connected with the 
large rivers which jom above Tientsin, the Pei-ho, Yung- 
tang Ho, ete. 

These afford realy means of access to the province of 
Shansi by water as far as Pao-ting Fu 4% jE and Cheng- 
ting Fu JE 3 beyond which the communications are overland ; 
and to Honan by means of the Wei-ho fff as far during the 
season of high water as Hwai-k‘ing Fu $i BE. 

In Shantung we have from Mr, Rem notes of the following 
routes in addition to those mentioned above. 

The next most important road is from Chefoo or Yen-t‘ni 
48 & to Hwang Hyien | FR, Lai-cheo Fu HE Ih], Wei Hyien 
i BB, Ts‘ing-cheo Fu Ff Jf], Vheo-tsiin JR) FY, and the capital 
of the province, Tsi-nan Fu. From there the course may turn 
either north to Peking or south into Kiangsu, as already 
indicated, Another branch is from Wei Hyien #% §% north- 
west to Sheo-kwang #§ 3¢, P‘u-t‘ai $7 & and there take the 
Yellow River, or on to the city of Hai-feng jj WY. Also a 
main road may be tuken from Chefoo to Lai-yang AE MB, 
P'ing-tu 7 }, Ch‘ang-yi & § and then to Wei Hyien ji Mf. 
Another main road goes along the southern const, from 
Chefoo to Lai-yang, then to Tsie-mo Bf] 8%, K‘iao Cheo JE J}, 
to I-cheo Fu jf JH] Hf. From the capital of the province, a 
main roa passes through Ts‘i-ho 9 Af, Kao-t‘ang #% fF to 
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Lin-ts‘ing Cheo fi ## J}], on to Ts‘ao-cheo Fu YY Jy] jff 
into Honan, either by Tung-p‘ing Cheo HE JB Hy] or Tsi-ning 
Cheo ji 32 Jp]. 

These roads follow the course of the important cities rather 
than any mere natural line, though this often enters into the 
question. Owing to the floods of the Yellow River the roads 
between Tsi-nan Fuand the north and west are in portions of 
the season difficult of travel, and side roads have to be utilised. 


B.—Anciurxt Roap anp Mopzry Raparrs. 


As Peking, T‘ai-yuan, K‘ai-feng (Pien-liang in early history 
and still locally) are all ancient cities, and no new centres 
have sprung up, the roads may all be called ancient, though 
superficially no actual remains of antiquity are to be noted, 
and the only new road of any importance is referred to by Mr. 
Bacyaty. It runs from Pting-yang Fu 2 fF to Lu-an Fup 
both in Shansi and was undertaken in connection with the 
great famine of 1877. Of ancient roads a remarkable example 
exists in the stone-paved road from T‘ung-cheo fj to Peking 
made apparently under the Yuan dynasty. It is referred to in 
the introduction, and is now in utter disrepair. It is perhaps 
fortunate that no more roads of this class exist in China. 

Mr. CounrHArp, from Cheo-kia-k‘eo in Honan, writes 
regarding ancient routes and modern ways :— 

Upon enquiry I ascertained that there were ancient roads, 
but as I am unable to find out their location, will not write 
about them. 

Some of the modern roads are very fair in dry weather, 
but all are utterly bad in wet weather. The high road to 
Peking beggars description after a good fall of rain. All 
traffic is stopped until the road becomes dry, and even then it 
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is exeedingly rugged and bad for travelling until worn smooth. 
Any carts which may have to travel at such a season are 
compelled to leave the high road and travel across country, over 
people’s fields, along country lanes made for the farmers’ 
agricultural carts and anywhere a road can be made or found. 
The high road represents a bog 3 or 4 feet deep with sticky mud 
through which it would be impossible for the best team to pull 
an empty cart. A reason for this shocking.state of affairs is 
the lamentable want of drainage. The fields and open country 
are usually higher than the main road which therefore becomes 
at every rainy season a channel for carrying off the water. 


I have seen in the neighbourhood of Cheo-kia-k‘eo, but 
never on the high road to Peking, “ Repairing Road Societies.” 
The men of a village will unite in a band, to repair the roads, 
displaying banners which describe and indicate their good 
deeds (for the repairing of roads in China is considered a 
good deed and worthy of much merit) and then with their 
shovels they begin to throw up on the roads a heap of earth 
and débris which they wish to get rid of. Asa rule it is not 
from purely disinterested motives that such good deeds are 
indulged in, but to serve two purposes, one to dispose of débris, 
etc., from their fields, and the other to fill up the alas! too 
many holes in the road. Personally I would prefer doing 
without the repairing committee since they make the road far 
worse for travelling than it was before. 

As far as I can ascertain, the mandarins do not interest 
themselves in these matters, and it entirely devolves upon 
these societies who do it gratuitously and take all the merit’ 
they can possibly get from the good deed. 

Mr. Bacwatt, describing more particularly the province of 
Shansi, gives the following details :— 

The Peking Road, passing through T‘ai-yuan through the 
centre of the province into Shensi and Kansuh, is, of course 
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a very ancient road, as is also the road extending north 
from T‘ai-yuan. The main road running throngh Lu-an Fa 
#% Zand Tseh-cheo Fu 3% JH] into Honan is an old one. 
These roads are, for China, in a passable condition. 

The only modern road that I know of is between P‘ing-yang 
and Lu-an; this was formerly a mule track and has been made 
to accommodate carts. The road from Peking, where it passes 
through the mountains from Chihli, was put in order soon after 
the last great famine, at which time it was almost impassable 
and greatly hindered the transfer of grain to relieve the distress 
in Shansi. Since being repaired, it has been kept in excellent 
order. The local officials seem to be responsible for keeping 
the roads in order. Little more than is absolutely necessary 
is done, although when a river washes away any portion of a 
road it is promptly repaired by cutting into the fields ; as also 
if a cutting on the hills gets damaged by a rush of water it is 
repaired much in the same way. 

After much damage by flood, etc. the provincial officials 
take the matter up. 

Mr, Burnett, from Pao-t‘eo beyond the northern frontier of 
the province, states :— 

B.—There are no ancient roads in this district. 

The condition of the roads in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pao-t‘eo is anything buat good, and no provision whatever is 
made for their maintenante. They are left alone to the private 
enterprise of any individual who considers it worth his while to 
construct a rude bridge over some swampy stream, and thereby 
collect a few cash from the drivers of passing carts the first 
few days after the completion of the act ; otherwise the roads 
are left to the care of the elements and the wear and tear of 
the traffic. From here to Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng there are no less 
than three roads, the _- (shang), “F (/yia) and A (chung) 
each of which is used at different times of the year. The 
shang-lu or upper road runs along at the base of the mountains 
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and reminds me of a cart-track over a sea-beach, somewhat 
_ resembling that of Brighton. It is not one of the most 
comfortable roads for a ride in the Chinese cart. The chung-lu 
or middle road is somewhat better but can only be used 
weather permitting. During the spring and early part of summer 
it is nearly under water, and as a natural consequence, it is 
thrown into disuse on account of the mire. The lower road 
can only be used to advantage during the winter months when 
the swamps and mud are frozen hard enough to admit of traffic, 
It is then that most of the trade is done, carts and camels 
travelling during the night, as well as the day. 

Mr. Picorz, in Chibli, adds :— 

Very little ancient work of note has been observed by me 
on these roads; I know no viaducts, The ancient roads are 
still in use and how old the flag pavements occasionally found 
may be, it is not easy to tell, as they are repaired in most 
places though but seldom, There are but few bridges, and 
those in bad repair (in Shansi). 

And Pre Broqurvorr states that in Chihli there are no 
ancient roads that have left traces. 

In Shantung Mr. Gmpurr Rein gives the following 
information which coincides with that of the other observers 
as to the past state and present condition of that province. In 
some respects Shantung has heen neglected even more than 
usual in China, and its old communications have suffered 
correspondingly. 

Ancient roads in Shantuag:—Most of the roads mentioned 
under the first head are ancient roads, especiaHy those 
passing through the province from Peking to Kiangsu. The 
main road from Tsi-nan F'n to the eastern coast is also an 
ancient road, except that formerly it began at T‘eng-cheo Fu 
= H] rather than the present Treaty Port of Chefoo. The 
condition of these roads, whether ancient or modern, is about 
as bad as possible, at least during the rainy season. So 
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far as 1 know the officials pay no special attention to the 
maintenance and care of the roads, except now and then in 
particular districts, 

More interesting than the ancient roads in Shantung are the 
traces of the old system of water communication, which till within 
the last two years had been permitted to fall into utter ruin. 
The Yiin-ho $4(jay or Imperial Canal which passes through the west 
of the province from north to south was neither the earliest nor 
the most important of these works. As explained above, it was 
badly designed and badly carried out, and never has been of 
any practical utility. At the present time the sole object 
which led to its construction, the carriage of the Rice Tribute 
to Peking, being capable of being better served by steamer 
round the Shantung promontory, renders the canal a useless 
incumbrance, very seriously interfering with the drainage of the 
west of the province and its road communications. It is in fact 
kept up merely to support a body of state pensioners, who have 
sufficient influence to compel the farce of rice conveyance 
through the canal being maintained for their private pelf ; and 
the government hesitates either to turn adrift or pension off the 
numerous hangers on, who subsist by the irregular duties 
and general abuses by which the whole system of the Rice 
Tribute and its conveyance is surrounded. ; 

Before the coast line of China assumed its present outline, 
what is now the province of Shantung consisted of two groups 
of rocky islands, separated from one another, and from the 
high lands of Anhui and Honan, by two narrow and com- 
paratively shallow straits. The eastern strait divided the two 
prefectures of Lai-cheo and T‘eng-cheo, reaching from the site 
of K‘ino-cheo to Tiger’s Head near Lai-cheo Fu. In the palmy 
days of Chinese history, prior to the tenth century, to avoid 
the dangerous passage round the promontory, advantage was 
taken of this fact to form a ship canal through this old strait ; 
and the Imperial rice was for some time conveyed through 
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it to the Gulf of Pechili. The canal, portions of which still 
remain, joined the Gulf-of Pechili close to the town still 
called Sin-ho-chen (New-river Town), while branches are said 
to have led eastwards to Chi-mei and north-westward to the 
Ts‘ing-ho. In the troublous times when Liao and Sung were 
contesting the province of Chihli, it probably was neglected, 
as were apparently the other public works of the Empire; 
and when, about 1130, Shantung fell into the hands of the 
Nii-chen Tartars and Sung retired to Hangcheo, it must have 
fallen into complete dissuetude. Nor was this condition of 
affairs amended when in 1280 the great Kusxal, firmly seated 
on the throne, established the Yuan dynasty. Advantage was 
then taken of the western strait, through which for a time 
had flowed the stream of the Yellow River, and a new canal 
uniting Ts‘ing-kiang-pu with Lin-ts‘ing on the Wei, which 
removed altogether the need of a sea voyage, was constructed, 

How far the old system extended is now difficult to discover, 
but there seems reason to believe that through the flat district 
of Sheo-kwang Hyien #€ 3; it connected with one or both 
of the Ts‘ing rivers and placed the provincial capital in water 
communication with the greater part of the east of the 
province. Since the famine of 1888-89 the isolated position 
of Tsi-nan has forced itself on the provincial government and 
a large sum of money has been spent in opening a canal to 
carry off the drainage of the Siao-t‘sing Ho, now one of the 
chief rivers of the province. This canal disembogues at 
Yang-kio-keo #}# f§ HF at the S.W. extremity of the Gulf 
of Pechili and is navigable for good sized native craft. 


C.—Bnrivees ann Enoiwrermsa Works. 


There seem to be even fewer attempts at engineering work 
in northern than in central or southern China; and this is 
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the more remarkable that it was in these provinces that 
civilisation was first developed, and that four centuries before 
Christ the greater portion of their territory was inhabited 
by a people, at once civilised and in enjoyment of conditions 
of life superior to those now prevailing. We shall leave to 
the writer already quoted the description of these works, 
beginning with Mr. Counrnarp in Honan :— 


There are no bridges of any importance in Honan though 
there are a few well-made ones built of granite or marble. 
They are small, however, and the longest 1 have crossed is 
not more than 40 or 50 feet long. Near Nan-yang Fu AB} 
is a bridge of a type that is seldom, except in this und 
neighbouring provinces, met with in China, the arch-type with 
akeystone. Asarule the stone bridges consist of long flat 
stones resting transversely upon stone piers. Across many 
rivers, too, the bridges are only temporarily built of reeds, mud 
and loose stones to afford an eusier transit across the river 
than by wading. When the river becomes swollen by rain the 
structure is swept away or submerged, to be reconstructed 
when the water has fallen to its normal height. 


- A fair but rough wooden bridge connects the northern 
with the western quarter of Cheo-kia-k‘eo J] 3 [J. It 
crosses the little Yellow River 7} 3% ji] which joins the Sha 
7b ji] immediately below it and the two rivers form the 
Ying fj fi as it is called lower down. This bridge called 
Erh-pan-ch‘iao — $& #§ fell on New Year’s Day of the 14th 
Year of the present Emperor’s reign (12th February, 1888). 
Strange to say not a soul was crossing it at the time, so no 
lives were lost. The day previous the structure, frail as it 
was, sustained the weight of many passengers and the many 
petty tradesmen who make a livelihood by exposing their wares 
on either side of the bridge to the large number of passers by. 
The middle pier (built of stone) had given way, probably 
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owing to the severe strain put upon it by the increased rash 
of water flowing down from the breach in the Yellow River. 
The bridge was restored last year and now presents as lively 
a scene as ever. 

I can find no trace of nor learn by enquiry of the existence 
of either viaduct or tunnel in the province. 

Mr. Banat, in Shansi, says :— 

There are the remains of some bridges, but only one 
standing of any importance across the River Fen (the principal 
stream in Shansi). The streams are bridged during the 
winter by temporary structures, which are removed in early 
summer before the rains set in, when the larger streams have 
ferries and the smaller ones are forded. 

If it were not for these temporary bridges the ice in winter 
would seriously interfere with the traffic. These bridges are 
not confined to Shansi, but are common over all North 
China. 

There are no viaducts nor tunnels. 

And Mr. Borer :— 

There are no important bridges, viaducts, nor tunnels in 
this neighbourhood. The only bridge that I know of worth 
mentioning is one, built of stone, over a stream running’ 
through the northern suburb of Kwei-hwa Uh‘eng. It is 
well constructed and continually used. An immense number 
of carts pass over it daily. 

Chihli is not famed for its bridges and Pins Bscoqugvorr 
writes :— 

Les ponts modernes sont de mauvaises constructions en 
bois, mis¢rables et mal assemblés. On ne les répare que 
quand ils tombent vermoulus. Il reste quelques beaux ponts 
anciens sur des rividres aujourd’hui desséchées: je cite les 
ponts de Chain-k‘iao 4 15 li sud de Hien Hyien (Ho-kien Fu), 
celui de Fau-t‘ang-k‘iao sur la Chang-to-tao, prés de Han- 
tan Hyien (Kwang-p‘ing Fu). Ce sont de belles arches en 
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plein cintre, constraites en pierres calcaires et ornées de 
belles sculptures. Les abords des ponts sont si mauvais 
qu'il faut les éviter. 

The present state of the bridges in Shantung is indicative 
of the neglect into which that province has fallen since the 
construction of the Imperial Canal (the Yiin-ho iif jij of 
the Chinese). Mr, Grtprrr Rep says of these :-— 


C.—Bridges in Shantung.—The most noted bridge in the 
province is one that formerly crossed what was then the Ta- 
ts‘ing River Je #7 ji] but now is absorbed in the Yellow River, 
at the city of Ts‘i-ho #§ jiJ.* This bridge is now totally 
destroyed, though parts of the foundations still appear in 
the dry season, or when the Yellow River leaves its course. 
Another bridge is west of Lai-cheo Fu 3€ J] at the 
Sin River $f jaf. Ono substantially built, and unusually high, 
is some 12 miles south-west of Tsi-nan Fn, called the 
Kiieh-shan Bridge fim [lj #%. Two bridges are found 
outside the city of Yen-cheo Fu, one outside the east suburb, 
and one outside the south suburb, the latter one especially 
being well-built and of good appearance. A smaller bridge 
is in the south suburb of the city of K‘iao-cheo JS Jf], and 
one some three miles west of Ts‘ing-p‘ing City 7 4. 

Over the Hyiao-fu Ho 3 df fif are still some fair bridges, 
but the old arched structures have been replaced by modern 
causeways notably at Ch‘ang-shan Hyien 4% lj. The river 
here was formerly navigable to within five miles of Tsze-ch‘wan 
Hyien PH Jif, but neglect, aided by the want of headway, 
have caused the channel to siltup. Over the Wu-lung Kiang 
XB MG 7C at So-ch‘en in Sin-ch‘eng Hyien $f HR is a good 
arched bridge of 14 spans, Throughout the flat district 
comprising this Hyien and likewise those of Ch‘ang-shan, 


—— 


* This bridge in the winter of 1886 was literally lifted off its pier by 
the action of ice, and was carried standing some distance down the river 
before falling to pieces — Ad, 
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Po-hying {f{ SM, and Sheo-kwang B§ 3G remains of arched 
bridges over formerly navigable channels are constantly met 
with, now replaced by miserable causeways. 


D.—Travz Rovrss. 





Under this head there is little to add to what has been 
stated under the heading of main roads. 


From Honan Mr. CovunrHarp states :— 
The main trade routes are— 


For large carts, the high road to Peking and places 
en route, and. to the capital of the province. 

For camels from Shé-k‘i-lien BR iG GE to Kwei-hwa 
ch‘eng. 

For boats from Shé-k‘i-tien to Hankow; from Cheo 
kia-k‘eo JR) Re [J to Chinkiang @@ j7~; the Yellow 
River. 

For barrows, small single-handed all over the province ; 
larger, double-handed, one man ‘in front and one 
behind, between Cheo-kia-k‘eo and Hankow. 

For mules from the south to the north of the province, and 
to Shansi, principally by the high road. 

For oxen (i.e., ox-carts) between Shé-k‘i-tien and Pei-wu- 
tu Fi 4 HE whence goods are conveyed by water to 
Cheo-kia-k‘eo. 

For passenger carts, anywhere north of Jii-ning Fu 
ik Hf. 

From Shansi (Pao-t‘eo) Mr. Buryer states :— 


The principal trade routes are :— 


(1.)—The §.B. road into the province of Shansi, which is 
extensively used for the conveyance of goods. 
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(2.)—The Great Enstern Road, over which passes all the 
trade between here and the coast. 


(3.)—The roads branching N. and N.W., which are used 
for the business carried on at the back of the mountains, mostly 
Mongolian. 

(4.)—The Yellow River, which supports a number of boats 
all engaged during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn months 
in bringing down wool, grain, timber and hemp. 


And Mr. BAaGNaALL :— 


The main trade routes are:—The road from Chihli to Tai- 
yuan where it branches north to Kwei-hwa-ch‘eng and other 
places beyond the barrier, and south into Shensi and extends 
N.W. to Kansuh. The traffic on this road is very considerable. 


The next in importance is the road coming up from Honan 
to Ts‘eh-cheo Fu and running north through T‘ai-yuan, where 
it joins the main road previously mentioned. Much mer- 
chandise from the central provinces passes over this road, 
although there is little doubt but that there has been less since 
steamers began to run to Tientsin. 


An important trade route passes through the north of the 
province from Turkestan, northern Kansuh and the regions 
in the north-west. This enters Shansi at Pao-t‘eo and To-to- 
ch‘eng and passes on to Kalgan and Tientsin. Wool, hides, 
furs and camel hair are the principal loads on this road. 

Of course these routes have been mentioned in Article A. 


Of Chihli Pir Becqunvorr remarks :— 


D.—Le commerce se fait principalement par les canaux 
du nord au sud et vice-versa. De l’est 4 l’ouest, outre la route 
déja cited (entre Cheng-ting Fu et Pao-ting Fu) une route 
trés-fréquenteé, passe de Ta-ming Fu et Kwang-p‘ing Fu vers 
T‘ai-yuan Fu (Shan-si); elle sert de débouchés aux nombreux 
produits du Tseh-cheo et de S’ong-ch‘eng: marmites de fonte, 
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poteries, grossiéres, pierres de taille, pierres meuliéres, chaux, 
charbon de terre, fruits sees. 

And in Shantung Mr. Guusert Reid :— - 

D.— Trade Routes in Shantung.—The main trade routes are 
from Chefoo, the Treaty Port, to Tsi-nan Fu: from Tientsin, 
the Treaty Port in Chihli, by canal to Teh Cheo 7 and 
from there to Tsi-nan F'n ; or by the Grand Canal in the south 
to Tsi-ning Cheo 9 4%, and from there to Tsi-nan Fn, 
Chefoo, Cheo-ts‘tin a large market town RJ #{, Teh Cheo, 
Lin-ts‘ing Cheo, Tsi-nan Fu, and Tsi-ning Cheo 9% a 
are the main distributing centres for trade. 


E. F. and G.—Move or Conveyance, Rate or Traver 
anp Cost. 





These, as may be gathered from the foregoing notes, vary 
but little in the different northern province. In Honan we 
find Mr. CounrHarp states :— 

(1.)—The usual mode of conveyance for passengers is by 
boat, barrow (large or small), and cart. 

(2.)—For goods, by large cart drawn by five, six or seven 
mules, by ox-cart, by boat, by barrow, by mules, by camel, 
by donkeys. 

The large carts and passenger carts usually travel 90 or 100 
li per diem. Mules about the same. Barrows vary greatly, 
the smaller kind seldom do more than 60 Li, whilst the larger 
two-man barrow, especially when returning to Hankow, travels 
as much as 100, 110, or 120 li per diem. Ox-carts usually 
travel about 60 or 70 li per diem. Boats are at the mercy of 
wind and current. Up stream 30 ti would be good at times 
and down stream 90 li would be rather slow. The cost of 
travelling is not contracted for per 100 li but according to the 
entire distance from start to finish, and this ‘sum varies 
exceedingly according to season and circumstances. 
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A cart between Cheo-kia-k‘eo and Shé-k‘i-tien at an 
ordinary time would be considered very reasonable at 6,000 
cash. In wet weather 10,000 cash might be required. The 
distance is 420 li. 

Between Cheo-kia-k‘eo and the capital of the Province 290 
li, 4,000 cash would be a fair price. 

A two-man barrow from Hankow to Cheo-kia-k‘eo (840 Ji) 
would cost about 8,000 cash, the return journey could be done 
for 5,000 cash. 

Small barrows can be hired by the day at 200 cash per diem. 

Carts too, may be hired by the day, paying 700 or 800 cash 
for a two-mule cart, 900 or 1,000 cash for three mules and 
so on, the price varying according to the number of animals 
yoked. 

N.B.—A cart hired by the day seldom travels 90 or 100 li 
per diem, usually about 60 Li. 

A student travelling to Peking for examination would pay 
about Tis. 20 for his cart from the Nan-yang Fu district 8. W. 

Goods are not conveyed at so much per 100 Li, but according 
to the distance between the starting place and destination. 
Camels travel between Shé-k'i-tien JR #§ (§ and Kwei-hwa- 
ch‘eng fF {& JR usually carrying tea. Their load is 280 
catties and the price Tls. 8. The distance is about 1,800 li. 

Paper is conveyed from Shé-k‘i-tien to Pei-wu-tu 4G HE YE 
by ox-cart at 3,500 cash usually, thence by boat to Cheo-kia- 
k‘eo. The charge by boat would be 1,000 cash (including 
charges for brokerage per ch‘é Hi which is equivalent to 15, 16 
or 18 bundles according to the quality of the paper. 

Large carts from Shé-k‘i-tien to Pei-wu-tu cost about 
Tls. four or five. 

Oil is packed in large baskets and carried by boat at so 
much per ch‘d Hi which contains 10 lo (10 lo=1 eh‘é.) The 
oil according to quality is packed in small or large Jo, the 
former containing about 50 or 60 catties, Hemp oil is put 
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into the larger baskets containing about or over 100 catties, 
The charge between Pei-wa-tu and Cheo-kia-k‘eo is 200 or 
300 cash per eh‘é down and 400 cash up stream. The distance 
is 180 li. 

Goods are brought up from Ohinkiang to Cheo-kia-k‘eo 
by water vid Yang-cheo, North Anhui, Cheng-yang kwan, 
Ying-chang, etc. Sugar is freighted at about 10 cash per 
eatty right through, but this does not include the likin duties, 
which are not light. 


In Shansi (Pao-t‘eo) according to Mr, Burnerr :— 

The usual mode of conveyance— 

(1.)—For passengers is principally the kao-ch‘é [5 Hi 
(passenger cart), Horses are however extensively used and 
the mule-litter is not unfrequently seen. 


(2.)—For goods the Ta-ch‘é F: Hi (great cart) is almost 
exclusively employed, but mules are sometimes met with 
during the fruit reason coming in from long distances. 

The rate of travel, if reckoned per diem, by cart, would be 
about 750 cash; by mule-litter, about one tael. But in this 
district the rate is generally calculated according to the 
journey. For instance, a journey of 360 li, completed in four 
days, costs by cart about 3,000 cash. 

Goods are carried by a standard of weight, and are reckoned 
at so much per catty, according to the length of the journey. 
Taking again the journey of 360 li as an example, goods for 
that length are carried at the rate of four and five cash per 
catty. 

And Mr, Baewatu gives the usual means of conveyance as— 

(1.)—Carts, mule-litters and mules. 

(2.)—Carts and pack animals (mostly mules). 

The usual rate of travelling in Shansi is from 80 to 100 li. 
For short distances 100 to 120 li per diem. Average cost per 
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100 li about 14 cash. The average cost per 100 li for goods 
is about three cash per catty. 

Mr. Pigott to the same enquiries answers :-—the usual mode 
of conveyance in Chibli is by— 

Cart, barrow, mule-litter, boat, and donkey; mule or horse- 
back are used for both kinds. 

A cart animal costs $1 per diem, two or three $1.50 to 
$2.00; pack-mule, $0.50; litter, $1.50. 

The standard is by weight and the charges are 24 to 3 
cash per 100 catties on road; by boat one-third to one-fourth 
of this. 

Pine Broqurvort adds :— 

Le mode de transport pour les marchandises est au char de 
campagne 4 deux roues, et brancard, et la brouette au devant 
de la quelle est attelé un Ane On rencontre aussi la brouette 
i voile. Dans les pays montagneux des petits dines transportent 
le charbon de terre, anisi que les brouettes. 

Les yoyageurs pauvres vont i pied, et peuvent, pour quelques 
sapéques, trouver place sur des voitures qui vont d’un village 
i. autre comme des omnibus. Les plus aisés ont de petits 
fines ou de maigres chevaux; les riches seuls se servant du 
char chinois attelé de deux animaux, chevaux ou mules. 
Peu de chaises pour les voyages; on ne s’en sert qu’en ville 
pour les visites, 

Ou peut facilement faire 100 i par jour; on arrive & faire 
120 et 130 pour un voyage qui: ne doit pas se prolonger. 
Le prix d’un char est ordinairement de $1 par jour, y compris 
le salaire du cocher et la nourriture des animaux. Le transport 
des marchandises est aussi calculé par journeés, a’ $1 pour 
deux animaux, qui font 80 li par jour. On compte qu’un 
animal peut trainer environs 12 ou 15 piculs; on tient peu 
compte du volume. 

In Shantung Mr. Guserr Rem gives the following 
imformation :— 
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Conveyance in Shantung.—The usual mode of conveyance 
for passengers in the east of the province is either mule- 
litter or cart, and in the west the cart or wheelbarrow, 
For goods, the cart and mule-back are used in the east; and 
the cart, mule-back and wheelbarrow in the west. 


Rate and Cost of Travel in Shantung—For travellers the 
usual rate of travel per diem is from 80 to 100 li by wheel- 
barrow, and from 100 to 120 or 140 Li by cart, and 100 or 
more for mule-litter. As to the cost, for mule-litter or 
cart about 1,000 or 1,200 large cash ($1.00) per diem, and 
for wheelbarrow 400 or 500 large cash per diem. On 
the smaller roads, or between less important places, nearly 
double the price has to be paid, so as to reckon for both 
ways. On the main roads donkeys may be secured, and so 
by relays make from 100 to 140 li or more per diem and 
the cost three to five large cash per li. 


Cost and Rate of Carriage of Goods in Shantung—Goods 
are generally reckoned according to weight rather than bulk. 
For 100 li, 100 catties will cost in general 250 large cash (25 
cents), though the prices differ between different places. 
For instance from Tsi-nan Fu to Wei Hyien, a distance of 
480 li, the price is 800 large cash per 100 catties, to Cheo- 
ts‘tin a distance of 200 Li, 500 large cash per 100 catties, 
to Peking 960 li, 2,300 large cash per 100 catties, and to 
Teh-cheo 280 J, 700 large cash per 100 catties. 


i. §- I—Tse Savery or Taz Roap anp tur Accom- 
MODATION PROVIDED FoR PassENGERS. 





With regard to the first of these subjects the northern 
provinces generally do not seem as safe for travellers as the 
southern, but the character of the people changes much 
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from place to place. Thus the traveller proceeding north- 
wards from Hupeh has to cross a tract of country the 
people of which are marked for the roughness of their 
disposition. Honan is said to be an unruly province, while 
travelling in Shansi is described as safe at all times. Chihli 
again has not earned so good a reputation, while Shantung, 
taken generally, is considered safe for the traveller. The 
exception here is the prefecture of Tsao-cheo Fu and 
partly of Yen-cheo Fu, the inhabitants of the former are 
said to supply the bands of brigands which occasionally 
cause trouble even in the provincial capital. In Shantung 
most inns are armed, and in the larger market towns 
regular bands of volunteers are enrolled ready to turn out 
at a moment’s notice. An instance occurred only last winter 
(1891) in the large town of Cheo-ts‘iin J] #J, where a severe 
fight took place and some lives were lost on either side. 
The robbers, who were completely defeated, were said to 
to have been Ts‘ao-cheo men, and their leader was well- 
known. 


Beginning with Honan Mr. Covnranrp says :— 


The road between Cheo-kia-k‘eo and Hankow is noted 
for its robberies from time to time. The post office for a 
long time refused to carry silver except in such small 
quantities as could be conveniently stowed away in the pouch. 
They have been bolder more recently but not with impunity. 
This year the couriers were robbed of « shoe of silver on a 
trip down to Hankow. It is very wlvisable that travellers 
should carry as little silver as possible with them; in fact 
the amount should be limited to what can be carried upon 
the person. There are excellent arrangements for the 
obtaining of silver through the native draft offices, so that it 
is quite unnecessary to burden oneself with the weight and 
risk of silver. 

23 
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Of course the road is at its worst about the end of the 
year when desperadoes will do anything to get money or 
goods. A; 

As far as I know other roads in Honan are fairly free from 
robbers. 

The roads are frequently rendered impassable by floods, 
for the reason stated under B, and also because of the soil 
which is very different from the harder stony roads further 
south. 

One can always get along on foot, but a good fall of rain 
will most certainly put a stop to all vehicular traffic. 

Tnns.—The inns on the main road to Peking are on the whole 
very good. At the end of each stage plenty of accommoda- 
tion can be obtained. In fact upon the high road at every 
30 li or so, no difficulty will be found in getting a fairly 
good inn. 

Off the high road the inns are much inferior ; and on the 
barrow-routes the inns are the poorest. It is impossible 
sometimes to get a private room, and the more usual 
experience is to find oneself in a large shed, into which a 
dozen barrows may be wheeled, and one lies down to rest 
with the 24 or more coolies who have charge of the barrows. 

The road between Hankow and Cheo-kia-k‘eo seems to be 
a busy one. In the spring-time when Manchester goods, 
grasscloth, etc. are being taken to Cheo-kia-k‘eo, I have 
known 4,000 or 5,000 barrows to be on the road up at one 
time. There would, of course, be a large number of empty 
barrows returning south. I believe that the route would 
be an excellent one for a railway and would pay an enter- 
prising company well, The return barrows take hides from 
here to Hankow for export. 

In Shansi (Pao-t‘eo) we learn from Mr. Buryerr :— 

The roads are safe for travelling at all times of the year, 
but during the winter months, when traffic is carried on 
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during the night, soldiers are stationed at certain distances 
to guard the commercial interests of the people. As soon 
as locomotion becomes difficult, and cannot be pushed for- 
ward after dark, the roads being broken and in bad condition, 
their mud houses are deserted till the cold season reappears. 
I have not heard that the public highways are ever infested 
with brigands, but I have been given to understand that 
there are robbers met with occasionally in the mountains, 
but they never attack unless they think the person has 
silver or other valuables. The roads are sometimes rendered 
impassable by floods after a thunderstorm, but they do not 
continue so long. 


Inns—Inns are numerous along the eastern and §8.E. 
roads and a traveller can always find decent accommodation. 
They are situated almost every 15 to 20 li. The inns, 
however, at the terminus of the day’s journey, Pi #9 lu ch‘eng, 
are by far the most commodious. To the north away to 
the great plain, the travelling tent is obliged to serve the 
place of the inn, for no such thing is to be found there. 


The trade of Pao-t‘eo, although not so extensive as 
formerly, is nevertheless flourishing. One would be surprised 
to see the number of boats, laden with grain, come in from 
the west by the Yellow River, and then leave again for the 
markets lower down. During winter the traffic of the 
river is transferred to the overland routes, when all the 
carts and camels of the neighbourhood are brought into 
requisition. The wool trade, carried on by the representa- 
tives of several foreign hongs, goes to make up a considerable 
proportion in the amount of trade carried on between here 
and the coast. 

It would be difficult:to attempt an estimate of the quantity 
of goods, or the number of passengers passing along these 
roads, during the run of a year. With present experience 
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it would be out of the question to make a guess, with any 
degree of certainty, as to statistics. 

Mr. BaGwaxt states also :— 

We very rarely hear of any trouble from brigands in this 
province, although there are many stories of what has been 
done in the past. 

Occasionally amongst the mountains there is a robbery, 
Two years ago a little was carried on systematically among 
the hills on the road running north in the western centre 
of the province, but was effectually suppressed by the officials. 

In the north beyond the Great Wall on the Ts‘ao-ti (or 
uncultivated regions) there seems to have been a good 
deal of robbery, but during the last 20 years it has 
almost ceased ; and as the amount of uncultivated land gets 
less every year, there is not the opportunity for this that 
there was formerly. 

The roads near the Fen River and also the Chang River 
are sometimes flooded and otherwise injured by the over- 
flowing and strength of the currents of these streams during 
July and August, 

There are inns on all the roads, although of course those 
on the less frequented roads are very inconvenient, but those 
on the large roads are very good for the country. 

In Chihli Mr. Prcorr says the roads are infested with 
robbers more than in Shansi, and Pére Beoqurvort tells us :— 

H.—Les routes ne sont pas toujours sures; pendant l’hiver 
elles sont souvent infestées par des bandes de voleurs, surtout 
aux approches du nouvelan. La moitié de l’année, les voyages 
sont difficiles et en beaucoup d’endroits impassables par les 
inondations. Aux pied des montagnes de pierres roulantes 
rendent les chars trés-pénibles. 

J.—Les auberges sont ce qu’on peut imaginer de plus sale, 
de plus incommode et de plus grossier ; ces sont souvent de 
mauvais lieux. 
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Pas de statistiques d’aucune sorte. 

Of Shantung, finally, Mr. Grzperr Rev tells us:— 

Security of travel in Shantung.—It is unsafe to travel in the 
middle of the winter season, especially about the Chinese New 
Year time. In certain districts when the sorghum is tall, there 
is a little danger, but of no great account. The most dan- 
gerous portions from brigands are in the region of Ts‘ao-cheo 
Fu, south-west of the province. As to being impassable by 
floods, this isan annual occurrence, The Yellow River annually 
floods regions and roads north of Ts‘i-ho towards the Grand 
Canal. In the region of I-cheo Fu the roads are impassable 
for a short time, while from there north through Ts‘ing-cheo 
Fu to the sea, after the heavy rains and the swollen streams, 
the ronds are also impassable, 

Accommodation for travellers in Shantung.—On all the main 
roads at the regular stages, large inns may be found, and at the 
irregular stages only smallinns. The inns are not quite equal to 
those in Chibli between Tientsin and Peking or between Teh-cheo 
and Peking. As for cleanliness they are in no danger of 
taking the premium. Regular meals may be secured, 100 large 
cash per head at noon and 150atnight. If only one person is to 
be supplied the price is a little higher. In general 250 large 
cash (25 cents) will provide a traveller with a day’s food. At 
smaller inns only simpler food can be secured, and the cost 
is, if anything, less than at the large inns. Carts prefer the 
large inns, and wheelbarrows the small. 


vi 
SHING-KING, 
Captain Jno. CatpEr has given a map of the roads between 
Newchwang and Port Arthur, which we reproduce. The roads 
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appear in dotted lines. As usual in the north, these roads simply 
follow the natural lines of least resistance. No intermediate 
Custom houses are to be found along the route. . The roads are 
mere cart-tracks and no organisation for repairs exists, 
Sometimes the carters are said to make a road passable. In 
the neighbourhood of Kin-cheo and Port Arthur, military 
roads kept in order by the troops have been made. No bridges 
or engineering works exist along these roads between Kin-cheo 
and Newchwang and little local trade is done. 

The universal conveyance is the cart, and a day’s journey 
averages 60 li. The hire of a passenger cart with two ponies, 
and a driver who finds supplies, is one tael per day. ..Two 
Chinese often go in a cart which is, however, only suitable for 
one. 

As to the cost of conveyance of goods, the distance from Port 
Arthur to Kin-cheo is reckoned at 125 li ; the rate is 500 cash 
per picul, but carters will not start with less than five piculs, 

The roads are safe from robbers, but are often difficult, 
owing to summer floods, but not impassable. In winter they 
are always passable, 

Inns are indifferent. A superior class will charge 125 cash 
a head for bed and meal, an inferior, 16 cash for bed alone. 

As to the number of passengers from Port Arthur there 
may be five per day travelling by cart or pony to or from north, 
and probably from 30 to 50 on foot. 


As the li, the geographical unit of the Chinese, is several 
times mentioned it may be stated that nominally it consists 
of 360 double paces of 54 feet, or exactly 1,980 feet English. 
From the want of any organisation to look after roads it may 
be assumed that few or no measures are taken, and that a ii is 
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little more than an abstract dimension estimated by time 
rather than distance. In western Shantung I have found a Li 
fairly represented on level ground by about 1,820 feet. In the 
old kingdom of Ts‘ 1,980 feet would be nearer the mark. In 
Kiangsu the estimated ii is much smaller, from 3 to 34 to a 
mile. 


T. W.K. 
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Siang-yang (3E fH) we ove ove ose we 19 
Siao Kiang 4 7£ soe we oe «= oves(s« A: 28, 124 
Siao-lung-t‘an ss. vee oes eee oe ve = «6 
Siao-ts‘ing Ho fy 3% Hi] ves sos aee 146, 166 
Sien-nii-miao fil] 2 Bi -- uw ese 118, 123, 124, 131 
Sin Ho Hw Ce ae oes ese soe o. 169 


Sih Hyien i Be wee eee . oe een ote a 21 
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PAGE. 
Sin-cheng #7 &if ... a ae ee 
Sin-ch‘eng Hyien $F HR g a ee a ee | 
Rin-ch‘emg-tsze wc 9 cen tee tect 
Sin-cheo (Kwangsi) 7% PP] eee yy ee ee | 


S8in-cheo (Shansi) ove ee = owes 158 
Sin-chu Hyien ie ti RT e ny 97, 107 
Sin-ho-chen ans = « «166 

Sin-kai Bj fp ee tee wwe tenet 
Sin-ngan Hf # . coe oe = cee 158 


11, 18, 23, 2 
Sin-kiang $7 98 (Chinese Turkestan) i, ny 41, 83 ba? i 


Sin-tek-koiin (Sin-chu Hyien) ™ "ft sid sen 97, 107 


Sin-yang Cheo (9 M-- seo ane +oo19, 21 
Sing-tong ove rT ee ee eh | 
Siu-wa Hyien $% 3 Rg .. oe -» 152 
Siuen-wei Cheo (‘ i MD eos eo ase oe §=« 1. 
So-ch'en .. se ove oe ie w- $169 


Soh-ping .. coe ate wooo we =156 
Son-ka (Red River) «4. ase coe = wee = 55, 61, 78 
Song-ch'eng ws wee see ove awe oe 71 
Soochow Creek .., see nae teats ow OQ 


South Cape $f $8 Ph ne ae wwe ates woe §=— 9 


Su-cheo Fu BR] AF - 117, 118 
13, 111, 118, 119, 
Sii-cheo Fu (Kiangsu) # 4] & * 1195, 130, i, 143 


56,58, 60, 61, 
Sii-cheo Fu (also Swi Fu, Szech‘wan) SH If 62, 6,79,7, 
79, 82 


Suh-cheo #7 HJ (Anhwei) sass wesw 116 
Suh-cheo Fu (Kansuh) ji Js} Hef vee one 8, 25, 36, 41 
Snui-teh Cheo #E Zi mM ee - wee ee o0eDD, 45 


Siin-tien ... as a eae re ee 68 
Sung Kiang # jr mh ee ae «=éCi 


SY | 
iS 4 wer ehel ai ees 


INDEX TO NAMES OF 


Sung-p‘an Ting As ie sed 


Swan-hwa Fu 


Swatow (jh HD --- one 


Swé-li or Lung ch‘wan Kiang ... 
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PAGE. 
«» 28, 58, 60 
one we =156 


“1, 91, 93, 94, 98, 104 
eee oof ee 78 


Swi Fu vide Si cheo Fu. 

ee ee 
Sze-shui Hyien JB 7k 152 
‘Sze-ting ... a 71 


8, 9, 12, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 20, 


Szech‘wan PY Ji] .-- (Sih i 
73, 74, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 111, 118 


Ta-chang-pien one eee 
Ta-ho see ee ore 


Ta-kap KAR we ome 
Ta-kia-yi . of one one 


Ta-kow (ii? #3 BED 

Ta-kwan (village) 2 
Ta-kwan Ting (Fe fj HS) 
Ta-li Fu 7 #8 Hf ne 


Ta-ma-te ... oe 
Ta-ming Fu (KG iP -. oe 


Ta-ning «+. vee oon 
Ta-pa-lii ... eos wee 
Ta-pa shan ove ose 
Ta-tsien lu #J AR HRCe 
Ta-tsin-pa... ee 
Ta-ts‘ing Ho HK -" a 
Ta-tung Fu (XK Hf) 
Ta-t‘ung River 

‘Ta-wan tze ns 

Tai cheo (f& Jpp) «-- 


Tai-k‘igo vee one 


fies Saigo“ s eee 
As ae | ee 
ee ee on 
ee, 
we wee 95, 96, 106 
we «65 

me 

60, 67, 69, 77, 88 

si > peas 
eee.» | 

fast = ge 
Luce * cna ca 
oe Gain ~ coll 
woe wwe ~—«S6, 57, 60 
eee | 
146, 169 

154, 155, 156, 158 


eee oe oo §6=—- 8 
ove oe vee = 65 
8 oo 154, 155, 156 
tee nee we §=124 
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T'ai-an Fu 3% # am 

T'ai-cheo ¥ JA]. 

Tai-hing FR. oe tee 
T‘ai-hu Ze i (Kiangen) one 
T‘ai-ku Hyion Fx F WG ... 


T‘ai-pei Fu (Tai-pai) 32 4 iff «- 
Tai-p'ing Fu A 4 Mf (Yiinnan) 

Tai ping Fu A 4S AF (Anhwuei) 
Tai Shan f§ [lj ... ose ooo 
T‘ai-wan Fu 3 ye ff 


T'ai-yuan Fu % AR If 
Tian-t'eo ... - 
Tiang Ho fF jij .. a) aia 
Tang-kang jf si... : 
T‘ang-chi ees 

Teh Cheo fi Hp]... oe se 
Tek-cham ff Wf ... coe ete 
Teng-yiieh Ting }@ i 

Teng Hyien #R R% ccs 
T‘eng-cheo Fu ¥ FH ms 
Teo-sha-kwan “ 
Than-moi .. oe 

Ti-hua Cheo 3H {i hl rami) 
Tih-tao Cheo 3k 3@ Ih]. 
Ti-thiu-soa” #¢ DA [ly +. 

Tibet (Thibet) a 
Tien Ho ff ... neo 
Tien shan ? F% jl ove 


ow 10, 112, 113, 121, 124, 131 


PAGE, - 


160 


eee 
ee 

cae cee 35, 154 
er 97, 107 
eae 68, 106 
116, 117 

re 128, 129 
.. 96, 97, 106, 107, 109 


14, 24, 28, 29, 85, 45, 151, 158, 154, 
155, 156, 158, 161, 162, 163, 171 


ws woe = 66 

20, 30, 114 

eee one we «96 
ve «= 69 


151, 160, 172, 176, 181 
oe se seo 97 


62, 67, 69, 78, 80, 86, 88 
105, 160 

164, 165 

saw eae 

110 

vs —-18, 28,41 
wa18, 24 

a 


vee 8, 28, 58, 60 
we = ws Ss:97, 186 
wll, 23 


14, 25, 30, 44, 153, 154, 155, 


Tientsin PR. 426,25, 80, 4 158, 154 15, 


Ting-chi-ling .. eee 
Ting-yuan Hyien 7g 38 WK 


in 07 
_ 116, 128 


ee ve 


ee ee a ae ee 
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To-ku-fang eos vee 
T‘o-t‘o-ch‘eng (To-ta-ch‘eng) 
Toa-i Ke Hi soe ee 
Tong-kong et Hf... see 
Tong-wa ... se ” 
Tsaidam ... one 


Ts‘ao Hyien 0g ma 
Ts‘ao-cheo Fu ¥Y )] fff ... 
Ts‘ao Lake (§& jf) 


Ts‘ 20 -ti «oe 


Ts‘eh-cheo Fu }# My If «. see 
Bie a IAF 


Tsi-nan Fu 
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PAGE. 
a oa. 
ee 
196, 97 
106 
101 
ue mp. ace 
on m= 26180 
161, 177, 181 
139 
Mocs ae Ge. ce 
a! ee cl Ie 


14, 146, 151, 159, 160, 161, 
164, 166, 169, 172, 176 


Tsi ning Cheo $i Ht WA 114, 146, 147, 151, 159, 160, 161, 172 


Ts‘i Ho > ag aa os 
Ts‘i-ho Hyien #i fif a nee 
Ts‘i-li-pu ... ses tee 
Ts‘i-tung Hyien pF He MR 
Tsiang-kia-pa 3% He EF... 
Tsie-mo Hyien Bi] #3 W¥... 
Ts‘ien-shan }# [Lj 
Ts‘ien-t‘ang (¢3 UF) 
Fs‘in-cheo Fu 3 Jp] AF .. 


Ts‘in-ling Fe GA. os 
Ts‘in-ngan Hyien 38 # W 
Ts‘ing cheo Fu FF JH] Mf... 
Ts‘ing hai FF Hig es 
Ts‘ing Ho #§ ja -. ase 
Ts‘ing-hwa-chen .». 


Ts‘ing-k‘i Hyien fF KR ae 


Ts‘ing-kiang-pu 3 70 


aca tak 10, 181 

ws» 146, 151, 160, 169 

wee gee 

ere ma | 
eRe. 

Pe ee 
ems a saa CL 


9, 10, 13, 111, 112, 144 
17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 33, 
35, 36, 38,39, 42, 43, 44, 154 
«80, 88 
aa ie 
160, 181 
ae ae eee 
we 10, 121, 166 
cabs) ht ils «laa 
ee eee 


13, 118, 119, 121, 125, 
130, 181, 143, 146, 166 
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Ts‘ing-p‘ing fy 4 sce 
Tsui-chhéng-hang 9 FA FF. 
Tsun-hwa Cheo # {i J}] ans 
Ts‘ung-ming (HY) wwe 
Tsze-ch‘wan Hyien }} Mm - one 
Tun-hai se as 

T‘un-liu Hyien ti ae... ass 
Tung-an (Tong-wa) wee ae 
Tung-ch‘uan Fu ¥ Ji] if vee 
Tung-king os 
Tung-p‘ing Cheo # 4° i eee 
Tung-ta-tao (HE FC SH) one owe 
Tung-t'ai (3 BE) evs 
Tung-ting Lake ... ons ove 
T‘ung-ch‘eng Hj HRs. ee 
T‘ung-cheo $f Jf] (Chibli) , 
T‘ung-cheo [ij J] evs 
T‘ung-cheo $j J)] (Kiangsu) ose 
T’umg-ch‘wan =. see te 
Tung-hai... > «+ one see 
T‘ung-kwan 3} ove 
T‘ung-kwan 33 ote te 
T'ung-wei Hyien 3% #§ a vee 
Tung ling... use se 
Turfan DE & 2 .. 

Turkestan vide Sin-kiang. 

Two Kwang a 


Ui-sni BRA... ees eve 
Ung-ku‘ing ees - 
Ung-p‘ing (Ngan-p‘ing Hyien) 

Urumtsi 5 G3 7 PR ee ts 


. 3 


’ 


PAG, 
; 169 
oon os «= 97 
151 
. ee §=119 
one ww. 169 
see we 70 


oes oe 152, 155 
eee eee 95, 101 
eee 62, 175 


coe 55, 61, 62, 86, 92, 108, 110 


we wes «160, 161 
a. ime oe 
i ow ©« 1 
Ge ae RE 


ove we 116 
5, “10, 154, 156, 157, 161 
tee . 31 
tee eve 124, 125 
ove oe = G1 
eve +070, 73 


v.29, 80, 31, 88, 36, 45 
= «s Jet 
ee a 
a ee 
ie” aie) eee 


ool, 79 


vee on we §=— «96 

oon oe «=O 
eos oe «= 94 
ove 18, 23, 25, 36, 41 


ee eee ee OE EOP ae 


Py ayt 2: 


—— 


4 
3 
' 
s 
: 
i 
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Wan-fu K‘ino (Bridge) 8% i #§ 123, 182 
Wan-kin-chwang B @& FE stn “ 96 
Wan-lien-pu oes see we §«=68 
Wan-tan fi ? be _ 96 
Wang-an Bridge... eee * 100 
Wang-kwo-chi eee ee ’ ooo §©=«- 655 
Watlim (Yii-lin Cheo es tk A) soe eee 105 
Wei Hyien jE ove a 160, 176 
Wei-hwei Fu @ # ff ... see 7 vel52, 153, 155 
Wei-ling .. toe ee §=— 75 
Wei-ning Cheo Mk =e JD) aa 61 
Wei River }§ jij--- oor . 10, 25, 45, 118, 146, 151, 155, 166 
Wei Ho # We one see « 160 
Wei-shi Hyien Fy & a... ves one ee 152 
Wei-yuan Hyien #8 ji vl ons 18 
Wen Hyien #2 & eos ss ae OT 
Wen-cheo Fu (jit Ji mt) one ar sve we «144 
West River ove ee 75,79, 92, 104, 105, 106 
Wu-an (70 #) --- eee eee aiid ove oo §=158 
Wu-chai ... vee ove 64 
Wu-ch‘ang Fu at & sad oe one oe 114 
Wu-cheo Fu #5 Ih] fF one 92, 106 
Wu-ho Hyien F fi] MR... ove 22 
Wu-hu 3 34 (Five lakes) ove «oe 9,112 
Wu-hu 3 $i] «+ v-« 117, 182, 141 
Wou-li xR Fi) eu eee ooo ate 105 
Wu-lung Kiang & 7 ir eee 169° 
Wu-ma-hai eee ove eee eve wo. = 6 
Ya-chou (FfE Jp) --. 57, 58,59 
Ya-la-chung «ss eee woe §=—. 72 
Yamcheo (Ch‘in-cheo K HD) soe oes ee» 105 


s 
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PAGE. 


10, 13, 113, 117, 120, 121, 123, 125, 
Yang-cheo Fu [by Hi] If { 130, 131, 133, 138, 143, 144, 174 


Yang-kai ... . 62 
Yang-kio-keo #% #4 3. 166 
Yang-lin .. er a ee ee |» 
Nase ahtie ove 71 


Yang-pi 1. see one 


«+67, 68 


‘4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 18, 14,21, 26, 54, 
ae oy ues 
Yangtsze tia Fis Hs AW 18 191, 123, 124, 195, 126, 
127, 131, 182, 135, 136, 139, 
140, 144 
Yao-t'eo a mt: ae. 8 
Yarkand 8 7f ~ a ee ee ee | 
Yeh Hyien #2 si = a oes we. -~ wen 
Yellow River vide Hwang Ho. 
Yen-cheo Fu (7% i] i ° eee 154, 169, 177 
Yen Ho Sif... 118, 124, 131, 143 
Yen-t‘ai 4] & (Chefoo) . we sae ees =» w« 2 
Ying-chang or eS TT | 


Ying-cheo Fu §§ m If + coe ae 115, 116 
Ying Ho SRjy . eee eee = -:20, 21, 118, 152, 153, 167 
Ying-shan HE th eee eae 7 ee ee oon 116 


Ying-wu-kwan ver a dad Cd oee ae oer 67 
Yu-chhiong jj & cvs, nee nee ate wn 9G, OT 
Yi Cheo #%§ Ji]. ave see ave oo 159186? 
Yii Cheo BR Ye ue nee wee owe wwe | 15D 

Yii-lin-cheo Fk Je wee ove sos ee 105 
Yu-yao (PR HK) ee a oer od 10, 112 


Yiin-ch‘eng (i HR) ewe coo = ono LB, BL 
10, ul, 20, 113, 117, 118, 121, 


hy 


Ni 


Yiin (-liang) Ho 3 Dw 122, 123, 125, 130, 132, 133, 
(Imperial Can 135, 143, 145, 146, 153, 159, 
160, 165, 169, 172, 181 
aay, 


. 
a a 
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Yiin Yen Ho wide Yen Ho. 


PAGE. . 


12, 55, 58, 60, 61, 62, 67, 69,70, 72, 73, 
Yiin-nan Fu me ma | 72 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 82, 85, 88, 106 


Yiin-nan Hyien 3 fj RR 
Yiin-nan Ye eee oes 


Yiinnan 2% jj (Province) 


Yung-ch‘ang Fu > & if 
Yung-ning Cheo Jk if JH] 
Yung ting Ho 7 EH. 


or ef ef ore 67 
eee ef of ee 67 

12, 54, 55, 57, 60, 72, 73, 
. 474, 76, 78, 79, 82, 84, 87, 

88, 89, 91, 106, 108, 114 
en ae eee ee a 
vee 74,151, 154 
10, 160 
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[ The transcription as adopted by the Compiler had also for uniformity's 
sake unavoidably to be maintained by the Reviser.] 


Page 


" 
” 
" 
” 
” 
" 


" 


Page 


" 
” 
n 
” 
” 


10, 
12, 
12, 
18, 
lf, 
16, 
18, 
18, 


a ae 
17th line from above, read Ts'i instead of Tai 
Shs. x # » G. F. Easton * C. F. Easton 
Mh, « u » Yin-ch'eng le Yuan-ch'eng 
7th » » » on Phillips » Phillip 
Sod » » » Cheo-kia-k‘co  ,, Ch‘eo-kia-keo 
ie ew oe Se es 
18th ” ” ” {k " vA 
18th Note, —The city of Ovroumtsi is close to, but distinct from, 


that of Ti-bua.—t[v, PuAyrain's Cities and Towns af China, No. 7206.) 
P'ing-liang instead of Ping-liang 


19, 
19, 
21, 


& 


" 


Fan-cheng 
Chung-mu 
Ping-fan 

Fan-cheng 


4} stages, Liish-yang and Kwang-yuan. 
perks of 44 stages. Lileh-yang and Kwan-yuan, 


2nd line, read 
lith , is Fan-ch'eng 
last, " Chung-meo 

7th is P‘ing fan 
24th , ” Fan cheng 

nd ,, 

8rd, read = Kansuh is 
13th , =. Ohung 

Cth , a Easton 
2ist P Lan-t'ien 
Wth » ae Han-ling 

lat pn Yiin-ch‘eng 
2ist & 22nd linea, read Kwo Chen 

2nd line, read WVeng-siang 
2th . T'ai-yuen 

9th ” ” Si-ning 

od » on | Be 
14th H'lassa 


Add to IL—THe Wesr the following Note: 


n” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


instead of Kansuh, is 


Ch‘ung 
Eaton 
Lan-tien 
Han-lin 
Yuan-ch‘eng 
Kwo-hsien Chen 
Fung-tslang 
Tai-yuen 
Ta-t'ung 
hi 22 
Liassa 

Compare Trade 


Routes to Western China, by Alex, Hosie, Heq,, of H. B, M.'s Consular Service, 
in Jowrnal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, 
Vol, XIX,, Part I. 


Pee oo 


es aed 


» Pe 


on Ce A 


ws > 
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Page 65, 10th line, ead Chung-k‘ing instead of Ch'ung-k'ing 


61, 22nd & 23rd lines, read Haiphong " Hai-fong 
62, last line, svead Tung-chwan. - T‘ung-chwan 
64, 28th ,, 2 Ta-kwan Ting , Ta-kwan Hyien 
. 19th » »  Mé-kong ” Mei-kong 
last line, in MS, also written as, Wei-ling. Query Wei-ning 
de (BR 3 J]) t vide page 61, 
78, 12th line, place Ya v8 after Lang-teang Kiang in 10th line 
iB » Lu Kiang » ih - 


85, 29th line, after we hear add from Mr. Stevenson 
98, 6th , read Kin Cheo insteadof Kin Cheo 


4% Mth. » Ch‘ao-cheo ‘ Chao-cheo 
96, 14th , »  Booe i HE 

96, 15th » ” Pi-t'eo = Pi-tau 

96, 19th & 20th lines, read Hang-ch'un ,, Hang-chun 
97, 6th » after Tai-pai add (T‘si-pei) 

98, 2nd » «read Ch‘ao-cheo instead of Chan-cheo 


104, betwoon 9th & 10th lines, add the following drawing :— 






i 
/ 
+ 


é ao 
ATW < ke” 
PWN WS pet 
ria ees ee 
Bah =~? y? 
- 
a 
Fa 
~~ eS 
2 -~@ 
: 2725 pewaesr MILL 
ae 
CHAO -CHEO Fu J 28 
s 
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Page 


105, 
106, 
107, 
112, 
115, 
118, 
119, 


» 119, 
» 121, 


” 
” 
” 
” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 
126, 


121, 
121, 
121, 
121, 
121, 
122, 
122, 
122, 
122, 


122, 
128, 
123, 
123, 
124, 
124, 
1%, 
124, 


124, 
124, 


125, 
130, 
180, 


131, 
131, 


131, 
182, 
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20th Iine, read 


17th 
13th 
22nd 
26th 
80th 
10th 
19th 
14th 
17th 
25th 
26th 
88rd 
last 

lith 
17th 


vues 2 


20th ,, 


21st 
22nd 
Taat 
10th 


10th 
1th , 


7th 
9th 
16th 
1ith 
20th 
80th 


82nd 
24th 
29th 
13th 


3rd 
4th 


Ee 


Nan-hiang-hii instead of Nan-hing-hii 


Kiung-cheo o Kiang-oheo 

Carl P Karl 

Chen-tseh ” Chen-taze 

H, N. Lachlan » H.W. Lachlan 

T‘ai-erh-chang “a P'ai-erh-chang 

BouchEr a BoveHet 

lettrés » littrés 

45 li a 49 

lieues S ligues 

San-ch'a-ho » San-cha-ho 

embranchement _,, embouchement * 

ingénieurs is ingénieux 

‘de déversoirs I deversoires 

précipitent » précipitant 

des rues after pavé 

Shang-pa, instead of Shang-pa ; 

canal, quatre " canal sur 

l'autre - Vautres 

devient a devait 

mais " moing 

déloyauté - délayanté 

modernes a mandarins 

Br ” # 

Tai " Tai 

Peh-t'a-ho - Po-tai-ho 

barques a carques 

bois de construction ,, construction 

Tung-t'ai a T'ung-t‘ai 

barrage | n barreaux 

Hing-hua i Hing-hu 

afin » fin 

les autres " l'autre 

pas ” peu 

son Ts‘un-k‘ni p> Tso-tawan au 
Ch'un-ch‘iu 

I-ling a Yi-ling 

traversait le lac de She-yang Hu 

AY Bb i) aytor 1 Ge HA 

s'appelait instead of  supplait 

bien " beau 


Page 132, 2ndline, add 
» 188, 27th , read 
» 187, 21st y ” 
» 187, 28th , " 
n 139, Ist ” 
» 148, 28th 
» M4, 8rd yy 
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que ayter l'est 
Le brouettier se contente de instead of 

Le brouettes se comptent 
étapea instead of Gages 
servir n server 
d'une ou deux " deux ou trois 
faszent pas * passent par 


add to Chekiang the following Note: Compare: 


A Journey in Chékiang ;—A Journey in Fukien, with map;—A Journey 
from Foochow to Wénchow through Central Fukien,—by B. H. Parker, Eaq., 
H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, in Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. New Series, Vol. XIX, Part I. 


Page 146, 18th line, read 
» Wa, Whe, 4» 
» «154, last yy ” 


” 


” 


” 


" 


” 


156, 18th & 14th lines, ,, 


159, 25th line ,, 
160, 7th y . 
160, 12th & 18th lines, ,, 
161, 10thline ,, 
168, 80th ,, = 
168, 33rd ,, " 
174, 17th » a 
175, 18th , . 


i ii instead of 
Mien-ch'i ” Mien-chi 
Ts‘in-cheo . Tsin-cheo 
Wei-hwei - Wei-hwai 
bornages Pa lomages 
Ts‘i-ho ” Tsi-ho 
Yung-ting Ho » Yung-tang Ho 
Plen-liang " Pien-liang 
vermouliés = vermoulus 
Ch‘ang-ta-tao Pa Chang-to-tao 
season - reason 

un char ” au char 


aie aan 


STRAY NOTES ON COREAN HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE. 


By JAMES SCcort, 
HB. M.'s Consular Service, 


Oo 


In giving a few notes on Oorean history and literature, I 
would fain preface my remarks with an appeal to the kind 
indulgence and consideration of the reader. The field of 
enquiry is a wide one and at best but only partially known. 
Until very recent years the country was a sealed kingdom, 
barred and banned against foreign intrusion, and to the outside 
world all intercourse was denied. 

So far as I have been able to gather from historical records, 
there are only three sources affording us any information of 
Western nations coming in contact with the people and 
country in persond proprid. First, we have the Mahommedan 
traders, who, in their peregrinations along the coast of China 
in search of commerce, visited the south-west coast of the 
peninsula towards the close of the eighth century, as recorded 
by Arab geographers of the period. Their presence in the 
country is proved by a philological factor peculiar to Corean 
euphony whereby shinra—zenra of the Japanese and shinlo of 
the Chinese—passes into silla of the Corean. [The principle 
governing these changes will be explained under the rules 
regulating Corean euphony.] 

From these Arab merchants we gather little regarding 
the country, only an incidental reference to a few articles of 
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commerce. It was not until the seventeenth century that 
Europeans came in contact with Coreans, when some un- 
fortunate Dutchmen were shipwrecked on the coast and held 
captive for years. The narrative of the Dutch supercargo 
Hamel, written towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
gives a graphic account of Corean manners and customs, and, 
as read at the present time, conveys an exact picture of the 
people and country. Place after place which he mentions in 
their captive wanderings have been identified, and every scene 
and every feature can be recognised as if it were a tale told of 
to-day. So strong is native conservatism both in language 
and habits that Hamel’s description of two hundred years ago 
reproduces every feature of present Corean life. The only 
relics of these unfortunate captives so far discovered have been 
two Dutch vases unearthed in Seoul in 1886, The natives 
knew nothing of their origin, beyond a vague belief that they 
were of foreign manufacture. The figures on them, however, 
told their own tale of Dutch farm-life, and the worn rings of 
the handles bore marks of the constant usage of years. We 
may well fancy them to be the last of the household gods of 
the shipwrecked Wetteree, who, like Will Adams of Japanese 
history, lived and died a captive exile though the honoured 
guest and adviser of the king and government. The presence 
of these captive Dutchmen in Corea may perhaps explain what 
must always seem an anomaly among Asiatic races, namely 
blue eyes and fair hair. These peculiarities have been 
frequently observed by travellers in various parts of the 
peninsula, exciting comment and conjecture without, hitherto, 
any definite explanation. 

The third period of contact with Western civilisation dates 
from the attempt of the Jesuit Fathers to penetrate into Corea 
in the early part of the present century. The history of 
Roman propagandism in the country is so recent and well- 
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known that it will suffice to merely allude to it in the present 
article as a long record of patient endurance and suffering, 
such as martyrs invite in the diffusion and defence of their 
faith. But to these Fathers we are indebted for our first 
knowledge of the language, and their Corean-French dictionary 
embodies the labour and research of years,—a monument of 
painstaking accuracy and erudition. 

My subject, however, in the present article must lie altogether 
apart from the history of foreign intercourse as developed 
during the past ten years under treaty with European powers. 
This opening of the country, however, has introduced us to a 
new race and people with a language dating from pre-historic 
times, and throwing valuable side-lights on the original 
pronunciation of Chinese as used in their ancient Classics and 
Poetry. 

As a race, the Coreans occupy a very unique position on the 
east of Asia; while their language, both as regards its own 
intrinsic peculiarities as a distinct tongue, and especially in 
respect to ancient Chinese sounds, is well worth the serious 
study of sinologues and philologists. 

Coreans are unanimons in ascribing to Kitau (4€ F-), an 
exile from North China in B.C. 1122, the introduction of 
writing by means of Chinese characters. Coreans trace their 
ancestral home to the valley of the Sungari River, from which 
they pushed their way southwards, as did their successors, the 
Tartars and Manchus of modern history. But instead of 
entering China, they located themselves along the Yaloo River 
and occupied the fertile plains to the south. Here Kitzu 
established his rule, and the country became a land of refuge 
for fugitives from North China. At the present day, the grave 
of Kitzu in the north-west province is carefully tended and 
venerated as the resting-place of Corea’s patron saint. Bach 
succeeding dynasty and government vies in guarding this 
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sacred national relic, for, to Coreans, Kitzu is no myth or legend 
of bygoneages. As are Mecca and Mahomet to the Mussulman 
believer, so is Kitzu to the Corean scholar,—the father and 
founder of their civilisation and history. 

It is not, however, until we come to the second century B.C. 
that we can feel ourselves on sure ground in regard to Corean 
records, which at this period possess but little interest for the 
general student. The peninsula was occupied by a congeries 
of rude tribes under petty chieftains warring and fighting with 
each other, but all the time being driven farther and farther 
south as the hardy inhabitants of the north forced their way 
into the country and settled in the plains to the south of 
Yaloo River. The aborigines, driven from their homes by 
these invaders from the north, sought refuge in the Kiushu 
Islands in Japan across the Tsushima Channel. The result on 
the race has been twofold,—two distinct characteristics of type: 
one, the Tartar or Manchu, tall of stature, with well cut 
features ; and the other, Japanese, with its distinctive in- 
dividualities of build and physiognomy. Tradition and history 
alike bear out these characteristics. As the northern races 
from the Sungari River pushed forward under pressure of 
population and severity of climate, seeking warmer regions 
and more congenial surroundings, the aborigines themselves 
sought a new home in Japan. And recent researches ascribe 
the Japanese language to Aino origin based on Corean 
grammatical construction, and the remarkable parallelism and 
similarity of Corean and Japanese syntax can only be explained 
by race identity in pre-historic ages. The explanation offered 
is, that the Ainos impressed their vocabulary on the immigrants 
from the peninsula, but that these immigrants were unable to 
abandon their own peculiar grammatical construction. 
Certainly, in subsequent historical years, art and literature have 
always been intimately associated between the two countries : 
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Corea imports and borrows from China, and in her turn passes 
on her new civilisation to Japan, where the pupil, more apt 
than the master, and located in more favourable surroundings, 
has long outstripped Corea in the march of progress. 

A study of the native vernacular, eliminating all terms 
strictly Chinese, proves clearly that the Coreans from their 
earliest ages were in possession of many of the elements of 
culture and society. They understood the manufacture of 
copper and iron, employing charcoal in the reduction of these 
metals. Coal does not appear until very recent years, and 
though found in great quantities in the north-west is practically 
undeveloped and unused. Gold and silver both exist largely 
in the peninsula, but until the advent of Chinese among the 
people, the precious metals were unknown andignored. Again, 
in agriculture the Coreans were highly advanced, as evidenced 
by the long string of native names for all kinds of grain and 
produce, But one factor, however, shows how primitive the race 
must have been at best. 1 refer to the few numerals that are 
purely Corean in origin, namely from 1 to 99. And this 
restricted limit proves how meagre must have been their ideas 
of property,—a simple people with few requirements, such as 
are still found among the poor classes in scattered villages. 
But as they advanced in civilisation from contact with China, 
Chinese numerals were imported to supply the deficiencies of 
their native vocabulary. I would here request the attention of 
sinologues and others to the pronunciation of these Chinese- 
Corean numerals from 1 to 10 and upwards as compared with 
the sounds now in use in Cantonese. JESspecial study and 
research will be necessary to explain the aspirate and / final of 
Corean for the nonaspirate and ¢ final of Cantonese. 

The great starting-point in the history of Corean literature 
must date from the introduction of Buddhism in A.D. 372. 
The devotees of the new cult gave themselves up to the study 
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of their ritual in the original Sanscrit under the teaching of 
Hindoo masters. By the end of the fifth century Buddhism 
was the acknowledged religion of the people, and Corean 
enthusiasts pushed across into Japan, propagating and establish- 
ing their new faith. Until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Buddhist priests were the repositories of learning in 
Corea, and wielded a power and influence accordingly. One 
result of the study of Sanscrit by Buddhist priests, both in 
China and Corea, has been the system of phonetics by means 
of Chinese characters, whereby they endeavoured to reproduce 
the value and sounds of Sanscrit vowels and consonants, which 
they divided into gutturals, palatals, dentals, labials, aspirates, 
cte., in strict conformity with the Sanscrit classification. As 
being more or less technical, I will supply a list of the Chinese 
characters employed by Buddhist priests to transcribe Sanskrit 
sounds to any student desirous of obtaining them. 

Towards the close of the eighth century, Syel Ch‘ong (#$ JM), 
a famous priest and scholar of the Silla dynasty, composed the 
Nido (38 i) syllabary, i.e. some 250 Chinese characters, 
arbitrarily selected to represent the sounds of the noun inflexion 
or verb conjugation as heard in the native vernacular, on the 
same principle as the Katakana of modern Japanese, when 
attached to Chinese ideographs. This Wido syllabary, so-called 
from being constantly used by subordinate officials unequal to 
the niceties of pure Chinese composition, is merely an adapta- 
tion of Chinese characters employed for their phonetic value ; 
whereas the present Corean script is a true alphabet both in 
form and use, though combined into a syllabary. Its invention, 
however, dates some six centuries later, when by that time 
three changes of dynasty had been effected in the history of 
the peninsula. Silla disappeared in A.D. 934 and was succeeded 
by the unification of the different clans under the Kaolé or 
Kori rulers, a name rendered Coree by tho early ee and 
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now transformed into Corea in our English parlance. The 
year 1892 A.D. saw the extinction of this Kaoli dynasty, when 
the present rulers of the country resumed their original 
designation of Cho-sen as used by Kitzu in their early 
mythical ages. 

The fifteenth century may well be termed the Augustan 
age in the history of the peninsula. A strong, vigorous and 
independent government held sway from the Long White 
Mountains on the north to the Straits of Tsushima in the 
south, including at one time that island itself. Literature and 
arts flourished. The ambition of the Royal House then, as 
now, was to mark and accentuate the individuality of its 
country as an independent State distinct from China and 
Chinese influence, either literary or political. When the first 
king of the present dynasty seized the throne in 1892, he 
was careful to have his title to rule duly acknowledged by the 
Chinese Emperor as his suzerain, and received, as has been 
done by his successors, investiture accordingly. Annual 
missions followed to the Ming Court at Nanking, where the 
Coreans came into contact with the envoys from the vassal 
States on the borders of China, each possessing a languago 
and script distinct from Chinese. The king of Corea, desirous 
of accentuating his independence, resolved to abandon the use 
of Chinese writing as the official medium of correspondence ; 
and invented an alphabet suited to the special requirements of 
the native vernacular. 

Corean historical annals published under government 
auspices, as also Buddhist records, all agree in ascribing the 
date of the publication of this Corean alphabet to A.D. 1447. 
A royal proclamation was then issued recapitulating its 
advantages compared with the clumsy and cumbersome system 
of Syel Ch‘ong as above explained. Native conservatism 
proved too strong for even royal decrees; and the Corean 
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script has become relegated to the lower masses and among 
women and children. But for educational purposes, this 
Corean alphabet has proved invaluable; and commentaries 
have been prepared in the vernacular explaining the Chinese 
Classics, giving the Corean sounds and meanings of the 
Chinese text. The Ok P‘yen (FE $#¥), the standard dictionary 
of Chinese in Corea, reproduces in native script the pronun- 
ciation of Chinese ideographs. 

As originally invented the Corean alphabet consisted of 
28 distinct letters divided into initials, finals and vowels. 
Eight letters were used as initials or as finals. 


“1: L, a 2) oO, H, A and a 


k, on, t, lorr, m, p, sort,and ng. 
Nine letters could only be employed as initials. 
=, =. I, A; A, A, O, 6; Oo: 


RB, t, pt, ch, oft, jf, —1, a’, A, 
There are eleven vowels, viz.:— 


FEF. FEF; 1. q, i, &, T, T,—, |. 
a, ya, €, Ye, 0, YO, U, Yt, eu, ad, 


But as at present employed the Corean alphabet contains 
only 14 instead of 17 consonants. From among the initials, 
three letters disappeared from their script and were replaced 
by the form corresponding to nasal ng, ©, which as an initial 
had also lost its nasal sound and is now employed to represent 
a pure open vowel corresponding to the spiritus lenis. 

The history of the invention of this alphabet, and especially 
of the euphonic changes which the language must have 
undergone, both in speaking and in writing, opens up a long 

1 spiritus lenis, * spiritus nasal, 
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vista of study and research. But a careful review of the 
early pronunciation of Chinese ideographs will show clearly 
how the four letters O, A; 6, © came to bo included 
under one phonetic as an initial. The Coreans originally 
employed the circular letter © to indicate a pure open vowel 
initial with a usage corresponding exactly to the spiritus lenis, 
and as such it appears regularly in old books, and especially in 
manuscript works, at the present date. No modification has 
ever occurred as regards the sound it was selected to represent. 
But in modern Uorean this letter is no longer written as a 
mere circle, but has assumed a shape analogous to the nasal 
© 2g, where the small upper stroke is an appending hook to 
connect with the preceding letter. 

The triangular letter A was selected to indicate the 
initial consonant sound j as heard in the Chinese words 7, 
42, A, ffi; ete. This initial 7 sound is totally unknown to 
Coreans as part of their own vernacular and only appears in 
this instance as an attempt to reproduce the Chinese pronuncia- 
tion of the seventeenth century A.D. at the time of tho inven- 
tion of their alphabet. In ancient pre-historic periods these 
words possessed a distinct n, not j, as their initial consonant 
and were regularly rendered into Corean accordingly. But 
this n initial has now disappeared in strict accordance with 
the euphonic rule still visible in Corean enunciation whereby 
this n is elided before the vowel ¢ or y at the beginning of a 
Corean word. The value of this n initial for the modern 
Chinese j can be seen in the Go-on (5% FF) of the Japaneso 
which was imported from Corea. [It is true that the Kan-on 
(FF) of the Japanese shows the j initial, but this pro- 
nuneiation was derived from China direct towards the close of 
the sixth century,] At the same time the present Shanghai 
dialect fully bears out the value of the n initial for the 
modern j in Chinese :— 
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Jap. Shai. . Corea. 
H Al ni nyih il 
AAL ain niun in 
{2 AL, nin niun in 
i Al ni ni (érh) i 
Bg *E oniak zah yak 
Al nei ni yei or i 


This triangular letter was regularly employed in Buddhist 
translations from the Sanscrit to represent 7; but in the 
Corean vernacular all such words were pronounced with an 
open vowel initial. In the current script the triangular letter 
Aj was entirely dropped except among priests transliterating 
Sanscrit, its place being taken by the true spiritus lenis ©. 

The two letters @ © were intended to represent the two 
nasal initials n and ng of ancient Chinese sounds still in force 
in Japanese, in Cantonese, in Shanghai and in several other 
dialects of China. Both these nasal initials have disappeared 
from Corea; the sounds are replaced by the true vowel initials 
or spiritus lenis. 

This attempt on the part of Corean scholars of the fifteenth 
century to reproduce the differences between the open vowel 
initial, the sounds of the palatal j and of the two nasals n and 
ng, was early doomed to failure. To the ordinary Corean ear 
such nicety of distinction was unintelligible, and the people 
early discarded the use of the letters A © O, resorting to the 
spiritus lenis CQ. This latter again in its turn was modified 
in the current script into the form © of the true nasal final. 

In this connection I would here desire to call attention 
to an extract from the philological essay prefixed to Giles’ 
Dictionary. It runs as follows :—‘ When a vowel is not 
preceded by a consonant, Coreans write a circle before it, the 
idea evidently being to show that a stress or a faint nasal ng 
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precedes all initial vowels, for the same sign is used as a final 
to express the nasal ng.” Now this deduction by the learned 
author is very much wide of the mark ; for, as I have already 
explained, Coreans fully understood the differences between 
nasal and open vowel initials,—only that in process of time the 
symbols became identical in their writing. No doubt the 
peculiar euphonic elision of n and ng before the vowel i or y 
in certain Corean words must have misled the author into 
generalising on insufficient data in this instance. 

I may here mention that at the time this philological 
essay was written these three missing letters were unknown 
factors in Corean pronunciation, but their discovery has served 
to explain many peculiarities in Corean vocalisation hitherto 
only open to conjecture. As at present used, their alphabet 
consists of 25 letters. I had early known that originally 
there were 28 letters. For years my enquiries and research 
had proved fruitless, until in 1890 a fortunate reference to 
a Sanscrit Buddhist volume dating back to 1778 A.D. supplied 
the key to the solution of the problem, explaining the palatal j 
and the nasals n and ng. 

The phonetic changes and the modifications of their 
alphabet by Coreans form an interesting study in connection 
with the ancient pronunciation of Chinese as introduced into 
the peninsula in B.C. 1122 and especially at the time of the 
Buddhist propagandism in A.D, 372. The chief feature 
requiring the serious attention of sinologues is the strikingly . 
similar identity of pronunciation by Coreans and Cantonese, 
with one exception,—but an exception that only accentuates 
the rule,—¢ final in Cantonese being invariably replaced by 
I final in Corean, Another point awaiting explanation is the 
irregularity in regard to aspirates. Many words, especially 
where the letter p is the initial, are found to possess a strong 
aspirate in Corean where no aspirate exists in modern Chinese 
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or even in ancient Chinese so far as at present known. In 
this connection, the Corean pronunciation of Chinese presents 
so many anomalies that I have failed to discover any law 
regulating or explaining these aspirate peculiarities. In their 
transliteration of Chinese characters, Coreans give six finals, 
viz. k, 1, m,n, p'and ng. But in their own vernacular, 
Coreans constantly employ not only these six finals but ¢ final 
as well. It is evident therefore that in rendering the sounds 
of Chinese words, Coreans were not debarred by any defect 
in their vocal organs from pronouncing a final ¢. Thus the 
natural inference is that the sounds of Chinese ideographs 
as first taught to Coreans contained no ¢ final but were 
pronounced in / final, which latter sound has been regularly 
passed on from generation to generation and thus retained in 
their language. On the other hand, modern Chinese are 
unequal to the sound of J when final; and so far asl am 
aware, no dialect of China possesses a regular J final as part 
of its colloquial. The question raises an important and 
interesting factor for the student. But whatever its solution, 
there is every reason, judging from the linguistic capabilities 
of the Coreans, to consider that when first introduced into 
Corea from North China, the words now pronounced by 
Cantonese in ¢ final ended originally in J and no Chinese 
word then ended in ¢ final, 

While Coreans are quite capable of sounding / as a final, 
they are entirely unequal to its correct pronunciation when 
initial, Under such circumstances they invariably employed 
the allied sound of the trill, viz. r, as the initial. In fact, 
Coreans possess only one letter for the trill, which they render 
as r when initial but as 7 when final. This rule holds good 
only as regards words of purely Corean origin, for words 
derived from Chinese a new factor comes into play, which I 
shall explain directly. 

29 
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In order to produce the true sound of our English letter 
i Coreans used a combination, viz. n as the final of syllable 
and J as the initial of the word following, and the euphonic 
value of these two letters in juxtaposition corresponds with 
our English ! sound. No better example of this peculiarity 
can be seen than in the word shinra of Japanese, i.e. shin-lo of 
Chinese, which while written s-i-n-r-a in Corean was always 
read silla—sila (of English). 

The learned author of the Hermit Kingdom has fallen 
into a curious mistake regarding this word. He considers 
the Sila mentioned by the Arab geographers as a corruption, 
whereas on the contrary it represents the sonnd of the true 
Corean pronunciation, which these Arab traders must have 
heard from the mouths of the natives themselves, thereby 
proving the presence of these Mahommedan traders in the 
peninsula. 

In order to understand the force and value of the Corean 
trill, the student must always bear in mind that the letter 
' properly represents a sound ranging between r as an initial 
and / as a final; and that ease and freedom of enunciation 
constitute the one law regulating Corean euphony. And to 
understand this principle, one has only to study the lazy, - 
indolent habits of the people generally—habits which they 
carry equally into their spoken language—they cannot take 
the trouble to disassociate two separate and distinct consonant 
sounds. 

But in respect to this sound of 7 in connection with the 
Corean pronunciation of Chinese, I would here call attention 
to a further peculiarity which may be summed up in one rule, 
viz. that all Chinese words now beginning with / are read in 
Corean as if they began in n. It is only among Corean 
purists, thoroughly acquainted with Chinese, that in transcrib-_ 
ing this initial sound in Chinese the Corean J is employed to 
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indicate the Chinese pronunciation of the fifteenth century 
when their alphabet was invented. All such Chinese words, 
now assimilated into their language, are rendered in n by the 
masses and people generally in order to correspond with the 
current Corean pronunciation. Even in modern Chinese 
dialects the use of initial n for J is frequently heard, and it 
need excite therefore no surprise that Coreans should employ 
similar sounds. Thus in Corean nail (to-morrow) is derived 
from 3 lai (come) and F] il (day), and as thus used, 
n for l obtains regularly throughout the language. Chinese 
students acquainted with the Shanghai dialect will readily 
understand this linguistic interchange of n and J, and in 
many points Shanghai and Corean Chinese are found to 
approximate. 

Regarding this question of Chinese pronunciation, apart 
from the evidence supplied by dialects, the student must start 
from the fourth century A.D. in the prosecution of his 
researches. The propagation of the Buddhist religion taught 
the necessity of a standard for transcribing the new Ritual. 
into Chinese from the Sanscrit. Liao I (J #€), a learned 
priest during the time of the Tung Chin (ff #}) dynasty, 
[A.D. 400] selected 36 Chinese characters to represent the 
sounds of the Sanscrit alphabet. These phonetics, as they 
may aptly be termed, were afterwards modified by Shen Yo 
(3% #3) A.D. 500, in collaboration with certain Hindoo 
priests, and remained the standard pronunciation of Sanscrit 
by Chinese until A.D. 1876, when they were finally revised 
and reduced to 31,—five sounds, considered identical in 
Chinese, being eliminated. These phonetics. are known to 
Coreans as the Hung Wu Cheng Yun,—the “ correct sounds 
of the Emperor Hung Wu,” the first of the Ming dynasty. 
They form an important link in the history of the invention 
of the Corean alphabet and supply the key to the grouping and 
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pronunciation of the different letters. They illustrate at the 
same time certain modifications which occur in aspirates and 
especially the presence of sonané as well as of surd initial 
sounds in Chinese as spoken at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Not that Coreans themselves possess any such 
distinction in their written language. The distinction is 
there, but is made unconsciously in speaking only—either the 
sonant or surd may be used as an initial—both forms are 
equally intelligible and used indiscriminately. 

When, however, the Coreans began to evolve their 
alphabet on the basis of the Hung Wu phonetics, they found 
certain allied sounds pronounced with a variant amounting to 
a distinction of surd and sonant. They were, however, 
unequal to the comprehension of its true value, and fell back 
on a peculiar pronunciation of their own vernacular wherewith 
to indicate this Chinese sonant, The Coreans however were 
not strictly correct from a purely phonetic point of view. I 
will explain. The four letters i, p, ¢, and ch are pronounced 
by Coreans at the beginning of a word or syllable with so 
strong an emphasis or pressure as to produce four new and 
allied sounds which may very properly be named “ redupli- 
cated ” sharp checks or surds ; and this name “ reduplicated ” 
will serve to indicate the manner in which they are written 
by Coreans. Instead of inventing new letters to represent 
these sounds, the native scholars with great discrimination 
merely doubled the initial &, p, ¢ and ch; and the same 
process was made applicable to the sibilant. While the 
Coreans observed the variant between surd and sonant in 
Chinese sounds, they were unequal to its correct appreciation 
in their own language and confused the ordinary and redupli- 
cated surds of their vernacular. 

The two Chinese characters 3 and j# may serve to 
explain this principle. The former is regularly read koun in 
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Corean, but when dealing with the Chinese sounds of the 
early Ming period, the native scholars found this character 
read with a sonant initial g which they confused with their 
own peculiar reduplicated pronunciation and doubled the 
Corean letter in order to indicate its affinity to the surd. As 
rendered by the Coreans, the character is read koun (k-o-u-n), 
but there is a tendency to modify the & into g,—i.e. from surd 
to sonant as if it were gown, but without the Coreans being 
capable of comprehending the difference. A similar rule 
applies to the transliteration and pronunciation of the Chinese 
character jZ. But here the tendency of Corean euphony 
modifies the initial surd ¢ into a palatal ch; and it is only in 
the N.W. province of the peninsula that the true surd is 
retained in Corean. On the other hand, in order to indicate 
the presence of the sonant of the Chinese, they resorted to the 
reduplicated form of transliteration in Corean. 

As regards the form of their letters, Coreans went to the 
Sanscrit direct. Ever since the appearance of Buddhism in 
Corea, Sanscrit has been regularly studied by the Corean 
priests. Even as late as the seventeenth century, Corean 
monks made a special study of Sanscrit and compiled learned 
disquisitions elucidating its history in connection with Chinese 
_and Corean. My good fortune has been to discover one of 
these volumes, giving parallel transcriptions in the three 
languages. 

The Sanscrit alphabet passed from India through Tibet 
into China, and by the time it reached Corea the letters had 
been subjected to many changes and modifications necessitated 
from the circumstance that they had to be written down the 

ge with a Chinese pen, i.e. brush, instead of horizontally 
with the Indian reed. The Coreans possessed and used the 
true Sanscrit letters ; and some exemplars which I have seen 
scarcely differ in form or style from that now found in any 
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modern Sanscrit grammar,—their identity is so patent that, 
as the saying goes, “he who runs may read.” But under 
Corean hands, Sanscrit was further transformed much as 
Dnglish writing differs from English print,—the Coreans 
curtailed and modified the square angular Sanscrit letters into 
a short cursive script adapted for speed and convenience in 
writing. It is from this cursive Sanserit script that Corean 
scholars evolved their alphabet. But in transcribing Sanscrit, 
Coreans did not write with letter following letter; they 
combined them into syllabary form, and this Sanscrit syllabary 
combination supplies the key to the present system of Corean 
writing whereby two or three letters are regularly grouped 
into one logotype. 

In connection with Sanscrit literature in Japan, a form 
of writing has frequently been remarked in regard to which 
scholars and others have hitherto failed to assign its true history 
or origin,—they can only agree that it was imported from 
Corea with the advent of the Buddhist religion. The key to 
its identity is found in this Sanscrit syllabary combination as 
thus explained, whereby the true Sanscrit letters were grouped 
into logotypes, for each of which there was a corresponding 
Chinese character representing its pronunciation. 

It was my hope, had my stay been prolonged in Corea, 
to visit the ancient temples and monasteries on the Keum 
Kang mountains near the east coast at Wonsan, and follow 
up my research for Buddhist relics and other works bearing 
on Sanscrit and Corean. In the recesses of these mountain 
valleys, Hindu and Chinese missionaries first established them- 
selves, and popular tradition concurs in romantic tales of 
Sanserit literature on palm-leaf and other script. These 
Buddhist temples are full of interesting relics, literary and 
historical, but the difficulty is to induce the priests to disclose 
their treasures. It took me two years and much negotiation 
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to secure the one volume now in my possession, which supplies 
many interesting particulars regarding the history and origin 
of the Corean alphabet as derived from Sanserit. 

One word as to the characteristics of the Corean people— 
patient and docile ; free from all animus or hauteur against 
Europeans ; conscious of their national weakness ; poor and 
oppressed ; the slaves of a selfish, grinding officialdom, but 
capable under a just government of intellectual development 
and national progress. Their one national weakness,—a 
fondness for aleohol and tobacco; their one pleasure and 
enjoyment—to saunter sightseeing over hill and valley, the 
term kukyeng (picnic) being part and parcel of their daily 
life. 

In religion—the Coreans would appear to have none— 
only a dead level of Confucian philosophy or materialism. 
The captive Dutchman Hamel made the same observation 
some 200 years ago. Buddhism has long lost all hold upon 
the people, who regard the priesthood with supreme contempt. 
No monk is allowed to enter the capital. One caste of the 
Corean priesthood occupies a very unique position. I refer 
to the warrior monks guarding the royal forts of refuge in the 
mountains near Seoul,—they wear a distinctive garb, and . 
enjoy the special confidence of the King and Court. 

While undistinguished by any strong religious sentiment, 
many superstitions exist among the people, chiefly however 
among the Corean women. But these superstitions can nearly 
all be traced to Buddhist sources. 

The worship of the spirits of the mountains still survives 
as a relic of bygone pre-historic ages, the origin and history 
of which native scholars are themselves unable to explain. 
The European traveller in Corea, as he crosses some mountain 
ridge, will frequently observe a pile of small stones at the foot 
of a low stunted fir tree. Hach native wayfarer as he passes 
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a 
adds his quota to the heap, or will suspend a piece of cloth 
torn from his dress, a picture or scrap of writing, in propi- 
tiation of the spirits of the hills and for good luck during his 
wanderings. Various explanations have been offered, all 
more or less unsatisfactory,—we only know the custom as a 
relic of primitive mountain worship. 

In conclusion, I beg to add my tribute to the kindly 
courteous treatment that I have received from all classes 
during a nine years’ residence in the country. I acknowledge 
to a strong liking and sympathy for the people, and my best 
wishes will ever go with them for their future welfare and 


prosperity. 


SHANGHAI, 
29th Nov. 1893. 
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THE YU-LI OR PRECIOUS RECORDS, 


Truuslated by the Rev. Geo. W, CLankr, 


a ee 


There are several editions of this book. 1 have seen six 
different ones, but none were like the copy of which the 
following is a translation. As will be secon further on, great 
merit is attached to those who publish and distribute it, 
therefore it is not to be bought in bookshops, but obtained as 
a gilt, 

PREFACE. 





Darkness and light, the present and the future, life and 
death, demons and gods,—these subjects are not easily under- 
stood, but are wrapped in mystery. Confucius collected the 
subject-matter of the Jh-hing, ie. the Classic of Changes, 
Combinations and Transmutations, but he did not undertake 
to explain these things. His disciples endeavoured to elucidate 
these subjects, but fuiled to explain them clearly. Later 
scholars have committed this classic to memory, but have 
failed to understand it, and these affirm that Vonfacius says 
nothing about demons or gods. Many scholars have affirmed 
that Confucius knew about everything pertaining to the 
present and the future life. When I have asked: “If he did, 
“ why has he not written something of his knowledye of the 
“ soul, sin, redemption and eternity?” the general reply is: 
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“ Ho did know, but he did not write about these things, 
“ because he knew that people would laugh and not believe 
“ him.” Others say: “Confucius said the present life is a 
mystery, and how can we know about the future?” Therefore 
the idea of demons and gods presented itself, who are 
produced from the dual principles of nature, called the Yin 
and Yang. Yin means female, Yang male. Yin and Yang 
are used in an ambiguous manner, are a source of perplexity 
in presenting truth, and a great canopy for ignorance and 
superstition. If you ask a Confucianist: “How did sin 
“ enter the world, or how do you account for the evil in 
“ men?” the invariable answer is: “Man is made from the 
* combination of the Yin and ny, his mind is the product of 
“ these ethers, and if the )%n ether is predominant he is wicked 
“ according to its power, if the Yuay cther is in the asvendant, 
then he is virtuous.” “ What becomes of the soul at death,— 
is there no punishment or reward?” The reply is: “The soul 
being formed of these dual principles, it separates ; what is 
visible is real, the invisible isa myth. What a man sees is 
true.” We say: “Friend, is this the standard of correct 
“ investigation of truth, whether for the present or future lite? 
Can you see your tooth ache, or the craving for opium, and 
besides these there are many invisible things which are 
realities.” This Vin and Yang doctrine has a great 
enthralling power over the minds of the Chinese. 

Some say that when a man dies, he appears immediately 
somewhere else alive; that the soul does not go into hell or 
pass through any change. If one asserts that there must be 
a righteous future judgment for men according to their good 
or evil decds, a heaven or hell, the idea is at once rejected 
as absurd. This class are ignorant of what Confucius says : 
“ The mind has its moods and faculties. We were innocent 
when infants, and we long to return to such a state.” Alas! 
there are many who never think about their birth or death, 
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the present or future. Confucius compiled the Jh-king with 
the purpose of causing the doctrine of changes to arrest 
attention. He did not make this important subject plain, 
therefore Shang Ti sanctioned the Ya-li, that hereafter there 
night not be any doubt on the subject of life and death, 
rewards for virtue, and punishment for evil, blessedness for the 
gond, and misery for the wicked, Its teaching is clear and 
exhanstive on these important subjects. 

This book was published in the Song dynasty [A.D. 960- 
1127}. It had not a large cireulation, because the officials 
and literati condemned it as a most absurd book. If the 
common people believed its teachings they could not practise 
its precepts. About the close of the Tang dynasty [A.D. 913] 
there were great calamities and much trouble. At this time 
a personage named Wang Hsien lived in a temple on the 
Tong Shan, ie. Eastern Mountain, in Shang Tong Province, 
He wrote upon a sanded board, exhorting men to be virtuous, 
and to write and publish moral books to avert the coming 
tronbles, After a time Wang Hsien ascended to heaven. 
[See Plate LJ 

Within seven months of this event, the blocks of the first 
edition of the 1a-/i were ent, and the book was printed. 
Shang Ti received a copy of this edition, and by an act 
of great grace he revised it, and then gave it to the world. 
Mr. Chiang, Wang Hsien’s nephew, received the new edition, 
and immediately had blocks cut. Mr. T’ang Wang Hsien’s 
son was exceedingly zealous in distributing the book, to 
enlighten the age. T*ang invoked Shang Ti’s favoar to again 
examine the }‘i-/. Shang Ti arranged a convocation of gods 
and genii to revise the book, and on the tenth of the eighth 
moon [the year is not given] it was completed and sent into the 
worlil, and received by a Taoist priest named Wa Sh-mi, at 
Shwang Liu [date not given]. [See Plate IL.] This edition. 
was printed in the autumn of the same year, 
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Shang Ti appointed Wang Hsien to dwell in his palace 
called Hong-chi, and gave him the office to decide the fortunes 
of literary men, Therefore, scholars should read the Ya-li 
to understand its preciousness. It explains the dark and 
doubtful portions of the Jh-king ; it is the instructor of the 
ignorant, a light to guide them to the path of virtue. Si Ma 
well said: “The noble ascends to heaven, and the mean man 
goes to hell.” The first edition of this book received 
by Wu Sh-mi, was in the eighth year of the Emperor 
Tien Shen [A.D. 1081]; to the present year (1857) 
is 826 years, the text has not been added to nor taken 
from, 

As the person called Shang Ti, i.e. Supreme Ruler, is often 
mentioned in the )%#-l/, it might prove interesting to have 
his biography as found in the Soh Shen Chi (The Biography 
of all the Gods). He is also called Yii Hwang Shang Ti, ie. 
the Perfect August Shang Ti, whose throne is supposed to be 
in the Dipper. 

An ancient book says, there was a kingdom called Kwang- 
ien-miao-ioh, ruled by Prince Kin Teh, whose wife was named 
Pao-iiieh-kwan. He was greatly grieved that he had no 
son to succeed him. He invited a number of Taoist priests 
to chant, and he made an abundant provision for offerings 
required. He rigidly observed the ceremonies of his new 
religion. About six months after he had embraced Taoism, 
one night his wife had a dream, in which she saw Lao Ciiin 
riding in 2 carriage with a gorgeous retinue carrying banners 
and flags. [Lao Ciiin had in his arms a beautiful child. When 
near the palace, his attendant Tong Kai carried it in, The 
Princess, filled with joy, went forward and bowed before Lao 
Citin. He said: “I know that you have no son, 1 have 
brought you one.” She received it with gratitude, whereupon 
she awoke and found it was a dream. Upon the first of the 
ninth moon of the following year she gave birth toa son. All 
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who saw the boy rejoiced, and whilst young he showed signs 
of remarkable intelligence. Prince Kin Teh gave a grand 
banquet to his ministers, and distributed large sums of money 
trom his treasury, to the aged, infirm, widows and orphans. 
After some years the Rrince died, and he was succeeded by 
his son. The young Prince preferred a monastery to the throne, 
abdicated in favour of a republic, and entered a temple on the 
Shu-ai Mountain as a Taoist priest. He loved a life of 
poverty rather than luxury, and attained perfection through 
enduring eight hundred trials and dangers of various kinds. 
He learnt the art of healing, and went about healing the sick. 
Then he performed another eight hundred good deeds, dis- 
tributing to the poor, and protecting the weak, helpless and 
oppressed, After a time, he began and finished another cight 
hundred meritorious deeds, and then he attained entire per- 
fection and died. [The date is not given ; generally supposed 
in the second century of the Christian cra. ] 

In the ninth moon of A.D, 1015 the Emperor Chén Tsung 
deified him, calling him Yii Hwang, i.e. Gemmy Emperor 
[see Plute I[Z]. In the first moon of A.D, 1017 the same 
Emperor called him Yii Hwang Ta Tien Ti, ie. the Great 
Heavenly Ruler. 

The head of Taoism is Luo Ciiin, or Lao Tai. The book 
of the biography of the gods referred to says that a certain 
Princess, through inhaling a certain subtle ether, conceived and 
carried in her womb eighty-two years a child, who was born 
from her left side under a pear tree, ce. Li. He is called Li, 
because of the place of his birth, which was in the east of 
the province uf Honan. He is also Lao-tsi, iv. “Old Boy,” 
because of his white hair, The date of his birth is commonly 
believed to have been B.C. 604. In B.C. 517, whilst filling 
the post of librarian at the court of Chao, he received a visit 
from Confucius. 

[Ln many places in Yiin-nan, during October 1884, whilst 
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travelling with my little boy of thirteen months old, who 
had very white hair, he was the object of admiration on this 
account ; some called him Siao Lao Ciiin—Siao, de. * little,” 
others, “ the old man child.” 

The name applied to the subject of the above biography is 
the same as that which so many missionaries use for the 
Supreme Being. It is exceedingly difficult to correct the 
prevalent idea that the Christian God is this Yii Hwang Shang 
Ti, and much explanation is required to separate them. I 
have met many who speak of him in very much the same way 
as we do of God. It is firmly believed that he is the head of 
all the gods. A very conclusive argument is often used by 
the Chinese to prove this. They say thus: There is only one 
Emperor in China, and he invites to assist him in the 
government of his realm many orders of civil and military 
mandarins, all owing obedience to him. There are many 
different gods, such as the Gods of Riches, Thunder, Wind, 
Water, and scores of others, who fulfil their mission in heaven,’ 
on earth, in hell and among men. The sum of the whole 
question is, that Yii Hwang Shang Ti is just like the Shang 
Ti you foreigners speak about. Every country has its own 
emperor and its gods. You say your Shang Ti is the true 
ruler of the world. We Chinese say the ruler of the world is 
Yii Hwang. Ah, yes, just the same. How often have I seen 
a crowd carried away with this idea, and rejoicing in their 
apparent triumph. We have had to refute it thus: You affirm 
that Yii Hwang is like an emperor, who is dependent upon 
the aid of others to support him in his administration. But 
the Shany Ti whom we preach is Almighty. He requires no 
mnan to assist. He, who created all things by the word of His 
power, sustains all creation. ] 
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THe Intropuctony CHAPTER. 





Yii Ti, ic. the Gemmy Ruler, desires all of both sexes to 
repent of their sins in order that he may forgive them. The 
Chief Instructor of Yin-kien (Hades) is Prince Ti Tsang. On 
his birthday the judges and assistants of the various boards 
und hells come to congratulate him. According to his great 
grace upon this day, he releases from the various hells 
those whose term of torture is completed, to reappear in 
this world either as noble men of position, such as wealthy 
men or mandarins, or as beggars, animals, fishes, birds or 
insects,—to have another term of probation. Also, he either 
forgives or mitigates the punishment of the souls still 
suffering in their prisons. Because the good are few and the 
wicked are many, and the sufferings in hell are great, he 
desires to make a critical examination, in order that if any 
have repented of their sins they may be released to exhort 
others. The ten Presidents will consider any recommendation 
to merey, and if they agree, this or that spirit shall be 
liberated ; those who have been good from their childhood 
till death shall be set free upon the genii road. Those 
whose merit balances their sins, after death shall escape the 
pains of hell and be born again as ordinary persons. As to 
persons whose good deeds are few and their sins many, at 
death their souls shall be dragged away to hell, and at the 
expiration of their term of punishment, they shall be released 
into the world as poor men, never shall attain to honour, 
shall be sickly, maimed and die early. This trial is only to 
test their disposition for virtue; if virtuous when born again, 
they shall enter the happy land (Fuh Ti). Sinful souls, 
doers of dark deeds, shall at death be dragged away to hell 
by an ugly demon who shall torment them terribly. When 
born again their life shall be full of trouble, and at death they 
shall go to hell and be condemned. Unloyal and unfilial 
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persons, malicious people who delight in destroying animal 
life, also those who scorn the idea of future punishment, and 
scofingly say: ‘* When we die the soul is scattered (a general 
belief’) and then the body decays; if we have not a body how 
ean we suffer? Who has seen a soul wearing a cangue ; 
Death ends all, and who knows anything to the contrary ?” 
(Scoffers may thus speak, bnt although the body dies, yet the 
sonl lives, and when it has passed the hounds of this life it is 
judged in the future.) And those who hy their sins have 
cansed their children or others to suffer, shall go into the 
hell of perpetual torment. 

Alas! that men continnally set at nonght and langh at the 
teachings of the three religions, ie. Confucianism, Taoism 
and Buddhism; not one person in one hundred repents. This 
class shall have increased punishment in hell. 

The intelligent and pitiful-eyed P‘a Sah (i.e. Idol), after 
careful consideration of the affairs of mankind, coneludes that 
good health, sickness, weakness and infirmity, of both sexes, are 
due to the actions of their souls in a former life. If, when a 
soul reappears in the world, it will vow to the idol that hence- 
forth it will not sin, but will use all its powers to do good, at 
the next judgment every meritorious act will, according to its 
value, secure so much mitigation of pain in hell. “ Unloyal 
* officials, unfilial persons, those who have conspired to injure 
“ others secretly, such shall meet their death either by being 
“ struck dead hy thunder or by drowning.” Drowning, 
burning, poison, or be devoured by tigers or wolves; theirs 
shall be extraordinary deaths, and then their souls shall be 
sent to the proper hell for torments, An examination shall be 
made into their deeds, and according to their good or evil 
actions they shall receive proportionate remission of pain 
or an inerease of the same. A book of the actions of the 
living is kept in Hades, and every soul entering that 
abode is known, The record of each individugl’s life is 
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shown to them, and there is no deception. The virtuons 
are liberated, to tell of their salvation to the world. 
The Chinese believe that thunder kills people. The God of 
Thunder always kills the bad people and leaves the good ones. 
1 have continually asked them this qnestion: “Are there 
more good people than bad?” “No, the wicked predominate,” 
“True, my friend. Then there are more evil citizens in your 
honourable city than righteous ones?” “Yes, a great many 
more.” “Well, my friend, if the God of Thunder kills all the 
bad people, how do you account for the fact that after all the 
bad are removed, according to your reasoning, so muny are 
left ?” 

The Presidents agreed fully with the above resolutions 
of Prince Ti Tsang, and reported the same to Shang Tien, on 
the third day of the eighth moon [when, it is not said] and he 
was of the same opinion. He said:—If anyone repent and will 
not again commit these sins, that meritorious action will remit 
two sins. If he repent of five sins, and does five good actions, 
this covers a multitude of sins, his soul shall dwell in the 
happy land. Ifa woman does the same kind of works, she 
shall be rewarded by becoming a man. Persons doing more 
than five good works shall thereby prepare for themselves a 
good place in Hades, and their prayers shall save their wives 
and relatives from the pains of hell. 

Plate JV.—The entrance of souls into Hades, They are 
being carried in chairs, the way being led by a guide. Each 
person has a mark upon the forehead, Respectful, Monour- 
able, Obedient, or Penitent. [Paper chairs, houses, horses, 
servants and money are burnt, and by this means the Chinese 
believe that they go to Hades, and their friends use them. ] 

Plate V.—The soul has arrived before the God of Fate, 
In the passing through the door of this hall the soul has drank 
a cup of tea, and forgetfulness is the result. [This belief is 
strong among both sexes, It is customary to offer tea when 
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visited, if you do not your visitors think you do not know 
manners. We invariably do so, but the visitors generally 
refuse to drink, because they believe we put something in the 
teu which will cause them to involuntarily join the Church.] 
The illustration, in the right-hand corner, represents the 
man’s wife and child weeping. In the left-hand corner are 
two demon police, one has a horse’s head, and the human 
one has written on his cap, “ You have arrived. ” 

Plute Vi—Suicide by hanging and poisoning. A demon 
is dragging away the guilty soul by a chain around the 
neck. 

Plate Vil.—The Wu-kien, or without-interval hell, iz. 
eternal place of punishment, where the culprits are thrown 
upon knives, builed in oil, flaying, speared, disembowelled, 
and tied to a red-hot brass stove-pipe. 

Plate ViJI—Prince Tsin Hwang, also a collector of 
written or printed scrap paper and a distributor of good 
books. 


Tae First Hatt or Jupamenr. 





The president of this hall is Prince Tsin Hwang. He makes 
a record of the lives of all persons in the present life, and 
governs all grades of demons. This hall is situated outside the 
great Ngo Chiao Shih (3 ## #) boulder at the bottom of the 
great sea, the ocean which encircles the world of the Buddhists 
[where this great sea is I have not been able to discover], 
near the west outlet of the souls from Hades. He provides 
an attendant to escort the souls of the good with a through 
puss into life. Without distinction of sex, those whose merit 
overbulunces their sins have a speedy liberation, and the 
power to take vengeance upon their former enemies. The 
souls of those whose sins are heavier than their virtues are 
taken to the “Tower of Reflection,” which is placed on the 
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left-hand side of this hall. The tower is ten feet high, and it 
requires ten men to encompass it, and on the edge is written, 
**No good men stand before me.” -The beholder sees all his 
former life with its sins and the punishment due to them. 
[{n a temple outside the east gate of Kwei Yang fu, is a 
temple in which is a large mirror, It is believed that a person 
looking at it can see what he or she will be in a future life. 
Many mandarins and scholars, besides the common people, 
visit this mirror. A more ridiculous thing is a large stone, 
in a noted temple two days from the east shore of the Ta-li 
lake, into which people look to sve their future selves.] Then 
the guilty, even if they have ten thousand ounces of gold, 
cannot obtain deliverance from the consequences of their sins. 
After gazing for a time they are taken to the second hall for 
judgment and punishment. 

Plate IX.—The tower of reflection and mirror. Negligent 
priests and their overseer. 

Persons who esteem not all the benefits and labour of the 
four important agents, ie. of heaven and earth [which 
produce food], and their father and mother [who have 
brought them into this life], if they commit suicide by hang- 
ing, drowning, poisoning, or by cutting the throat, because 
of some petty quarrel, and not on account of loyalty, filial 
piety, virtuous widowhood, or for a righteous cause, shall 
be severely punished. Any who have frightened people 
so much as to cause them to commit suicide, when they die 
the Gods of the Door and Kitchen shall deliver their souls to 
Prince Tsin, who will condemn them to the cell of hanger 
and thirst. Once every twelve days this class shall see 
themselves as during the day on which they took their lives, 
and endure the same sufferings as at that time. Every 
seventy days, and once every one or two years, they shall be 
taken to their former homes, but shall not be permitted to 
receive any portion of a sacrifice. If such has a spirit of 
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revenge, he shall not be able to manifest himself to frighten 
his friends, or obtain a substitute to possess, nor accuse others 
of his own bad deeds. After such an excursion the Gods of 
the Door and Kitchen shall deliver such « soul to the safe 
custody of Prince Tsin, who will deliver him to the second 
hall, where, after examination, his evil shall be punished with 
increased tortures. [The Chinese belief is embodied in the 
above ; concerning the souls of the departed, offerings are 
placed in their houses for their use when the souls may come. 
The noise of a tile moving, though caused by a cat at night, or 
something fulling in the house, is believed to be caused by 
spirits. These spirits are supposed to leave truces behind 
them. This is the mode of procedure in Kwie Yang fu. The 
family who have lost a member by death call in, if able, 
some priests to chant and so to clear the house of the spirit of 
the deceased. Where there is an upstairs room they spread 
sand or ashes on the floor. Where a cat is kept, or rats are 
abundant, they run over the sanded Hoor, and their marks are 
said to be the marks of the spirit, and the direction of its 
exit is known. | 

Those who may frighten people to almost commit suicide, 
whatever good works they may perform afterwards they shall 
not be forgiven. Those who have committed suicide shall not 
be able to appear and frighten their friends. [ Suicide is 
often deliberately committed as an act of revenge, in order that 
the soul may wreak its vengeance on those who have caused 
the offence. The threat of suicide is often resorted to as the 
last resource of a man to settle a quarrel or to obtain a debt, 
and is invariably successful. Whilst residing in Chin-kiang, in 
1877, « woman claimed six hundred cash from a shopkeeper, 
which he would not pay. The woman swallowed some opium, 
returned to his shop, and died. The man had to buy a coffin, 
have her buried, and engage priests to chant and clear the 
house of her spirit. The whole would cost from ten to twenty 
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thousand cash. Besides this item he would be liable for a 
lawsuit because he caused the woman’s death, as the Chinese 
hold, and by such a suit he might be fleeced of every cash 
he possessed. It can be readily seen how that even a beggar 
can, by this threat, obtain his own way and annoy a rich 
man. ] 

Taoist and Buddhist priests who receive money for chanting, 
if they perform their work incorrectly or slovenly, thus 
defrauding their employers, when their souls arrive at this 
hall they shall be put in the “Cell of Restitution,” in which 
the darkness may be felt, and there complete their engage- 
ments. A lamp is placed in this cell, which contains about 
120 lbs. of oil, whose wick is like a thread, the light is 
intermittent, and there is scarcely time to see a character. 
When the oil is used, then they are released. Private persons 
who chant gratuitously, if they should make a mistake it 
shall not be reckoned to them as a crime ; on the first day of 
every moon Buddha will make a record of their work. [Not 
only Pagan people do this, but Romanist converts do the sume 
for a deceased convert upon certain days. My Roman Catholic 
neighbour's son in Kwie Yang fu died in 1881, and often- 
times at night a meeting to chant was arranged. Once, when 
walking along the main street, I observed a crowd outside 
a shop. When I looked in I saw several men standing before 
a picture of the Virgin, with lighted candles; two were 
playing flutes, others chanting. A heathen man would say 
that they were chanting to the Kwan Yin P‘u-sah, ie. 
Goddess of Mercy, so similar are the ceremonies. It was not 
at all strange that the Miao Tsi, during their rebellion 
in Kwie-Cheo Province, destroyed one or more of the 
Romanist Chapels. Seeing the images they mistook them for 
Chinese ‘temples. 

If any persons will, on the first day of the second moon, 
with true purpose of heart, looking northward, take an oath 
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not to do wicked things, and turn not from the determination, 
at death they shall not enter the hells of torture, but their names 
shall be written in the book of the faithful. Their names shall 
be used as examples to exhort the age to lead people to 
repentance and virtue. At their death a youth dressed in 
dark clothes shall conduct their souls to the place of the 
happy ones, which is situated in the West. [The West is often 
regarded by the Chinese as the direction in which happiness 
exists in the future life. At times, in their intense hatred to 
the foreigner and the Gospel, they will deny this popular 
belief. Whilst in the capital of Kwie-Cheo Province, in 1881, 
great numbers of women visited the lady missionaries, and 
many became interested in the Gospel. A woman-servant in a 
mandarin’s family showed earnestness in the Gospel meeting, 
which led her employer to persuade her to stay away! He 
said: “The West produces nothing good, it is the Hast that is 
noted for its productions; this is true in this life and also for 
the future. These foreigners know this, and they come to 
China, and thus they gain in life or in death. If you believe 
the doctrine they preach, when you die your soul will go to 
England and you will suffer terribly.”’] 


aA New Edict. 





Those who commit suicide, their souls shall dwell in a cell 
and suffer two years of hunger and thirst, At the expiration 
of this period they shall be sent to the city of suicides for 
three years; then they shall be examined in the second hall, on 
the count of virtue and sin, and receive judgment. Ifany 
through a false accusation took their lives, their souls shall 
escape the imprisonment in the city of suicides. Priests who 
have fulfilled their tasks to the satisfaction of the overseer 
shall be sent to the second hall. If, during their life, they 
were moral men, the overseer shall report the same to Shang 
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Ti (or God); the same will insure release after five years, 
Unfilial persons who, upon being chastised, have become 
enraged with their parents, but were afraid to curse 
them, and have vented their rage by cursing wife, con- 
cubine, or children,—the Chinese are very foul-mouthed in 
cursing ; even little children, fullowing the example of their 
elders, swear by using the name of father, mother and 
grandmother,—any who treat their parents like strangers, 
who refuse to care for them when infirm or sick, after death 
their souls shall endure all the tortures of the various hells, 
and then be returned to the firat hall, and be sent to the 
eternal hell without hope of liberation, 

Yii Ti (the Gemmy Emperor), by act of great grace has 
made a proviso to the above,—if any undutifal person after 
reading the Ya-li repent of his sins and abstains from the 
same, this will purchase for him freedom from three punishments 
in every hell he has to pass, If any of the above class will, 
on the ninth of the first moon, with true purpose look toward 
heaven and pray to be filial, and also in a clean place chant, 
these acts shall prevent him entering the eternal hell, and 
ensure his being born again into this world. 


Exampres oF Rewards AND PUNISHMENTS IN Tus Lire. 





1.” Disjiguring the Ya-li, in Scorn. Lt 





Mr. Pan, M.A., of Kwie-Tong hsien, in A.D. 1750, 
disfigured the Ya-li hy crossing ont the sentences he disliked 
and by introducing his strictures on the pages. One evening 
the Goddess of Merey visited his neighbourhood. At night- 
time P‘au opened the front door to go out into the street, but — 
he fell, and could not raise himself. He ordered his son to 
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bring out the Yit-li and give it to a neighbour to take to the 
Tong Yu Mino. His son entered the room and found it to be 
filled with fire, and perished in the room. Mrs. P‘au fled 
in her night-dress to save her life, and in her fight stumbled 
over her husband. P‘an confessed to his neighbours how he 
had disfigured the Y#-l/, and soon afterwards he died from 
his burns, and dogs came and ate his flesh. Mrs. P‘au was 
ashamed to return to her neighbours in her night attire. She 
met a beggar, and after a time married him ; what became of 
her afterwards is not known. 

[Every city has its Tong Yu Miao, or Ch‘en Hwang Miao. 
The God of Hades, who governs a corresponding district 
in the spirit-world, is supposed to reside in the temple. 
These temples are often used as the court of appeal by 
mandarins, literati and people. For instance, when a man 
is to be executed, he has his name and his crime written upon 
asmall flag. As soon as decapitation has taken place, a gun is 
fired to notify the Governor, and a yamén employé hastens 
to the Ch‘en Hwang temple to inform the idol that so-and-so 
has been beheaded, and bid him take care of the spirit. Ifa 
robbery or murder takes place the mandarin or an employé will 
go with an offering to the idol and state the ease, and beseech 
his help to capture the offender, When he is caught, 
theatricals are given in his honour, or a large tablet pre- 
sented to the temple. In 1884 a murder was committed near 
Tu-li fu by a gang of Mahometans. Upon the way one of 
the party dropped the paper containing the names of all 
concerned ; this was handed to the mandarin, and the chief 
men were captured. The wholo affair was settled for six 
hundred ounces of silver, in which the widow, the Ch‘en 
Hwang temple, the mandarins and yamén runners all shared. 
Sometimes robbers go and beseech the idol’s aid, and then 
present him with some of their spoils, thanking him for help 


and preservation from capture. ] 
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Two Examples of Persons who FHonoured and Believed 
2.° the Ya-li. 2.4 





Mr. Hwang of “Ta-Shin hsien,” was an overseer of 
the scholars of a certain district. He and his wife were very 
virtuous and delighted in doing good works. During his 
term of office he had cut several sets of blocks of good books, 
and printed several thousand copies and distributed them 
gratuitously. Mrs. Hwang had the blocks of the Yw-li cut ; 
she had a large number printed and gave them away. She 
also bought and set at liberty several thousands of birds and 
fishes. They had five sons, and all of them, during the reign 
of the Emperor K‘ang Shi [A.D. 1662-1723], attained high 
honours as civil and military mandarins. 
2.° 8.T 

Mr. Shu, of the Cheh-kiang Province, took great delight 
in having cut the blocks of moral books. Once, after a 
great inundation in the neighbourhood of the Kwen mountain 
of his province, he distributed much of his wealth in relieving 
the distressed. Once a gang of banditti for stealing women 
visited his house. They made him a prisoner within, and after 
he redeemed himself by much silver they set fire to his house. 
He saved his blocks of the Ya-li by secreting them in his 
granary. His first son became a Grand Secretary, two other 
sons obtained great distinctions, and also five grandsons by 
his first son, during the reign of the Emperor K‘ang Shi. 

[The scholars of every city are under the charge of an 
overseer. By this means combined and concentrated opposition 
can be brought to bear against the missionary in his attempts 
to rent a house. The ordinary people are generally willing 
to rent and to help, but the scholars can scare them, and even 
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intimidate a friendly official. To prevent us renting they 
hold a general meeting and notify the headmen of every ten 
honses not to rent. If a house has been rented, then they do 
all they can to hinder possession. We lately (July 1885) 
rented a house 30 li from Che Foo. When the time arrived to 
take possession we found that the scholars had bought the 
house to prevent us moving in, the landlord and middlemen 
had run away, and four families had been installed in the house. 
In many parts of China the virtuous people have what is called 
a Fang Sen Hwie, ie. a “Society for Liberating Life.” 
It is believed that animals, birds, fishes and insects are 
possessed by someone’s spirit; if their death is prevented 
the spirit obtains some mitigation of the pains of hell: 
therefore much merit is obtained by setting at liberty living 
creatures. A meeting of the members is convened every year. 
If near the water, as at Ta-li fu, they have a picnic on the 
water, and fishermen do a good trade by selling live fish cheaply, 
and their purchasers throw them into the lake, Sometimes 
sparrows are bought, but I have never heard of an ox or a horse 
being’ bought for this purpose, First, it would be too dear, 
and, secondly, it would soon be re-captured. It can be seen 
that the Chinese believe that distribution of relief during a 
time of famine is reckoned a meritorious act. Many Christians 
abroad thought that the distribution of their bounty during 
the late famine in North China would lead the people to 
think of the motives which led to its collection. Alas! very 
few, I believe, did so. During the time in which I was 
engaged in this work the general belief was: “Now is a 
“ good opportunity for the foreigners by their money to buy up 
“ the hearts of the poor people, and when the time comes to take 
“ the country, the people will obey. [A bill to this effect was 
“ posted on my door.] It is a good chance for the distributors 
“ to acquire merit, or to obtain a mandarin’s office. Or, the 
“ money is foreign tribute, and the foreigners have come to 
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“ attend to its distribution.” When selling the Scriptures and 
other books, many natives imagine that we are keeping the 
proceeds for ourselves, because they gite away good books, 
and why should we ask money for ours. Invariably my 
reply is: “You do your work to obtain merit, we desire to 
“ spread the Gospel of Jesus Christ. If we gave them away 
“ many would think that we have an evil purpose to accomplish, 
“ whereas by charging a few cash those who are desirous 
“ to obtain our books can do so for a trifle, In fact, the 
“ price paid would not cover the cost of carriage in many 
parts, and practically the books are given awuy.” 


3." Souls escorted to the Future World by Genii. 4.4 





Mr. Tsai, of “Hu Cheo,” through economically using his 
wealth was enabled to assist many poor, sick, and infirm persons. 
He would lend money to poor widows without interest. In 
* his walks, if he met any poor children in trouble throngh 
breaking a basin, or who had lost money, he gave them 
enough cash to cover their loss, and thus save them from 
being beaten. He was a great admirer of the J#-li, and he 
commended it to his friends; he bought a large number of 
copies and gave them away. He died in his 84th year, 
whilst sitting in his chair. His neighbours saw some genii 
come with a carriage and take him away. A grandson of his 
fourth, and also one of the fifth generation, obtained the 
degree of Chwang-iiien, é.e. Imperial Academician, the highest 
literary degree, during the reiga of the Emperor K‘ang Shi. 

Mrs. Yang, of “ Kinling,” because she had no family, in her 
thirtieth year advised her husband to marry again, and by 
mutnal agreement they separated, and she became a vegetarian. 
After many years she died. At the time of death her 
neighbours saw four genii come with incense and flowers to 
receive her spirit. 

* No, of subject, ¢ No, of example, 
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4,* The Spirit of Revenge held by Souls in Ilades. 6.t 





Mr. Shao says he once saw the son of a yery rich man 
upon his death-bed. He awoke to consciousness and told his 
friends : “ My soul has been to Hades, and I have seen two 
“ men whom I once saved by some money, and also a woman 
“ whom I stole. The two men spoke in my favour to the 
judge, but the father of the woman aceused me fiercely.” 
Two days afterwards, just as he was dying, he said: “An 
“ officer from the spirit-world has told me that my sin was 
“ very great in stealing the woman, but also great merit was 
* due for saving the two men. The Judge has decided that the 
* merit of the one case just balances the sin of the other. 
* When I am born again I am to reevive grace for my good 
* deeds and punishment for my sins.” 

In A.D. 1638 a rebellion broke ont in the city of * Kiang 
In,” which was quelled after 1 great loss of life. A certain 
Mr. Pao was afraid of being killed, so he hid himself under 
some deal bodies, During the night a god came to inspect 
the dead, to see who had died from the first, second or third 
sword ent, and to administer medicine to the wounded for 
their restoration. Mr. Pao, was discovered. The god said: 
“This man ought not to die, becanse he is a vegetarian and 
abstains from destroying animal life.’ His clerk replied: 
“ Mr. Pao ina former life killed a certain man named Wan San, 
“ and he is seeking Mr. Pao, to take his revenge.” The next 
morning Wan San, with his soldiers, met Pao, who fell before 
him and told him what the god had said, and asked Wan San 
to kill him. Wan San had pity upon him, and only cut off 
his pigtail. Vegetarianism has much profit for the present 
life: it obtained for Mr. Pao deliverance from Wan San’s 
revenge, 
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5.* Good Deeds are counted Riches in the Spirit World. 8. 





Mr. Lan once heard a Mr. Wu say that he knew a man, 
just as his spirit was passing away, say: “ I have been to Hades, 
“and there | met an intimate friend. After very warm 
“ salutations I said: ‘ Why have you not brought your riches 
‘withyou?’ He replied, reprovingly: ‘Riches may be brought 
‘here, but men are not willing to bring the right sort—virtue 
‘and merit; these things are current here. You should 
“’ ‘exhort men to bring such riches here. Those who live 
“ ¢in sin, and engage Buddhist and Taoist priests to chant 
‘for their forgiveness, and so help their souls through 
‘hell, are utterly deluded. Let all from their youth 
“ practise virtue, and at death their souls shall receive a 
* ‘place in the happy land.’” 
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A A Visit to the City of Suicides. 9.4 





In the fifth moon of A.D, 1669, Mr. Chang Ta, a native of 
Chin-kiang, living at Yang Chang, had his soul taken away 
by a mistake, When the judge of the first hall saw him, he told 
the demon : “ You have made a mistake, this man ought not to 
have died.” He ordered a demon to guide him to see the City 
of Suicides, so that when he was born again he could tell the 
people of this world what he had seen. He saw persons of 
all ranks and both sexes. Every day, at the same time that 
their deaths took place, they felt the same kind of pains, Those 
who had hanged themselves, their tongues came out of their 
mouths, and blood gushed from their nostrils, eyes and 
ears. The guide remarked : “‘ Men imagine that death ends all, 
and when their souls arrive here, it is too late to repent.” 
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Chang asked the guide: “ When may these souls be born 
again?” The guide replied: “This can never be. They have 
destroyed a good body, and have thus set at nought all the 
care of their parents in nourishing them.” Upon their return 
to the judge, who told him “ When you again enter the world, 
you must exhort the people not to commit suicide,” orders 
were given and quickly obeyed that he should be born again. 


1.* Reward for Preventing Suicide. 10.f 





Mr. Tai Shang, M.A., of “Fuh Liang,” lived in a room 
nearastream, One night he heard a spirit say near his window, 
“To-morrow a woman is coming to drown herself, and I shall 
thereby secure a substitute.” Tui kept watch and saw a 
woman come to the stream. She was weeping bitterly, and her 
hair was hanging about her shoulders. He asked her: “ What 
is the cause of your sorrow?” Shereplied: “I am in great 
“ trouble. My husband is a notable gambler and a drunkard, 
“ our house is bare, and he purposes to sell me to a life of 
“ shame. I am well connected, and rather than disgrace my 
“ family I will drown myself.” He dissuaded her from her 
purpose and invited her into his house. Within a short time 
her husband arrived, and upon seeing her used very abusive 
language. Tai reasoned with him, and said: ‘‘If you are 
really so very poor, do not sell your wife, I will lend you some 
money.” ‘The husband and wife burst into tears, accepted the 
offer, and returned to their home. The same night Mr. Tui 
heard some strange sounds. A voice suid: “Curses be upon 
you for spoiling my chance,” whilst another said : “ Why do 
you desire his injury? Shang Ti has decreed that he shall be 
a Grand Secretary, and you cannot injure him.” [Prevented 
suicide is not always regarded as a benefit to all concerned. 
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A few years ago, at Hankow, some foreigners in the Customs 
saved a poor woman from drowning in the Yang Tsi. She 
informed her humane friends that for some reason her 
relatives had decided to drown her, and that she was sorry 
that she had been saved. Her relatives soon claimed her 
and took her home. The next time they tried to commit 
murder they were careful to avoid a rescue, so they tied a 
large stone around her neck ; to secure the corpse a ropa 
was attached ; the poor woman was deliberately drowned, and 
then the body was taken home to be buried. ] 


8.* Buddhist and Taoist Priests’ Plan to Lf 
Destroy the Vili. 





In a village to the west of Kwie Tong hsien was a 
Buddhist temple. The priest’s family’s name was Tah. He 
obtained a copy of the Yit-l/, which he took to a neighbouring 
Taoist priest named Wan, to ask his opinion about the subject 
of punishment to priests for chanting incorrectly. They were 
both enraged with the idea. Tah said: ‘* When I get to Hades 
* T shall know. If this book gets circulated and its teachings 
* ure believed, our calling will be in danger and our livelihood 
* destroyed. I will burn some portions of it.” Wan replied : 
“ T will work a charm to destroy the influence of its teaching. 
“ You invite the people to come und see a genii, and then I 
“ will deceive them, and the result will be advantageous to us.” 
Tah went among the villages, and told the people thut on the 
fourteenth of the fourth moon a clever Taoist would invite the 
presence of a genii to appear on a shrine, and, by this medium, 
information concerning the future could be obtained. The 
news spread like wildfire, and on the appointed day great 
crowds of people came with incense, candles and paper to burn. 
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Wan began the performance of the day and conducted himself 
‘ in a very strange manner. He fell into a make-believe 
trance, and wrote something upon a sanded board. After a 
time he awoke. An attendant said: “* Whosoever can read, 
come forward and decipher.” A man examined the characters 
and pronounced them to be the work of a spirit medium. 
The writing was : “ Whosoever desires to ask any questions, 
let such come forward without delay.” Tah quickly made for 
the shrine to ask the first question: “What is the most 
important work in this life? Tell us and we will do it.” 
Wan told the decipherer to leave the shrine and wash his 
hands.. Wan, as the genii, spoke, saying : “ Let all keep silence 
and remember what you hear.” The interpreter returned to 
the shrine, burning incense and bowing, watched by an 
anxious crowd. The writing was read: “Virst, honour the 
“Taoist Religion ; second, respect Buddhist nuns, and we will 
“ vive you a pass for everlasting life. The Buddhist priests 
“can obtain for you an easy passuge through Hades, and when 
“born again you shall live in the western heaven. Grieve not 
“about the sins of the past, but beware of using your money 
“grudgingly for the services of priests, and purchase of 
“incense, candles and paper. There is an abominable book 
“being largely circulated ; it is named the Yw-li. It should 
“be burnt; whosoever performs this work will acquire great 
“ merit.’ When the interpreter came to this sentence he saw 
a ray of bright light enter the temple, and Wan fell down 
in great terror. A deputy came from the true genii, and 
said: “ Upper heaven, by an act of great grace, seeing that 
“the present generation is most corrupt and wicked, has 
“ given the Ya-li to instruct the age, and this rat Wan seeks 
“ to destroy it. He shall go to the eternal hell.” The deputy 
gave them a true sign upon the sand: “Spiritual sickness 
“needs spiritual healing ; when the body is sick take less meat. 
“The Yu-li is an emetic for the sins that are past, and to 
84 
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“follow its teachings is to avert future punishment.” The 
priests were greatly ashamed and left quickly for their temples. 
Upon arrival they could not eat food, their bodies were full of 
pains, and became discoloured and swollen. After a short 
time they died. This event led the people to respect the Ya-li. 


9.° Judgment upon a Violent-tempered Person. 12.f 





In “ Kao Tong Cheo” in the province of Shan Tong, lived 
a woman, Mrs. Li, who had a very violent temper. One day 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Wu, lost her hair-pin. Because of this 
she used very abusive language. Mrs. Wu went to the 
temple of the God of War to pray. Mrs. Li found her there 
and railed upon her, whereupon the mud idol arose and with 
his sword killed her. The blood dripped from his sword and 
he sat down. This is one of the wonders of the past. 

{Once, when visiting a temple outside the city of Kwie 
Yang fu, [ saw an idol, whose look was calculated to terrify 
people, holding his sword as if to strike. I asked a young 
priest : “‘ What is the work of this god?” He replied: “To 
kill people who tell lies.” “Have you ever seen anyone 
killed by him?” “Oh, yes, two persons.” ‘“ Well, my young 
friend mind you are not the third.”’] 


13." Judgment upon an Unkind Son. 18.t 

During the Song Dynasty there lived in “Long Yu” two 
brothers who agreed to provide monthly supplies for their 
parents. The elder was very poor, but his young brother 
possessed much wealth. The elder son had much difficulty to 
provide rice-gruel. Once he lacked for two days of his month, 
so he besought his brother to help, but he refused till his time 
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to provide arrived. The aged mother went to the wife of her 
younger son to ask for some food. She saw the old lady 
coming, so she hid her rice-steamer under the bed-quilt, 
and said she had no food. It thundered immediately, 
and both this young woman and her husband were struck 
dead. 

[The Chinese implicitly believe that thunder kills bad 
people, and if all other gods are false the God of Thunder 
is not. In our preaching we are frequently interrupted by 
someone contradicting our statements of truth, affirming that 
the God of Thunder executes all judgment. The question 
is asked by all classes: “ Have you thunder in your country ?” 
“Yes.” “Does it ever kill bad people?” “Oh no, it 
cannot kill people, it is only a sound; it may frighten.” A 
self-satisfied smile is often seen resting upon the faces of the 
audience. Our friend replies: ‘* We Chinese know that thunder 
“ does kill wicked people, we can hear it, and see those who 
“have died. What is the theory of foreigners?” ‘“ We affirm 
“ and can prove that it is lightning, which is an electric current, 
“and all bodies capable of receiving it are liable to death or 
“ destruction.” ‘Yes, yes, that works all right in foreign lands, 
“ but thunder kills wicked people.” “ Granted that it kills bad 
“ people, how do you account for it that little innocent 
‘¢ children are killed, houses set on fire, cattle killed, stones 
“ splitand trees burnt? Isthe proportion of evil people in your 
“ honourable city greater than the good?” “ Yes, it is most 
“ difficult nowadays to find a good man.” “True, my friend. 
“ Tf all the female population were taken away, only the male 
“ portion would be left. If all the evil-disposed were taken, 
“ the good would remain, whereas you say the God of Thunder 
“ kills all the bad, and yet you have more of this class left ; 
“ therefore you contradict yourself. What explanation can 
“ you give concerning children and the other objects referred 


“to?” Why some evil spirit has taken refuge in the child, 
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“horse, tree or stone, and the God of Thunder has found 
“ them and has punished them ! ”] 


i Bg A Filial Son. 14.f 
In the city of “ Wu Cheo” lived a man named Yang Ih, a 
military B.A. His parents and himself were very poor, and 
he had great difficulty in providing them with food. For ten 
years he begged food and money to pay doctors’ fees among 
his friends. Whenever he obtained nice food or wine he 
hurried to bring it to his parents, and, although hungry, he 
would serve them. He could have obtained employment, but 
he refused in order to devote his whole time and strength 
to his parents. After a time the old people died; it was then 
winter. He sold his clothes except his trousers, and begged 
whatever he could to buy coffins. He spent much of one 
year at their grave in mourning for his parents. One day he 
found a parcel before the grave. It was addressed: “ From 
heaven; a present to the filial.” When he opened it, he 
found it to be gold. He thanked heaven, saying: “ When 
“my parents were alive J only did my duty, although I had 
“to beg. This gold is now useless to them, and I do not need 
“it. I will use it for the sick and infirm poor.” Within 
a month of this event he died. The Judge of Hades compli- 
mented him and said that Shang Ti was greatly pleased. 


13.* An Example of a Filial Daughter-in-law. 15.t 





Mrs. Chang of “ Yen-Kwang hsien” had a dream one 
night, in which a demon told her that for some sin she would 
be killed by thunder the next day. Her parents were sick, 
and she feared that the noise might cause their death. To 
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_prevent this she went and stood under a mulberry-tree to 
await the thunder. Shang Ti, seeing her filial piety, forgave 
her sins and saved her from death. Within a short time 
the heavens were clear and no thunder was heard. 


Tue Seconp Har or Jupement. 





Prince Ts‘u Kiang is the president of this hall. It is 
situated at the bottom of the great sea under the Ngo Chiao 
boulder, direct south. It is a great place about 500 i in 
compass and is divided into sixteen hells. [I have asked 
many Buddhist priests if they knew where this great sea was. 
They reply: “ We do not know; it is somewhere.” } 

[See Plates X and XI.] 


Descrirrion axpD Names or Ton Piaces or TorTuRE. 


The Ist Hell is the black cloud and sandy desert, 





» 30d ae », stinking manure pools. 

ys OED. Lg » place where spikes and knives abound. 

v5 BED os »; abode of hunger and thirst. 

» Sh w » Place of burning feverish mouths. 

o> GER. 59 +6 » Where people sweat blood. 

ej » 9s Where brass axes are used. 
ee » 4,__ of torment of sharp-edged brass tools. 
» Sth » yy: Of wearing hot iron clothes, 

»» LOth 

» 11th 


,, 12th Hell has a river of lime for bleaching people. 
, 18th ,, is the place of hacking and cutting. 

» 14th ,, - » making fine lacerations. 
oy LEN: oa » lair of wolves and foxes. 

ih = » freezing house or pools. 





Plate XI. 
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An Exhortation by the President against prevalent Customs 
of Hurtful Tendency. 





First count.—Those who entice or deceive the youth of both 
sexes to cut off their hair to enter the Buddhist priesthood, 
or those who thoughtlessly do the same. Second count.— 


Persons entrusted with books, pictures or scrolls, who refuse 


to deliver the same to their owners, or who remove the 
owner’s name or private mark, and refuse to deliver up an- 
other’s property. Third count.—Quack doctors who, for profit, 
through ignorance injure the eyes, ears, hand or foot, or the 
general health of those experimented upon. Fourth count,— 
Middle agents in matrimonial agreements, who deceive in 
regard to age, personal appearance, health or character. 
The souls of such at their death shall be dragged away by a 
beast like a demon dressed in red clothes, and cast into a hell 
of great suffering; at the completion of their time they shall 
be handed over to the third hall for further judgments. Fifth 
count.—Men or women who exhort others to carefully read 
the Yua-li, or who write out portions of it and spread it abroad ; 
who administer medicine to the sick poor and suitable help 
to the destitute,—this kind of merit shall balance their sins ; 
after death their souls shall pass quickly to the tenth hall and 
be born again as human beings. Those who are very humane, 
and exhort children not to destroy insect life, if they will 
on the first of the third moon take an oath to continue to 
abstain from wantonly destroying life, and will buy and set 
at liberty some birds or fishes, such shall escape the tortures 
of all hells, and shall quickly be born again and dwell in 
(Fuh-ch‘i-ti) the happy land. 


A New Deoree. 


—_———_——_ 


Approved by Shang Ti and delivered to the President of 
the First Board. Those guilty of the first count of crime, when 
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their souls arrive at the first hall a red-haired, black-faced 
demon shall with an awl pierce their hearts; after this a 
powerful demon with a sword shall take and cast them into a 
great hell, where they shall be tortured three years, then cast 
into the freezing pool for three years. At the expiration of this 
period they shall be sent to the third hall for judgment. 
Those guilty of crime under the third count, if they have 
injured through ignorance, but have not caused death, they 
shall endare the punishments above described. But those who, 
having made much money, when their patients have died, have 
said “It is heaven’s deeree,”—using this plausible phrase to 
cover their ignorance—upon their arrival at this hall a 
demon with a brass hook shall pull out their hearts, another 
powerful one shall cast them into a great hell, and they shall be 
tormented for three years ; then, upon release, they shall abide 
ten years in the hell of cutting and hacking, and when 
liberated be sent to the third hall for further examination. 

Adulterers and adulteresses are of all positions in society. 
When their souls arrive at this hall a black-faced demon with 
tusks shall bind them to an iron post and inflict torture upon 
their bodies ; then they shall suffer ten years in one hell, after 
this five years in the cloudy desert, then suffer the tortures of 
every small hell, undergo in conclusion one thousand different 
pains in a great hell, and at their arrival at the tenth hall they 
shall be born again as animals. Yii Ti has favour to bestow 
upon penitents for the above crime ; if they are determined to 
live chaste lives, they can escape the pains of hell and be 
born again as human beings; they must upon the first and 
fifteenth of every moon abstain from eating meat and chanting 
prayers. 

[ In onr intercourse with the Chinese we hear many stories 
of deception in matrimonial affairs. The position of middle 
man or woman is quite an established custom. In every 
city there are kwan-mies, women who obtain their living by 

86 
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securing and disposing of girls and women as slaves, concu- 
bines or wives, for officials and private persons. In the city 
of Kuie-Yang fu there is a headmistress over this class who 
has a seal given to her by the Hsien mandarin to stamp 
papers of sale or contract. Once a man asked a iwan-mie to 
get him a wife. After a time she told him that she knew of a 
suitable person, with the exception (pointing to her left eye) 
of being blind with one eye. The man replied that such a 
loss was not very serious. After a few days the go-between, 
when talking about the woman (pointing to her right eye), 
said that his intended was blind with that é¢ye, and the man, 
thinking that it was a repetition of the old report, replied : 
“Tt does not matter.” After his marriage he discovered 
that his wife was blind. When he asked for explanation of 
the kwan-mie, she said: “I told you so, but you did not take 
notice of my pointing.” 

At times, when a mandarin has a case of adultery, and 
separation is sought, if the parties concerned are poor it is 
hushed up; and oftentimes the woman is placed in charge of 
the kwan-mie, and she will sell the woman to some one. If 
the parties concerned should have money the case would be 
carried through in such a way as to reduce them almost to 
poverty or else to decapitation. ] 


14.* Punishment upon a Taoist Priest Quack Doctor. 16. 





A Taoist Priest of “Hao Cheo” used to prepare somo 
wonderfal medicine in a pot on the shrine to Lao Ciiin, and 
published abroad that Lao Ciiin gave some mysterious efficacy 
to it. Its fame spread and people from far and near flocked 
to purchase it, and the priest became rich by his fraud. One 
day a fire broke out in the pot and the boiling mixture was 
thrown on his body, and he died from the effects of burning. 
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15.* A Warning to Gamblers. 17.t 


Two penniless gamblers named Hu and Lin knew a well- 
to-do friend, who after continual invitations joined thom in 
gambling, and the result was that he lost a large sum of 
money. One day a strange-looking man met them on the 
road, and said: “The time of your punishment is at hand.” 
Within a short time of this event Hu became blind and 
Lin lame. 

[Although gambling is a breach of law, yet it is not regarded 
as such, but a pastime. It is general in all ranks of society. 
The ordinary Chinaman, if he has a few minutes to spare, 
spends them in card or dice playing ; chair-coolies, boatmen, 
yamén runners, and employés on the steamers all do this. At 
New Year’s time in some cities the streets in some sections are 
lined with people gambling. At other times people gamble in 
known private spots. It is very trying to have a company of 
inveterate gambling coolies on along journey. As soon as they 
can get to their dice at evening they do, and perhaps keep you 
awake till midnight. When you want to start the next 
morning, some who have lost all their money will not start 
unless you advance money for them, or else they will delay 
youaday. Once such a gang caused delay by their gambling, 
and as night came on it began to rain. They pushed on until 
quite dark with a lady in their chair, her husband having gone 
ahead to find an inn. When they reached a cottage on a high 
hill they left the chair in the rain, and the first thing they 
did was to gamble. After about three hours of mutual 
suspense the husband found his wife in her chair in the rain 

_and the coolies so absorbed in gambling that they were 
oblivious as to the chair aud its occupant.] 


* No. of subject, ¢ No, of example, 
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Punishment for Inducing a Woman to 
16.* become a Nun. 18.f 





Once a Buddhist priest saw a good-looking woman near 
his temple, and after much persuasion she decided to cut 
off her hair and become a nun. One night the Goddess of 
Mercy, in a new form, visited him and rebuked him for using 
his profession with evil intentions. She struck him on the 
head, and said: ‘You shall be turned into an animal.” After 
she left him horns came out of the places she struck, he fell 
on the ground and made a noise like a sheep, and then died. 

[Buddhist priests are not allowed to marry, but the Taoist 
priests are permitted; priests and nuns of the former are 
naturally open to suspicion, whilst the latter are not. In 
1878 the Viceroy of Kiang Su had the Buddhist nunneries 
in Nan-kin, Chin-kiang, Yang Cheo, Su Cheo and other cities 
closed and their doors sealed, because of their general corrupt 
influence in society. The practice of celibacy of foreign and 
native Romanist priests subjects them to much: suspicion and 
rumour, whereas the married Protestant missionary and his 
family is above this thought, and the Chinese respect such 
accordingly. The first question that was put to me, in an inn 
in Yiin-nan fu, when on a journey with my late wife, was: 
“ Ts it true that Chinese women live in the Catholic establish- 
‘* ment in the city ?”] 


17.* Breach of Promise of Marriage with a Nun. 19.f 





Miss Chang of “Hang Cheo” belonged to a wealthy 
family. Through some trouble with her parents, when she 


was thirteen years old, she cut off her hair, took a vow, and’ 


became a Buddhist nun. When she was about twenty-seven 
* No, of subject, + No, of example, 
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Mr, Si-Chin, M.A., who had little money, was on his way 
for an examination, fell in love with her, and an engagement 
was made. She gave him some funds for his private use. 
Si-Chin failed in his examination and he refused to marry. 
This action greatly enraged Miss Chang, and she committed 
suicide rather than bear disappointment. One day Si-Chin 
suddenly fell on the ground, and he heard the voice of the 
spirit of Miss Chang say: “I have found you at last. I can 
only be pacified by your death.” Within three days Si-Chin 
died. 


18.* Liability of Deceased Person to Prevent Actions. 20. 





In A.D. 1136 Mr. Wang proposed to sell his ancestors’ 
house and some valuable pictures. About the time of sacri- 
ficing to ancestors in the seventh moon one appeared to him 
at night and rebuked him, saying: “ You are in comfortable 
“ circumstances, why do you wish to sell our property? If 
* you do not quickly repent I will return to you and send 
“ upon you great calamities.” Mr. Wang and his wife never 
forgot it. Warning—Let no one ever remove the owner’s 
mark from borrowed or entrusted property and then claim it. 

[The time, according to custom, to restore borrowed 
things, such as clothes or money, is about the time of the three 
principal feasts ; if you ask for them between these events you 


are supposed not to know manners. Many mean persons ° 


secrete themselves so as to avoid meeting claimants, and plead 
that important business called them from home; by this means 
the property of others gradually becomes that of the borrowers. } 


19.° Punishment for Brutal Injury of Ears, Eyes, ete. 21.¢ 





Mr. Shao of “Mong-Ci Cheo” was an incorrigible 
vagabond and noted bully, He adopted all kinds of schemes to 
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get money, and although beaten several times by the mandarins 
he did not fear. He was tho terror of his neighbourhood. 
Those who refused to grant him his request he would strike, 
often causing injury to persons’ eyes, ears or nose, or else 
hurt their legs or feet by kicking. After a time he fell sick, 
his body swelled and the skin broke, He suffered excruciating 
pain. Once he said: “ Look on me; it is true that punish- 
ment comes upon the wicked.” After his death the flesh left 
the bones and his corpse presented a remarkable appearance. 


20.* Restoration of Sightless Eyes. 22.t 





About A.D. 1628 Messrs. Wan ani Chen, natives of 
“Chi-Lia,” undertook to repair the literary and military 
temples of their city. In the rear of these temples was a 
Mosque, and some Mahometans used the grounds for various 
purposes, A suit was entered aguinst them, and it was decided 
that they should not trespass on the temple land. This enraged 
tho Muhometans, and some, headed by a Mr, Yang, caught Chen 
and beat him, injuring both his eyes, and then they put lime in 
them, and he lost his sight. He suffered very much. On the 
first night he saw a genius come with some wine to refresh 
him, on the second night another genius to heal him, and on 
the third evening an old lady came and gave him some pears 
and plums and a pair of sheep’s-eyes. As soon as he had eaten 
these his sight was restored perfectly. or fear of Yang 
he removed and lived at a distance, After a few years a 
noted rebel named Ko came with his men to “ Chi-ning” 
and killed thirteen of Yang’s family; he plucked out their 
eyes and cut out their hearts, After this Chen and his 
brother passed successful examinations at Nan-kin and became 
small mandarins. 
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[Some people in Ta-li fu, eat sheeps’-eyes for impaired 
sight ; others who have lost an eye put a snail in the socket, 
because they believe that their sight will return.] 


Mitigation of Punishment of an Ignorant 
21.* Practitioner. 23. 





Mr. Mo,’a medical practitioner of ‘‘ Lu-Ho ” fell sick and 
died, but his body retained heat. After a time he returned to 
consciousness. He told his friends: “I have been to Hades 
“and have seen the judge, who said: ‘ Through your ignorance 
‘and the wrong use of medicine you have caused many to die, 
*** and their spirits accuse you here ; you shall be turned into an 
* ‘ass.’ The recording clerk said to the judge: ‘Although he 
*“¢has caused many deaths through ignorance it was not the 
“** desire to be rich, but to help those who came to him; his case 
«is certainly different from those who for gain cause death. 
*** T have examined the book of fate, and I find that he ought 
** to live yet thirty years. I suggest that he be released to 
“* return to the world and exhort the age.’” The judge agreed 
and ordered the ass’s hide to be taken off Mr. Mo. When he 
awoke he found a piece of ass’s skin in his back, and it 
remained till the day of his death. This occurred some time 
between A.D. 1662 and 1723. 

[The Chinese proof of death is not well known amongst 
foreigners. We believe it to be when breathing ceases; a China- 
man believes a man is dead when the body is cold. Breathing 
may cease and also the pulse to beat, yet whilst the body is 
_ warm a Chinaman will call upon the spirit to return. The 
Chinese firmly believe that the length of life is fixed by fate. 
The blind fortune-teller is supposed to be able to calculate the 
length of life, after you give him the various signs under 
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which the enquirer was born; if it suits the wish of the 
enquirer he rests satisfied, if not he seeks another prognos- 
ticator. The friends of a poor insane woman, a neighbour in 
Yiin-nan fu, called a fortune-teller to enquire when she ought 
to die, and his deduction was when eighty years old, about 
forty years ahead ; within three days the poor woman died. ] 


22.° Punishment for Exorbitant Medical Charges.  24.t 





Dr. Twan had a great reputation for his skill, and also for 
his fees. Once he was called by a rich man, and when asked 
his fee to cure him, replied “ Tls. 50”; he was offered Tis. 25 ; 
this he refased and left. When called again he refused to 
attend the case for less than Tis. 200, which was paid and a 
cure effected. He had a dream one night in which he heard : 
“Shang Ti is vexed with you because you use your skill only 
“to make money. You love the rich and hate the poor.” 
Shang Ti ordered a man to give him twenty blows on the 
back. He awoke with acute pain in his back. When his 
friends examined his back they saw marks as if made with a 
cane. Within a short time of this event he died. Let all 
know who gratuitously dispense medicine that Shang Ti will 
surely bestow upon them good things. 

[Doctors’ fees are often exorbitant for poor people. A 
price is often fixed, and unless paid the case is not under- 
taken. At times when a patient has suffered at the hands 
of all the noted doctors in the city, and is almost dead, 
they will invite a foreign doctor, and will be willing to pay 
a great sum if he will undertake to restore the patient to 
health. With the above enforced belief it takes a long time 
for the natives to learn that the medical missionary seeks to 
heal for Christ’s sake and not to accrue merit. I was glad to 
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meet lately (July 20th, 1885) sixteen government medical 
students under Dr. K. Mackenzie's (L.M.S.) training in 
Tientsin. The Chinese Government treats them most liberally 
whilst training ; every student receives Tls. 10 a month for his 
expenses, besides Ts, 24 a year for clothes. After they haye 
graduated they will be employed in Government service.] 


23.° Severe and Cruel Treatment of Female Slaves. 25. 





About A.D. 1670 Mr. Shu of “ Hai-Yen” went with his 
nephew Yong to pass his examination. Yong had a dream 
in which a man told him: “You will take your B.A. degree, 
“and your essay will be marked ‘very good.” When you 
“return home ask your grandfather if he knew anything 
* about a slave girl named Wa-san.” Facts occurred according 
to his dream, and he asked his grandfather the question. 
The old man said that his father did have a slave of that 
name, and for an improper action he beat her so severely 
that she would have died had he not cared for her. She 
afterwards redeemed her character and was respectably 
married. ‘This occurred about thirty years ago. Truly our 
actions are known in the other world, and there are no 
mistakes there; because of my good deed you have your 
degree. 

{From what I have seen of slave girls in Kuie Cheo and 
Yiin-nan they appear to be treated well. Yet there are 
multitudes of eases where the girls are very much ill-used, and 
many poison themselves. I heard of one inhuman lady who 
had several girls ; these she would have attend her during the 
late hours of the night whilst she smoked opium ; if one fell 
asleep she would make her stand on her toes. The woman in 
charge of the slaves said that several died whilst she was in 
charge. The corpse would just be put in a slender coffin, 
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given to a coolie to bury, who would doubtless, to save his 
strength, bury it close to the surface, and the probability is 
that dogs would soon discover the body and devour it. Alas! 
for this system; it is one of the cancers in the social life of 
the Chinese ; only God knows all the suffering it entails. ] 


24,* A Warning to Matrimonial Go-betweens. 26. 


In A.D. 1668 Mr. Chu of Shanghai was burning incense 
on New Year’s morning, when he suddenly became dizzy and 
saw four demons take him away to the “ Tiger-head” city in 
Hades, With eleven others he beheld on the walls a list of 
names encireled with vermilion or black; the vermilion was 
for good deeds and the black for evil. Chu saw sixteen 
black circles to his name. Once he betrothed a good- 
looking woman tu a very ugly man ; she became aware of the 
fact, and when Chu knew it be broke off the match and 
proposed to marry her; this so enraged the woman that she 
hanged herself, His second circle was for falsely accusing a 
carpenter, which ended in his committing suicide, and then 
he proposed to marry his widow. Alas! an evil heart is like 
a leaky roof. He had one red circle, because he once 
prevented a law-suit. He suw a notice on the walls which 
said that any person who had one or two red circles would 
obtain release from Hades. They were released. On the 
third of the first moon Cha shut himself in his room for a 
long time, and became a vegetarian and chanted in order to 
secure forgiveness of his past sins. 





Prosperity upon Posterity for Distributing 
25.* Good Books. 27.¢ 


Mr. Min of “ Wu-hsien,” Kiang-su Province, in A.D. 1625 
graduated with the second literary degree, by which he 
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became eligible for office, but he preferred a private life. He 
expended large sums of money in cutting the blocks of good 
books, and in printing and distributing them. If he saw any 
leaves torn he would paste them, to save them from destruction. 
During a famine or epidemic he would distribute grain and 
medicine. Several of his sons, grandsons and great-grandsons 
obtained high literary degrees during the reigns of the 
Emperors Shwen-Ci, Kang-Shi, Yong-Chen and Hsien-Tong. 


Literary Honours bestowed because of a Father's 
96.° Benevolence. 28.t 


In the Ming dynasty Mr. Tsai, a doctor of great renown, 
prescribed and gave away medicine gratuitously to the 
poor. Once his wife went into a trance, in which she visited 
Hades, where she saw an official with a letter, who said: 
* Your son has not extraordinary ability nor has he done any 
“ great thing, but because of his father’s merit it is decreed 
“that he shall take a second literary degree. An order to 
“this effect has been sent to the examining official.” 


27.* Blessings upon Philanthropists. 29.f 





Mr. Chen of “Cha Fin,” during a time of great famine, 
gave away rice to relieve the poor; when this began to fail 
he gave rice-gruel, and when this failed he gave money. 
One day a Taoist priest begged and obtained assistance, and 
he pronounced blessing upon him and his children. He had 
three sons, they all attained high literary distinctions and 


wealth, and were benevolent. 
30.t 


Mrs. Yang, a widow possessing great wealth, was grieved 
at the suffering of the poor people of ‘“ Hwai-sen hsien” 
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caused by the exorbitant and oppressive taxation of the 
mandarins. To deliver the poor she gave Tls. 100,000 to the 
officials. Three days afterwards her three treasure-rooms were 
mysteriously filled with money, and a board with writing 
was found in one room which startled all who saw it. Some 
said it might be the wealth of Mr. Ma, of Tsing Cheo, 
deposited here. After a time Mrs. Yang heard that Mr. Ma’s 
wealth had left him, so she sent to tell: Mr. Ma what had 
taken place, and asked him to come and take it away, 
Mr. Ma replied : “ My happiness has fled to dwoll with you who 
“have virtue; if I take it back I shall ba going against the 
“will of heaven.” Mrs. Yang replied: “I have satisfied the 
“demands of the official, and I have no personal need, I will 
“distribute it to the poor.” She attained to a great age, and 
her descendants became rich and tiseful members of society. 


28.° Honour to Liberators of Living Creatures. 31. 


— 





Once Mr. Shu visited the Tien Tai Mountain and there 
met a Buddhist priest, who exclaimed upon meeting him: 
“Why, you are born to be a B.A.” “TI have no such high 
ideas,” replied Shu. The priest said: “ If you seize the present 
“opportunity of setting at liberty living creatures you can 
“obtain such a degree.” Shu did his best with his small 
means for nine years, and then visited the priest. The priest 
told him: “You have not done enough yet; bny Tls. 30 
“worth of water creatures.” Shu did so within ten days. 
The priest when he saw him, exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why your face 
“shines, because your merit is full; you will graduate next 
“year.” He took his degree, and in time became a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 
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99." Evil Thoughts a Hinderance to Success. 32.t 





Mr. Sen of Kwie Cheo made several attempts to pass his 
exainination but always fuiled. At last he wrote a prayer, 
and asked a god if his name was written in heaven that he 
should take a degree. Tho god replied: ‘ You ought to take 
a degree, but a hidden evil purpose hinders you.” Sen 
wrote a reply: “I have no such evil thought.” The god tore 
up the prayer, saying: “Although the deed has not been 
committed you have thoughts of adultery.” 

[It is customary, when making a petition or prayer to an 
idol, to write it upon yellow paper, read it before the idol and 
then burn the paper. } 


30." A Repentant and Reformed Debauchee. 33.t 





An old book records the following case. Once a Mr. Tsai, 
a good-looking and affuble man, lived a very reckless, sinful 
life. After a time he entered a temple to study, and became 
a hermit, abandoning the attractions of life. One night he had 
a dream in which a god told him: “ You were destined to a 
“ wreat fortune but your immoral life has cut it from you, but 
“Shang Ti is pleased with your efforts to break off sins, and 
“says you shall attain to prominence.” 


Tae Tarep Hart or JUDGMENT. 


Prince Song Ti is the president of this hall. It is situated 
at the bottom of the great sea, direct south-east, beneath the 
Ngo Chiao boulder. It is more than 500 & in compass 
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and contains sixteen small hells of torture, designated as 


follows :— 
The 1st Hell is the place of brine-wells and salt-pits. 


» 2nd i. torture by twisted ropes. 

» ord s is boring the veins. 

” 4th ” ” scratching the face 
with hooks. 

» oth re replacing the heart with 
brass and iron. 

» 6th : a3 taking out the eyes. 

» @th " ” scraping the corpulent. 

» 8th Ps 4 flaying the skin. 

» 9th " ” chopping off the hands 
and feet, 

» 10th ee a tearing out the finger- 
nails, 

» Llth * i sucking of blood. 

» 12th es BS hanging by the feet. 

» L3th ve - dissection of the bones, 

+ 14th = aS gnawing by worms. 

» 15th a - smashing the knees. 

», 16th = » extracting the heart, 


An Address ly Prince Song Ti against the Corrupt 


Morals of Society. Fs 





To scholars or others who seek to obtain Government 
employment for their own profit; scholars and people who 
are ungrateful for the products of the land and water, i. 
the Emperor’s land; unfaithful wives and concubines; 
ungrateful sons and daughters-in-law, who after a time 
desire to return to their parents with their father-in-law’s 
property ; ungrateful slaves and servants; undutiful secre- 
taries and soldiers; fraudulent shop assistants; prisoners 


(e/a 


, 
2m 
bs) 
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who make their escape, or deported persons running away, 
thus causing great trouble to their securities and mandarins ; 
persons who upset existing customs, who hinder people from 
burying, or who dig open a grave, or who open a grave and 
injure the bones of its occupant; those who evade and 
refuse to pay taxes; those who forget the whereabouts of 
their ancestors’ graves; strife-makers who entice people to 
go to law; persons who write and paste up abusive and 
anonymous bills; husbands and writers of a bill of divorce 
or separation ; writers of false deeds of land, receipts of 
payment, or seals to collect another’s money; those who 
alter the amount in invoices and thus defraud. Any guilty 
of the above crimes, when their souls arrive in Hades a 
powerful demon shall cast them into their proper hells, and 
when their time expires pass them on to the fourth hall. 


An Act of Grace. 


Whosoever is guilty of the above sins and will, on the 
eighth of the second moon, take an oath with the determination 
never to do the same kind of sins, shall escape all the 
tortures of hell, 


A New Decree. 





_ Mandarins who have embezzled the Emperor’s money, and 
have used all kinds of cruel practices of oppressive extortion, 
their souls shall suffer all the tortures of the third and fourth 
halls, and afterwards their souls shall be cast into the eternal 
hell and never be born again. Yii Ti nevertheless has grace for 
this class of offenders, if they on the first of the first moon, 
with their faces to the north, will take an oath and resolve to 
repent and forsake their sins, and do good in the future ; and 
either write or print the Yi-li to exhort the age, they shall 
escape all the torments of hell. If from this time till their 
. P 37 
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death they become vegetarians, chant, and zealously preserva 
the Ya-li, and spread its teachings, they shall escape the 
torments of the perpetual hell and be born again as human 
beings. 


al* Blessing upon Teachers of Gratitude, 34.f 





Mr. Chi was a man whose heart was in the centre and 
correct, a man of exemplary conduct. The principal theme 
of his meditations was the harmony of the four cardinal 
things,—heaven, the power and influence of the orbs; the 
earth, its capabilities to nourish us; the Emperor, who 
rules the State ; and our parents, who have given us a body, 
and care for and nourish us. He maintained that any 
person who forgets these four things is worse than a beast. 
That it is the duty of parents to teach their children, and 
masters their apprentices,—these things before anything else. 
One day he met three fairy-like men coming to his house, 
They said to him: “ You continue your work of teaching these 
“* duties, and we will preserve your sons and grandsons from 
* fornication, and give you great reputation.” He had three 
sons and eight grandsons; three of his descendants became 
members of the Grand Council, and the others were filial, 
virtuous and industrious men. 


32.” An Unjuithjul Wife. 35.t 

Mr. Chion of “ Chang-lan-ci” was « millionuire. He had 
a neighbour named Chao, who was poor, but whose wife was 
good-looking. A person told Mr. Chien about Mrs. Chao, 
and he concocted a plan to take her as bis wile. In order 
to make her acquaintance he offered to lend Chao some 


money to go a long journey to purchase calico. He accepted 
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the money and started, bat the wind being contrary he 
returned home. To his surprise he met Mr. Chien and his 
wife drinking wine. This greatly enraged him, and he left 
for his boat. Chien and Mrs. Chao seeretly planned to 
dispose of Mr. Chao, but it leaked out, and Mr. Chao’s friends 
wirned him of it and aceusod her and Mr. Chien to the 
mandarin. Mrs. Chao was tortared until she confessed her 
crime. Mr. Chien cleared himself by bribes, and also 
purchased Mrs. Chao’s release. They were ashamed to live 
in the city, so both left. They had not proceeded far before 
a violent storm arose and the thunder killed both of them. 


33.° An Ungrateful and Unkind Husband, 36. 


Mr. Shu, aged 82, was a brass-worker and had a shop 
near the Hsien-Lin bridge at Hang (theo. He had a most 
painful skin disease from which he was dying. His wife had 
two young children to care for, and she besought her 
husband with tears for advice, for she felt utterly unable to 
stand alone in the world. She said: “ I am willing to die and 
‘thus lend you my life, in order to care for the children until 
“they are of a marriageable age, and then you can marry 
“again.” He agreed to this request and promised to obey. 
She then wrote out this agreement and went to the temple of 
the God of Hades and informed the idol, and upon her return 
home she told the kitchen god of the same. Soon afterwards 
she became sick with a disease like her husband’s, and he 
recovered. She died withina year. Very soon after her death 
Mr. Shu disregarded his promise and married again. Upon 
the night of his wedding her spirit took possession of the 
slave, and rebuked him very violently. He lived with his 
new wife five or six months, when his old sickness returned. 
His prayers and vows were unavailing, and he died. 


* No, of subject, + No. of example. 
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[ The temple of the God of Hades is an important place in 
every city. In tho chief onein Kwie-yang fu is an idol whose 
mouth is daubed with opium. People who have lost, or who 
have had stolen any property, after informing the idol will 
stick up a notice of the missing article on the rails in front of 
his shrine. The kitchen god is supposed to take notice of all 
that goes on in the house, and on the first and fifteenth of every 
moon he acquaints Shang Ti. Upon the twenty-fourth of the 
twelfth moon he is supposed to ascend to heaven to report 
and rest. The people make him an offering of adhesive sugar, 
to stick his mouth and thus prevent him from accusing them.} 


84.° Self-injlicted Punishment of a Cruel Stepmother. 37, 





In the village of Peh-Shui hsien, Shen-si, lived a very 
poor labouring man whose wife died and left him with a 
son and daughter. After a time he married a woman named 
Liang, whom he obeyed implicitly, allowing her even to 
beat his children. During his absence she would treat them 
most unmercifally by beating, pinching, nipping and pricking 
with needles, till their bodies were bruised. One morning 
after her husband left she noticed a woman looking in at the 
window. She had a sorrowful face and wept in a revengeful 
tone. This so frightened her that she lost her reason. Her 
neighbours came in and found her writhing on the floor and 
cursing horself. They knew that she was possessed by the 
spirit of the first wife. They gave her some cinnabar, and this 
partially restored her. At times she was seized with fits, and 
she could only get relief by the children thumping her hard. 
Sometimes she would get an awl and pierce her body till 
blood came out. At Iast she took a hot iron and burnt herself 
so badly that she died. This event is recorded in the Yamén 
books of the above city. 
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35." Punishment upon an Ungrateful Nephew. 38.t 

Mr. Chia’s father died and left him in very comfortable 
circumstances. He had two wealthy uncles who had no sons, 
so he was adopted by both in order that some one should 
perform the ceremonies of ancestral worship. At their death 
he was very wealthy, but he soon forgot and neglected to 
perform his duties. One day he suddenly fell sick and lost 
his reason, being possessed by the spirit of one of his uncles, 
He spoke to himself: “You are rich and purpose to enjoy life ; 
' “yon have taken the responsibility of an adopted son, but you 
** shall have no descendants.” He took a knife and began to 
cut the flesh off his body. Soon he inflicted a mortal wound 
and died. In ashort time his only son died, and all his property 
was divided among his relatives. 


36,* Punishment upon a Disobedient Slave. 59. 

Hon. Wie, Grand Secretary of State, lived at Tsin Cheo. 
He had very stringent rules for his male and female slaves ; 
they were not allowed to speak to one another. One day he 
found two laughing and talking, and he rebuked them sharply. 
Mr. Wei, junior, had a waiting-boy who slept near his bed- 
room door. One fine moonlight night he was awoke by the 
sound of some one walking in large boots ; he thought it was 
a servant. He saw a tall man, with a red face and white 
whiskers, like the God of War, carrying a man’s head in his 
hand. As soon as it was light he told his master what he 
had seen, and this caused a great consternation in the house. 
Search was made, and they found the slave’s bed with blood 
upon it. After a time they found the body near the God of 
War's temple, but they never discovered the head. 
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37." A case of a Secretary who Poisoned his Master, 40.+ 





In A.D. 1628 whilst Mr. Chen held the office of civil man- 
darin of “Tai Hing” he had a dream in which he saw his 
predecessor, Mr. Tso ; they were natives of Kiang-si, and both 
had buttons of the third literary grade. Mr. Tso looked 
very sad and wept. He said: “ We are natives of the same 
“province, and I held the same office as you, but my clerk 
* poisoned me a few years ago. You must investigate the case,” 
Mr. Chen awoke in amazement and began to make enquiries 
about Mr. Tso’s clerk, A soldier gave such information as 
led to the arrest of the clerk; he was beaten, and then 
confessed the deed. Mr. Tso huted bribery, and he rebuked 
his clerk for taking bribes and squeezing the people. This 
enraged the clerk and he poisoned him. Mr. Chen asked : 
“What did you use to poison your master?” He replied : 
“I put a poisonons worm in his tea, he drank the tea, became 
“dumb and soon died ; the people said he died of a malignant 
“fever.” Mr. Chen made him write out his confession, he 
kept him in prison a few days and then beheaded him. 

[ [t often happens that a secretary is a mandarin’s right 
hand. He may have money or influence to get an office, but 
he has to depend upon his secretary's ability to keep his post. 
All matters have to pass through the secretary before reaching 
the mandarin, and thus it is a very lucrative office for 
receiving bribes. The most important thing for a mandarin’s 
office is to be able to send well-written documents to his 
superiors, and thus the real state of affairs resolves itself into 
a large writing-school, each grade endeavouring to excel in 
composition. I knew one old gentleman in Ta-li who was 
secretary to the Generalissimo, Intendant, Prefect, Magistrate, 
and to several military mandarins. His great ability to 
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compose good official despatches was the reason of his general 
employment. ] 


38.* Judgment upon an Ungrateful Man. 41.f 





In *Ts‘ao Cheo” lived a very hard-working field labourer 
named Shi, who had a wealthy friend named Mr. Chang. 
Mr. Chang said to him one day: ® You work very hard all 
* the year round and you can hardly make both ends meot. 
“IT am inclined to help you by lending you some money to 
“ engage in the silk and calico trade, and as you are able 
* you can repay me.” Shi was highly pleased with the offer, 
accepted the money, and after a time Lecame a wealthy man. 
Once Mr. Chang’s house was attacked by robbers who stole all 
that he had. In his distress he went to Shi to borrow a little 
silver. Shi refused to lend him a cash, saying: “ You have 
come here to fool me.” Chang returned home and wept 
bitterly. Soon afterwards a terrible thunderstorm burst over 
the place, and the thunder struck Shi and turned him into an 
ox, and upon his breast was written in red characters, “ Shi, 
the ungrateful.” He died within ten days. 


39.* Calamity for Delayed Burial of Parents. 42.+ 


In the T'ang Dynasty, [A.D. 618-913] a rich mandarin 
named Wu kept his parents’ coffins in his house five years, 
because he could not find a piece of land whose féng-shui was 
good. Atter atime he used his money to buy a higher grade, 
and left the coffins unburied. His woman-servant did not 
wake him early enough on the New Year’s morning for him 
to worship. He became greatly enraged and nearly kicked 
her to death. About this time his boy-servant was possessed 
of a spirit, who said: “You are not a loyal servant nor o 
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“filial son, you do not honour heaven and earth ; calamity 
‘js near you.” Within a few months he was degraded to 
deportation and died. 


40.* Distress for Stealing a Plot of Good Féng-shui Land. 43,4 


Mr. Lin was a very poor man, but he believed that 
prosperity would be his by securing a plot of good fitng-shui 
land for his parents’ graves. He knew of such a plot of land; 
he wrote out a false deed, and caused the owner's son to 
remove his father’s grave, and there buried his own parents. 
After this event his father appeared to him in a dream and 
said: “The field of happiness is in the heart, and not in the 
* good féng-shui plot. Those who steal land have no prosperity 
“nor posterity.” In course of time Lin and his family ended 
their lives in prison. 


41,* An Unmolested Grave a Sign of Virtue. 44.7 


Mr. Fung of “Ih Tu” was a good man but very poor; 
his neighbour, Mr. Li, was wealthy. Mr. Li’s parents died, 
and he purchased for a large sum a plot of land whose féng- 
shui was good, and buried them. Within a short time, the 
God of Thunder destroyed the graves, and then he bought 
another plot. He had wealth, but was not a good man, so 
the gods would not protect his graves. When Mr. Fung’s 
grandmother died ho buried her in the first plot of land, and 
nothing occurred to her grave; this was not because of his 
poverty but for his good living, 

[The literal meaning of the two characters Féng and 
Shui is Wind and Water ; their practical meaning is a good 
position for buildings and graves. It is believed that the 
good féng-shui of a parent’s grave will secure prosperity, 
and if a man has been a vagabond to his parents in life he 
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will, if able, make up for it by getting a good grave, not 
so much for his parents’ honour as for his own selfish ends, 
Men of wealth spend large sums to engage the services of a 
man who is supposed to know his trade of féng-shui, whilst a 
poor man has to bury where it suits him. The idea of being 
buried at sea is most repulsive to a QOhinaman, and the 
probability of such often hinders them from a sea voyage. 
I have often asked a féng-shui professor how the fortunes 
of a family would turn ont whose parents were buried at 
sea. The reply is: “Ido not know.” Canisters of earth are 


sent toa son in a distant place for him to choose the spot.’ 


Chinese who can afford it always send their relatives’ remains 
to the family graveyard, whether they are in China or abroad. 
H.E. Hsii, Chinese Minister to Germany, France, etc., sent 
the remains of his wife by the s.s. “ Cassandra,” which 
arrived in Shanghai, June 24th, 1885; the freight was 
$1,500.00.] 


42.° Trouble for Using an Ancient Grave, 45.¢ 


Mr. Fong of “Wa Liu,” in A.D. 1785 dug, opened 
and used the grave of Mr. Yao, a mandarin in the Song 
dynasty [ A.D. 960-1278] who killed himself rather than serve 
the ‘succeeding dynasty [Yiiien]. Mr. Fong was constantly 
visited by some imp who burnt his clothes and at night time 
took the tiles off his house. He called in an exorcist to drive 
away the spirit; he next invited a medium who read upon a 
sanded board that Fong’s troubles came because he had 
disturbed Yao's rest. The medium wrote out a confession for 
Fong, who took it to a temple and burnt it, and from that 
time he was free of his previous annoyances. 

[The Chinese are greatly afraid at hearing the tiles move at 
night; they always imagine that some evil spirit is about. If 
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a person loses anything or becomes muddled it is laid to the 
charge of the imps who have charge of the hour.] 


43,.* Misfortune for not properly Collecting Human 46. 
Bones. 


Mr. Fang of “Li Ch‘en” engaged a féng-shui man to 
select a good piece of land for his father’s grave. He was 
successful, and his father was buried. Fang took the first 
literary degree, and obtained an office in Kiangsi in A.D. 1749. 
He bought a house and purposed making improvements. 
One night he had a dream in which the féng-shui man 
appeared and told him when he needed to move his 
grave for improvements to be sure and gather all his bones, 
place them in a new coffin and make a new grave. He 
discovered the grave, bought a new coffin and gave particular 
orders to his servants concerning the bones. After a few 
days Fang had another dream, in which he saw a well- 
dressed man who rebuked him for neglecting to completely 
gather his bones. Fang replied: “I gave my servants strict 
orders, and it is not my fault.” The spirit said: “You 
“cannot shelve the blame on others; I have told Shang Ti 
about it and he is vexed.” Misfortune set in, and Fang fell 
sick and died, being only thirty years old. 

[In travelling at times we meet people exhuming a 
body; the grave has been pronounced unlucky and the 
friends have decided to remove the body. A large awning 
is stretched above the grave, so as not to pollute heaven’s 
face, and then the bones are carefully collected and laid in 
new cotton-wool, The belief is that if the body is not 
resting comfortably, the soul is disturbed in Hades, and 
misfortune, as the result, will rest upon the living. ] 
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44,* Shortened Life for Defrauding the Government 47. 
of Two Cash. 


Miss Yang, a fuiry, was told by Shang Ti that her father 
had defrauded the Government taxes of two cash, and for this 
he should attain to no literary honours, and should have his 
life shortened by one year. This is the punishment for two 
cash, so let others take heed and fear. 

[This is abominable hypocrisy. What is two cash compared 
with one or more millions of ounces of silver, of which some 
officials have defrauded the Government. The Government 
properly is not for the Emperor or the people but as a means 
of wealth to all in office. I heard lately [July 20th, 1885] 
at Tien-tsin of an under clerk at the Kai-ping coal-mines 
whose salary is Tls. 200.00 a year; in one year he sent home 
to Canton Tis. 3,000.00.] 

45,.* An Unjilial Son law in Sacrificing and Repairing 48.¢ 


a Grave. 








Mr. K‘ung was a member of the Inner Council. After his 
mother’s death he lost the family book of genealogy. She 
appeared to him in a dream and rebuked him, saying: “ You 
* are so absorbed in business that you can forget me. A robber 
“‘has broken open my coffin, and has injared my arm by 
“taking off my bracelet. For years you have left it to your 
sisters to sacrifice at the grave: is that the duty of a son? 
“Because of your high office the Judge of Hades defers 
“punishing you. Use great diligence and repair my grave, 
“and perform personally the sacrifices ; thus you will pacify 
“ my spirit and avert the punishment of an unfilial son.” 

[In many well-to-do families a book of genealogy is 
kept and made up about once every thirty years, and copies 
are sent to distant relatives. To behold a company going to 
worship at the graves, who have uo sign of mourning about 
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them except, perhaps, a piece of white calico on their heads, 
gives rise to the thought that the whole affuir is a picnic.] 


46,* Decapitation of an Unlawful Tuoist Priest. 49.f 


A Taoist priest of “Tsin Chen hsien” had great power 
over genii and fairies, and he performed curious deeds. He 
could bewitch the rich and poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
They would gather in such crowds to see his magic that the 
officials could not exercise control, The Emperor ordered 
his arrest, but he escaped. By Imperial order the ground 
was sprinkled with the blood of pigs and dogs, so as to 
destroy the spell of his charms. At last he was arrested and 
put in prison. The Emperor ordered him to be decapitated. 
He said: “By his devilment he has caused much evil, 
“ lawlessness, adultery, and deaths by crushing in the crowds.” 

[Priests of either religion can easily cause a disturbance ina 
city. On one occasion two Buddhist priests from Peking came 
into our preaching-room in Ta-li fu, whilst Mr. Andrew was 
in charge. They said: “ You eat the food that is produced in 
“ China, thus you are under obligation to the Emperor and 
“ our idols,—then why don’t you worship them? We don’t 
“want you foreigners here.” He upset the table, and called 
upon the people to turn him ont of the shop. They said 
that they would kill him and all in connection with him. The 
mandarin was informed of the affuir, and he ordered them to 
leave the city. This caused much excitement for several days.] 


47,* Judgment upon a Strife-maker. 50.t 


Mr. Chang, a graduate of the third literary degree, was 
noted for the ability to stir up strifes and reports of adultery 
in respectable families, and then he would help in the law- 
suit by writing out the cases, and thus make much money. 
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He was well known as a vagabond. On the seventh of the 
seventh moon, A.D. 1692, he went into the temple of the God 
of Hades to burn incense. Whilst kneeling before the idol, he 
was so severely beaten that he spat blood. Upon his arrival 
at home he told his friends that the god had beaten him. He 
fell sick and died within a few days. 

{In every large city there are a few of this class of men; 
generally they are scholars, and they often prove a terror to 
the neighbourhood. They are most willing to help in a law- 
suit or in stirring up strife; by this means they get a 
comfortable living.] 


48,* Blessings rest upon Peace-makers. 51.f 


Mr. Shao of “ Yi-Shan hsien” lived near a yamén and 
obtained his living by writing out cases for law-suits. Before 
writing he always exhorted the person to come to an 
agreement. If they would not, then he would only write the 
truth. Oftentimes he was reduced to want; he preferred to 
suffer hunger rather than live by litigation fees. At last he 
entered the army as a common soldier, and he rose to the 
post of a captain-general. 

{I know a man who doubtless esteems himself a good 
Romanist, but he is well known fur his gilt of writing out 
these law papers, and makes a very good living.] 


49.” Punishment upon Makers of Evil Reports. 52. 


In A.D. 1798 Mr. Wang said: “I had a friend named 
“Li, who went to the capital for an examination. Upon 
“hia retarn 1 asked him if he had heard or seen anything 
“wonderful. Li replied: ‘L saw a man pasting up bills 
“* concerning himself. He had libelled a virtuous woman by 
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“pasting up anonymous bills accusing her of sin. The God 
Sof Hades had caught him and cut out his tongue. He 
“earnestly sued for mercy, and he was liberated on the 
‘¢ eondition that his example should exhort the age. Ina 
*** footnote it said: The ignorant say, when a man dies he has 
“no body; if that is true, how is it that I have lost my 
“tongue? Nearly every scholar saw these bills.’” 

[Quite a book might be compiled of false reports, 
cunningly devised by scholars and yamén employés. The 
general aim is against the work of missionaries. If you 
walk for exercise the people say: “ He is looking three feet 
in the earth to see the precious things.” If you open a 
boarding-school the report is we want the eyes or eye- 
water of the children. “ Eye-water in foreign lands is worth 
“thousands of ounces of silver an ounce. The wisdom of 
foreigners comes from this precious water.” Or those who 
study our books will squint. If you keep a record of the 
names of men under opium eure, one says: “ You see, he is 
“keeping our names to send home to his Emperor, and then 
“he will get promotion.” If some are joining the church, 
somebody says: “‘ Yes, very good work; if they get ten people 
‘to enter the charch then their Emperor will make them 
“mandarins.” The more subtile or foolish, the more readily 
believed, these things are very trying to the missionary,—to 
be the constant butt of suspicion and hate. The most 
-abominable book ever published is the Pi-shie-ct-lu, or 
* Death-blow to Corrupt Doctrines.” The writer is supposed 
upon good grounds to be a high official lately degraded in 
connection with the late war with France. This book was 
circulated freely among the scholars throughout the Eighteen 
Provinees, in secret; the cost was doubtless borne by some 
high official. This book, is a kind of text-book concerning 
foreigners. In 1878, when I took relief money to the 
capital of Honan, the scholars pasted up pictures from this 
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book about the city. If all libel-mongers had their tongues 
cut out, truly there would be a great army.] 


50.* — Ill-success attends Writers of Bills of Divorce. 53.¢ 





Messrs. Swen and Tong had bought buttons which enabled 
them to go up for their B.A. degrees. Swen had a dream 
which he told his friend. He said: “I saw the names of 
“those who will pass; our names are there, but there is no 
“red circle to mine, nor the time. There is a cause. I 
“ remember once to have seen a man quarrelling with his wife, 
“and he asked me to write a bill of divorce and I complied. 
“TJ did not know that upper heaven disliked such things. 
“ Shang Ti is displeased. Tong took his degree.” Tong wished 
to help Swen. He found the couple living apart, he per- 
suaded them to live together, and gave them a feast, and after 
this they lived happily. This news greatly pleased Swen. In 
due time he took his degree and became an official. Let all 
who have had anything to do with bringing about a separation, 
quickly seek a reunion. 

[Buttons of a M.A. degree can be purchased in Yiin-nan; a 
Hsien Mandarin can sell one for Ts. 20, This enables the 
owner to compete at the capital for his B.A. degree; if he is 
successful he has to pay Tis. 108. Divorce is not common in 
Kwie Cheo or Yiin-nan. I was surprised to find in Tien-tsin 
that it is very common. A husband, for some slight offence, 
gets a bill of divorce written, stamps it with his hand and foot, 
gives it to his wife, and she has to leave her home.] 


51.° Judgment for Defrauding a Widow. 54.f 





Mr. K‘ong of “Fan Ch‘en” had a wealthy neighbour 
named Cheo, who died leaving a widow and one child, 
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K‘ong was anxious. to get the property, so he invited 
Mrs. Cheo to a feast and made this proposition: “ You are 
“alone in the world, and you will have much difficulty to 
“ manage your affairs. If you will sell me your property for 
“ half its value, I will care for both of you till old age.” She 
agreed to this. Very soon after K‘ong had got the property 
he made it so uncomfortable that she had to leave his house, 
One night K‘ong had a dream, in which he saw Chen 
rebuking him for scheming to reduce his wife to beggary. 
He said: “I haye told Shang Ti about it, and it is decreed 
that your family shall perish within a year.” K‘ong invited 
some Taoist priests to chant, and a queer noise came from the 
well. During the next year some robbers visited the city and 
killed the whole of Kong’s family. 

[This kind of thing is often done in China, with the most 
unhappy results. Every meal is valued by the majority, and 
if the guardians are losing, woe betide the man. I knew an 
old man, 84 years old, in Ta-li. He had given all his money to 
a relative ; he lived too long for her; toward the end the old 
man could scarcely get enough food. In his last sickness she 
said she had no money for doctors. One morning some 
neighbours went into his room, and they found that the old 
man had fallen off the bed on to the floor and died. Then 
for several days the old woman kept knocking a wood shell 
to help his soul in purgatory, thinking to atone for her 
_ abominable stinginess by doing this good work.] 


52.* An Example of an Unjust Call for Second Payment. 55.f 





Mr. Shi of “Hwang Cheo” had a very intimate friend 
named Li, who was a devout worshipper of idols. One day 
Li asked Shi to lend him Tis. 40, which he did, and in due 
time he repaid him, but being so friendly he did not ask for a 
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receipt. After a few years Shi sent to collect this debt, but 
as Li had no receipt he was forced to pay. Shi died, and 
soon afterwards Li had a mule which had a white forehead, 
with the character Shi upon it. When the Shi family heard 
of it, they sent to buy it; they offered Tls. 10 for it, but it 
would not move; when the price reached Tis. 40, then it 
would go. Zesson.—Business must be done in a business 
manner, or else unscrupulous persons may make a second 
demand. 


Tae Fovrra Haru or Jupgment. 


Prince Wu Kwan is the president of this hall. It is 
situated at the bottom of the great sea, direct east of the 
Ngo Chiao boulder. It is 500 ii in compass and contains 
sixteen hells, named as follows :— 


The Ist hell is a pool beneath a high precipice. 

», 2nd hell is the place of bamboo ropes and splinters. 

» 3rd = ss scalding the hand with water. 

» 4th _ - bleeding the fingers. 

oo OHI oy oe cutting the sinews and bones. 

ao yon = rasping with an iron brush. 
<—) = mincing the flesh, 

» 8th a fa loneliness upon a mountain top. 


» 9th ‘ : wearing iron clothes. 
», 10th os a crushing beneath wood, earth and 
stones. 


gi ~ plucking out the eyes. 
» 12th Pm i filling the mouth with dust. 
»i8h ,, os administering abominable drugs. 
ae! a - slipping on oiled beans. 
»l5th yy - pricking the lips. 
»il6th ,, + burying with small stones. 
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An Address by the President, to Exhort the Age. 





Those who avoid paying taxes, the rents of land or houses; 
who use false scales ; sell spurious medicines, alloyed silver, 
or who water rice to make it swell; who give a short number 
of cash; clothiers who stiffen their goods with paste; 
persons who give not the right of road to the maimed, or 
enforce heavy burdens upon the young or aged, or who 
delay the delivery of letters, or steal the stones from a public 
road or tiles from public buildings, or oil from the street 
lamps; the poor who defraud the rich, and the rich who 
have no pity upon the poor; persons who promise to lend 
and at the appointed time refuse, and thus spoil a man’s 
prospects; those who have medicine or good prescriptions 
and begrudge to give them to the sick poor; people who 
throw medicine dregs and old pots on the street; house- 
keepers who cause the street to be impassable through cattle 
manure; those who encroach upon their neighbour's fields, 
or who destroy hedges and walls; those who by false report 
frighten people. 

All guilty of few or many of the above crimes, at death 
their souls shall be taken by a great demon and suffer all the 
torments of hell, and then be handed over to the fifth hall. 
If any guilty of the above crimes will repent, and take 
an oath on the eighteenth of the second moon to forsake 
their sins, they shall escape the tortures of the above hells. 
Those persons who write a copy of the Yu-lt, or will add any 
authentic instances of reward and punishment as an appendix, 
to exhort the age, heap unto themselves great merit. 


A New Decree. 





Those who evade the government taxes, and refuse to pay 
_ their rents, shall be punished according to law in this life ; at 
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death their souls shall be bound by a powerfal demon who 
shall cut open their stomach and take out their heart; this 
operation entails acute pain. They shall then be put into a 
large hell for ten years, at the expiration of this term to be 
cast into the hell where the sinews and bones are cut, and 
suffer for fifteen years; after this period is passed to be sent 
to the fifth hall for further examination. Persons who have 
used false scales, spurious medicine and silver, those who have 
swelled rice to deceive either by weightier measure or short 
number in the strings of cash, shall receive punishments 
as above described, but only for six years; afterwards they 
shall appear at the weigh-house and be punished according to 
the weight of their sins ; at the end of this time they shall be 
sent to the fifth hall. Those who have refused to help the sick 
shall suffer terrible pains for three years, afterwards dwell for 
a time in the hell of abominable medicine, and then be judged 
at the next hall. Those who kill the ox (which ploughs the 
field) or the dog (who watches the house), or animal life in 
general, their souls shall be placed before the mirror of 
reflection. After suffering the torments of the former hells, 
upon their arrival a red-haired, black-faced demon shall cut 
such from the head to the buttocks. The suffering is intense. 
After healing, they shall be cast for ten years into a great hell, 
then in the scalding water hell for fifteen years. They shall 
appear before the judge, who shall condemn them to receive 
1,500 calamities in the boundless hell. At the expiration of 
this ordeal they shall be sent to the wheel of life and be 
born again as beasts. 


A Proviso. 





By an act of Yi Ti’s great grace there is mitigation from 
the torments of the boundless hell to persons whose living 
has depended upon the slaughter of animals, if after the 
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reading of the Ya-li they will take an oath to abstain from 
taking animal life. Those who have never eaten beef or dog 
flesh shall be reckoned half vegetarians, and after death 
they shall escape the torments of hell. Whosoever have by 
exhortation caused one hundred persons to refrain from eating 
beef or dog’s flesh, and have given away thirty good books, 
shall be born again in the happy land. 


53." Punishment upon a Fraudulent Revenue Collector. 56.f 


Mr. Liu when in office at ‘Chi Cheo,” An-hwie Province, 
wrote to his servants to defraud the government revenue, and to 
take bribes of the people; by this means he soon became very 
rich. At the expiration of his term he was returning home 
with his goods, when suddenly a storm arose and nearly sunk 
the boat. <A fire soon afterwards broke out and burnt all his 
goods, but did not injure the boat. 

[The system of embezzling government money is practised 
generally from the highest to the lowest officials, with very 
few rare exceptions. This is proved by past and present proofs, 
and by the proverbs of the people. This is one of the saddest 
features of moral depravity in official life. Whilst there are 
about ten persons waiting for one appointment it must to a 
great extent exist. For one year that a mandarin is in office, 
he perhaps is five years out of employment, and he tries to 
make as much whilst in office as will last him for five or more 
years. Itis a known fact that for every hundred ounces of 
silver for taxes paid to the Government, from 180 to 300 
ounces of silver is raised from the people. An ex-official 
friend told me that he was honest, he only raised eighty 
per cent. more than he paid in. The people are cheated all 
round, an ounce of good silver which should buy sixteen 
hundred cash, for each hundred at the money shop perhaps has 
only ninety-three coins. If a man takes silver to the yamén 
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to pay his taxes, the scale is perhaps y§ heavier than the 
seale used on the street, then the quality of the silver is 
pronounced to be 3 inferior, so that on every punce he has 
to pay one-tenth more than in trade. If he takes cash, the 
yamén rate is at least 2,000 per ounce, and the hundred must 
be full and also large size; as cash is very common, the poor 
people have to pay 2,140 for one ounce of silver.] 


54,° Ancestors tormented through Non-Payment of Taxes. 57.¢ 





Mr. Liu of Ta Pao Ku, in the Kwang Tong province, had 
some land near a great common, and he refused to pay the. 
land-tax, purposely evading Mr. Shu. If Shu went in the 
summer the Liu clan locked their door and fled to the woods. 
He waited till the next spring and was served the same trick. 
The next winter he and his men slept in their ancestral temple; 
four of the Liu came to worship, and he arrested them, saying; 
“ You are all too poor to pay your taxes? Ah, perhaps this is 
“ not the proper time? Ah, you are an abominable perverse 
“ brood, follow me to the yamén.” Immediately two men 
appeared with angry countenances, saying: “Our crooked 
“ and unlawless descendants, because of your evading to pay 
“ your taxes we suffer the more in hell. You are now in the grip 
“ of the law; quickly pay your arrears.” An idiot member 
of the family followed them to the yamén, and his face and voice 
coincided with the appearance in the temple. When they 
paid their taxes he was restored; he had a new face because 
his heart was washed. Demons and gods do not refuse to 
pay their dues, alas! it is only men, 


55.* An Unprincipled Tenant Farmer. 58.t 


Mr. Fong, a tenant farmer of Mien Yang, gave his landlord, 
Mr. Li, much trouble before paying his rent. Ifhe had a good 
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e. 
harvest he would wet his grain and pay him in kind. Li ey 
purposed to let his farm to another tenant, and when Fongheard © 
of it, he threatened to murder the man who took it, and es 
suid: “The idea of it! The Prince of Hades knows very well i 
“ that farmers are hard-worked, and if they have sins and om 
“ errors he has mercy and pardons.” The Prince made reply : : 


“ What you say is perfectly true, but then you have spare 
“ time, when if you carried stone or did some work, your 
“ proceeds would enable you to pay honourable demands, 
[Landlords as a rule have much trouble to receive their 
full rents, for various reasons. I know some small owners 
who have found it more profitable to sell their land than to 
rent, If a tenant is ejected, he curses his landlord, saying: 
“You have no conscience ; you have deprived me ofa living.” 


56.* Judgment for using Unjust Weights and Measures, 59,* 





_ Mr. Shie always bought with a large measure and heavy 
scale, but sold by a small measure and a light scale. One 
day the thunder struck him dead, and although he was 
buried the thunder would not let him rest, but caused his 
body to come up and destroyed his flesh, and in his stomach 
was found a thunderbolt. 

[The above mode of trade is general with the wholesale 
purchaser, and his mode with his retail trade. For instanca, 
he pays one hundred cash for a pound of candles, which 
weighs twenty ounces, whilst he sells his pound of sixteen 
ounces for the same price. The above percentage is about 
the standard for cereals, oil, salt and other things. ] 


57." A clever Steelyard Fraud. 60.f 
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Mr. Wang of Yang Cheo was a wealthy business man. 
When he was dying he called his sons, and said: “My 
“wealth is the result of my scales, (steelyards).” This 
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surprised his sons, and they asked, “How is that?” The 
father replied: “My scales were made of two pieces of 
“hollow wood witha dent at each end. In this tube I put 
“ some quicksilver. When 1 bought I let the silver run to the 
“ tail, and thus I bought heavy; when I sold, 1 let the silver 
“ run to the head, and thus Isold light.” The sons could scarce 
refrain from rebuking him, but dared not. After his death 
they burnt the scales, and the ashes turned into a dragon and 
ascended to heaven!! Within a short time of this event, one 
of the sons lost his two boys. He murmured to himself: “This 
“is very strange; my father used unjust seales and I have used 
“just ones, and yet my sons are dead. Ah, heaven knows.” 
Through grief he fell asleep, and had a dream in which he saw 
a mandarin sitting in one of the Yaméns in Hades, who said 
tohim: “ Your father by fraud enriched himself, and sinned 
“against heaven. Heaven knew that your two sons would 
“have wasted your property, but your good works have 
“ prevented this and they have died. If you earnestly pursue 
“the path of justice Shang Ti has decided to give you two 
“sons.” He was obedient to the admonition and within three 
years he had two sons, and these in due time took the third 
literary degree. 


58.° A Warning to Those who Water Rice. 6Lf 


About A.D. 1140, Mr. Ti, a retail rice seller, heard that the 
price had risen, so he watered his rice on the way to the 
market. Immediately the heavens were clouded and it 
thundered. Ti knew that he had sinned, and there was no 
hiding-place for him. He took some cash off his waist and 
gave it to his partner to take to his mother, and he was 
prepared for the end. Soon after this action, the heavens were 
clear and he was spared because of his filial piety. Let those 
who water rice take warning from this event. 
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[Besides watering rice, milk-sellers know this art, and 
although they bring the cow to your door as in some places, 
yet they carry a bottle of water in their sleeve, and 
if not watched they pat water in the basin and milk on top. 
If the milk is short they make up a mixture of beancurd 
water. Once I let my milk stand long enough, and the 
beancurd formed ; this I sold to the milkman.] 


59,° Judgement upon Makers of Spurious Silver, 62.t 


Mr. Tu, a silversmith, mixed base metal with silver 
entrusted to him, and when the articles were exposed to fire 
scarcely any silver was found, thus all classes were sufferers. 
Mr. Ho, an accomplice, used some spurious silver to buy an 
ox, which ran away on his way home. In searching he saw 
four cows near a temple, aud gathered from this that the gods 
were against him. He followed thom into a wood, and to his 
great surprise he saw Tu hanging from a tree, disembowelled. 
Ho’s spirit led Tu’s family to the wood, and they saw blood 
dripping from Tu’s body although he had been dead two 
days. The head was severed from the body ; they put them 
together, but the wind would not allow them to remain 
connected. At this time Ho was drawn to a tree, and a large 
serpent coiled around him and crushed him to death and ate 
his head ; so both Tu and Ho died in the same place. When 
the Tu family saw this they fled in fright. 

[Many Chinese when they have surplus silver employ 
some to be made into ornaments ; they have the use of them 
whilst in prosperity, and in adversity they scll them for the 
silver, less the workmanship, which is from two to three 
tenths of the weight. If these articles should prove spurious 
it is a most serious matter. A silversmith told me that the 
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punishment by law is to pluck out one eye and to cut off 
one hand. In Kwie-yang-fu I once saw two men being 
led to execution for adulterating silver. Specific gravity is 
not used as a test, but a stone; the silver is rubbed on it, and 
the quality judged by the colour. Sometimes small pieces of 
silver are hollowed a little, and lead inserted, and the plug 
inserted so that only an expert can detect it. The Mexican 
dollar affords a special chance for fraud; some split the 
dollar open, take out some silver and replace it with alloy. 
Although the dollar leaves the mint as A.I., yet the Chinese 
make three grades even in the foreign banks in Shanghai. 
Once Chief Justice Frexon drew 600 A.I. dollars ; he after- 
ward found that he did not need to take them away, so he had 
them put to his account, and then the compradore made out the 
different grades to be worth about 590 A.I. Mexicans.] 


60.° The Rule for Granting the Right of Road tothe  63.t 
Aged and others. 





Mr. Ku, a son of an eminent statesman, was a man of 
great virtue and learning, but yet poor. One day, as he was 
returning home from a visit, a man who was carrying manure 
to the field soiled Mr. Ku’s clothes ; his servant wished to 
revile him, but was forbidden. Mr. Ku said: “He did 
not do it intentionally.” He changed his clothes and was 
not annoyed. Those who meet the aged, maimed or burden- 
bearers, should give them the right of road. 


6L.* Judgment upon an Oppressor of the Poor. 64. 


Mr. Chen, of Chen-ko in Honan, was a most cruel oppres- 
sor of the poor, widows and helpless, and also a vagabond 
and debauchee. In A.D. 1647 a strong whirlwind from 
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the south centered its force in the temple of the God of War. 
The heavens were black with clouds, a voice was heard in 
the temple, and the whirlwind went forth with torrents of 
rain ; it thundered, trees were torn up by their roots and great 
stones moved, and all Chen’s house-property was destroyed; 
there only remained intact in this section a small thatched 
cottage belonging to widow Wa. A voice spoke from the 
clouds, saying: ‘Seize Chen and disembowel him.” Im- 
mediately a man appeared and performed the act. Whilst 
Mrs. Wa was suckling her first-born her aged mother-in-law 
was unable to take solid food, so she nourished her by her 
breasts for several years. This act of filial piety pleased 
Shang-ti, and he spared her house, whilst he was vexed with 
Chen’s wickedness and destroyed him. 


62.* Judgment upon the Poor for Oppressing the Rich. 65.4 





Mr. Cheo possessed a comfortable income, he had a small 
family, and lived in Wu-kau-cheo, among the Shu and Yang 
Clans. In the winter of 1787 much poverty existed, and 
Shu sent out one of his little girls to beg. One night as she 
was returning home she was frozen to death near Mr. Cheo’s 
door. The next morning Shu found his child and at once 
concocted a plan to getsome silver. He, with sixteen other 
men, accused Cheo of killing the child. They were very 
boisterous. Some said: “ We will rob your house,” others, “ We 
will take you before the Mandarin.” This greatly alarmed 
Cheo, and he gave them fifty ounces of silver to leave him ; 
this they divided among themselves. The success of this party 
spread and soon a much larger company came threatening 
~ him and demanded several hundred ounces of silver. Mr. Cheo 
was quite bewildered, so he took a picture of the God of War 
and hung over the spot where the child died, he wrote out 
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an appeal, worshipped and presented the petition. When 
the mob saw this, they were afraid and quickly dispersed. 
Some months afterwards an idiot came to Cheo’s door, and 
said: ‘‘I was one of the men who frightened you and received 
so much silver.” He bowed before his door three times a day 
for several days and then died. After a time six other men 
did the same thing and they died. When the remainder 
of the party heard of it they brought back their part of the 
silver, and sought Mr. Cheo’s forgiveness, but he made 
no great consternation in the neighbourhood. 


63.° Punishment upon an Arrogant Rich Oppressor. 66. 





Mr. Shu was the adopted son of a very rich man, and he 
had a large circle of official friends. He was constantly 
engaged in lawsuits. He was most arrogant and overbearing, 
he had no mercy upon the aged, or pity to the poor, and 
he feared not to do evil, After a few years he was seized 
with a strange affection of the throat, he could not swallow 
any kind of food, he lost flesh and his shoulder bones looked 
like a dog’s. One day he locked himself in his room ; after 
a time his wife knocked at the door, but receiving no 
answer she broke open the door, and to her surprise found 
her husband turned into an ass, entire, except one foot! ! 


64.* Family Affliction for Breach of Promise to 67.t 
Lend Money. . 

Mr. Wu, of Tsing-kiang, had two sons; one, aged seven 
years, was seized with fever and lost his reason; the other, 
aged five years, had small-pox and lost the sight of his 
eyes. His wife said to him: “One of us has sinned, there- 
fore our children are sick.” Wu replied: ‘‘I am the guilty 
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party. Once I promised to lend a man in great strait some 
“ money and when the time came | refused, and thus he was 
* plunged into more trouble. A man in great trouble asked 
“me to buy some things, and [ took occasion of his 
* calamity and offered one-half of their value, and he left 
me, sighing. His wife said: ‘“ Why have you not rectified 
your errors?” He promised that during the next twenty 
years he would fulfil promises of loan, give full value for 
goods to an embarrassed man, and help any who needed his 
assistance. Soon after this resolve his idiotic son was restored, 
and the blind son regained his sight!! 


65.* Reward for Gratuitously Distributing Medicine. 68. 





Mr. Ting was a druggist. When he was thirty years old 
he had no son, so he determined to give away valuable 
medicine to the poor. After three years he had a son whom 
he called “ Heaven's gift.” After his birth he was more 
zealous than before in distributing medicines. Once, when 
crossing a lake, a great storm arose, and only his boat landed 
safe out of thirty-seven others which left with his. The 
people on the shore noticed a dragon beneath his boat, which 
had preserved him. After twenty years of such work his 
business and wealth increased greatly, His son took a high 
literary degree. Mr. Ting received honours from the 
Emperor; he died in his eighty-ninth year without being 
sick, 


66." Judgement for Selling a Counterfeit Recipe. 69.t 





Mr. Peh, a doctor of “ Pien-cheo,” once met a strange- 
looking man who gave him an infullible recipe for curing 
carbuncles. - Mr. Chang, a small official, wished to buy it, 
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“in order that he might go about the country curing the 
afflicted. Peh agreed, the sum was paid, and he gave him 
a false copy which proved useless. One day Peh went into 
a wood, where a tiger killed and ate him. Chang happened 
to pass near the spot about the time and found Peh’s basket 
on the road ; when he opened it he found the true recipe. 


67.° A Short Life the Fruit of Maliciousness. 70.f 





Mr. Wang, of the village of Ch‘en Tsen, asked a noted 
fortune-teller to predict his future. He answered, after 
caleulating: “‘ When you are forty-two years old you will be 
very rich.” In the third moon of this year he fell sick, so 
he sent to the fortune-teller to ask him the reason of his 
sickness, The man replied: “ It is because you have injured 
some person.” Wang died five months afterwards. It was 
proved after his death that he had stirred up much strife, 
and was the cause uf many lawsuits; and that once, by 
impeding a ditch, he flooded several hundred acres of Jand 
and spoilt the crops. These actions cut off his happiness 
and were the cause of his short life. 


68." Judgment upon a Rich, Aggressive, Churly Farmer. 71.+ 


Mr. Shen of “* Tai Tsen,” was a very rich farmer. He was 
very churlish, overbearing and oppressive. He by moving 
his neighbour’s landmarks increased his land; he allowed 
his cattle to trespass, and any borrowed article which he 
injured he refused to repair. If money was not paid at the 
date he increased the interest. His two daughters-in-law 
used to exhort him to reform, but without effect, so they left to 
return home to their parents. They had not gone far before 
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it thundered and rained; they looked toward the house and 
saw a dragon enter, and it broke everything in the house and 
killed the whole family. 


69.* A Warning to Swearers. 72.t 


Mr, Ko was taken in spirit to Hades, where he saw a demon 
forcing an iron ball into a woman’s mouth, and after this he 
poured melted brass down her throat. He asked the demon: 
“ What is her sin?” The reply was: “In life she was a 
great swearer and a foul-mouthed woman.” 

Once there lived in “ Chang-chong” two sisters-in-law ; 
they quarrelled continually, using foul language and calling 
upon the gods to judge their cases ; it was unpleasant to hear, 
After a time imps troubled them, they fell sick, and after 
several years of great pain they died. 


70." A Wooden Thief. 73. 





Mr. Cheo, a small mandarin, died very suddenly, After a 
time he appeared before a mandarin, and said: “I have died 
“ beforemy time. A slave of mine has stolen all my property; 
“his image is in Ho-in, in a small house ; you must judge the 
“ease.” The Hsien sent some soldiers; they found a wooden 
man about eighteen inches high with nails in his body, 
which had nearly become flesh. When they beat it, it gave 
out an inarticulate sound. This was the thief. 

[Ridiculous as the above appears, yet the Chinese of the 
present believe that wonderful power exists and is exerted by 
such things. During the French war in Tong-kin numbers 
of intelligent persons have affirmed that the French used 
“leather men,” which they sent into the camps and did great 
mischief, and the Chinese troops could not contend against 
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such unfair warfare!! In 1876 there was great consternation 
in many provinces because of “paper men.” It was affirmed 
- and believed, and evidence of the occurrence cited, that 
some people had lost their queues because of some paper 
men who had cut them off. A lady of our mission at 
Chin-kiang, not knowing of these reports, cut some paper 
boys and girls for the school children to play with; some 
were blown outside on the street; fortunately I picked them 
up quickly, and probably prevented a riot. It would have 
been a terrible thing for the people to have proof that the 
Jesus Hall folk were making “ paper men.’”] 


71" Punishment for a False Accusation. 74.7 


In A.D. 1475 Mr. Chang came to Hu-cheo, to buy 
ginger from Mr. Wang. They quarrelled about the price, 
and Wang beat Chang till he was insensiblee When Chang 
recovered, Wang begged his pardon, which was granted. Wang 
gave him a feast and a present of a roll of satin. When he 
was crossing the ferry the boatmen wanted to buy the satin, so 
Chang told them how he came by it. At this time a corpse 
floated by the boat, which they secured, and after Chang had left 
they put clothes on it. Then they went to Mr. Wang, and 
said that Chang had died and that they had the corpse, hoping to 
frighten him to obtain some money. They said that Chang’s 
friends were coming to go to law about the case. Wang and 
his whole family were greatly afraid and burst into tears. 
An evil-disposed servant went and told the Mandarin and he 
arrested Wang and put him in prison. During the next year 
Chang paid a visit to Wang and brought a small present. 
As soon as the family saw him they fled in fright, supposing 
they had seen Chang’s spirit. The eldest had boldness enough 
to return and speak to Chang, who told the son how his father 
gave him some satin which he had sold to the boatmen, and 
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that he had brought a small present in return. When he heard 
about the case, he visited the Asien and told him the facts, 
The Asien immediately released Wang. He arrested the 
servant and boatmen, and examined them, but they pleaded 
ignorance ; afterwards he condemned them to be strangled to 
death in cages. 

[This instrument of torture is a rough-made cage. The 
culprit’s head is secured through a hole in the top, and he is 
allowed to stand tiptoe upon some bricks; these are gradually 
removed so that slow strangulation takes place. } 


72.* A Sick Son restored by Promising to Print the Ya-li. 75.4 





Mr. Liu of “Ku-chin-lin,” in Hupeh province, had a 
son born in the ninth moon of 1810, and in the sixth moon of 
1813 he was taken suddenly ill and became delirious. A clever 
doctor pronounced the case hopeless unless some wonderful 
interposition should occur. When the family heard this they 
wept. Mr. Liu burned incense before the idol, and said: 
“Tf you avert this calamity 1 will have printed and will give 
“away 100 copies of the Ya-li,to exhort the age,” Immediately 
his son returned to consciousness, and in a few days was well. 


13.° Punishment for Aiding a Butcher to Buy an Ow. 76.¢ 





Tn 1815 a farmer of Kin-kong Wan, who was a vegetarian, 
hada very fine ox forsale. A butcher offered hint 20,000 cash, 
which he refused when he knew he wanted to kill it. The 
butcher asked a vegetarian friend of his, named Mr. Chu, to 
assist him. At first he flatly refused. His wife said : ‘* Why, 
what harm is there if you help hin?” Tho ox was obtained, 
and when it was killed its soul went to Hades and accused Chu 
before the judge. The judge sent a demon to arrest Chu and 
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his wife, but he could not because of some light upon Chu’s 
head ; then the spirit of his schoolmaster was sent and was 
successful. Chr lost his reason, and said, “ Your wife’s tongue 
is too long, you ought to have curbed it.” When she heard 
this voice she was afraid, and after this she could not speak 
plainly. Within a short time Cha vomited blood and died. 


74,° A Warning against Eating Dog Flesh. 77.f 





A certain villager, who was very partial to eating dog flesh, 
once saw on the right side of a fat dog the same kind of tattoo 
marks as had been on his father’s side, who died twelve 
years previously. From this time the family abstained from 
eating dog flesh. 

[It is a great mistake to say (or believe) “the Chinese 
eat dogs.” Irom my observations in twelve provinces, I have 
only seen a few dirty beggars, and once in Kwang Si 
province some villagers, preparing dog flesh. The Chinese 
as a people like it no more than English people. From 
observation and report it would be correct to say that many 
natives of the Kwangtung province eat dog flesh. I have 
heard of one district where dogs are bred for their flesh, and 
their hams are a great delicacy.] * 


1.7 A Warning to Beej Consumers. 78.t 





Whilst Mr. Swen was on his way to take an office, his boat 
was overtaken by a terrible storm and driven upon a bank. 
Upon a hill close by was a temple, in which was a prince of 
Hades guarded by a tusked demon. Swen asked him, “ What 
place is this?” The demon replied, “The hell for those who kill 
oxen and eat beef.” Mr. Swen’s uncle was a noted beef-eater, 
so he asked if his uncle were there. The demon replied, “ Yes, 
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and his sin is most diffieult to pardon.” Swen asked to be led 
to seo the Prince to plead for his uncle. The Prince answered 
his pleadings, “ Your uncle's sins are great, and because you 
like beef your years shall be shortened.” Swen, with tears, 
said, “ What shall Ido?” The Prince answered, “ When you 
“take office, furbid the people to kill oxen. If 500 persons 
“abstuin from eating beef your uncle shall ascend to heaven, 
“and your life be increased.” Swen promised. Within six 
months he had a dream, in which he saw his uncle come and 
thank him for the blessings of his merit, which had enabled 
him to go to heaven. 


76.° A Caution for Wantonly Eating Fouls, 79.f 





Mrs. Wang lived near the water. One day she heard a lady 
crying bitterly on a boat, so she asked her servant the reason, 
She replied, ‘Once my mistress had a favourite daughter, and 
“she used to have a fowl every meal, thus using about seven 
“hundred a year. When she was sixteen years old she died. 
“Last night her mother saw her in a dream, bound hand 
“and foot, She awoke crying, and heard a voice just like 
“her daughter’s. She looked out and saw some people 
“illing a pig which was bound, whose voice was like her 
“ daughter’s.” 

(Inference: her daughter was turned into a pig. ] 
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Prince Yen Lo is the president. It is situated at the 
bottom of the great sea, N.-E. of the great Ngo Chiao boulder ; 
it is 500 li in compass and has sixteen small hells. 

[This God has a bluck face, whilst the others are plain. 
This indicates that he is very austere and cross. | 
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hell is the place of tak- 

The Ist ing out the heart for 
» 2nd destroying life. 

» 8rd hell is the place of tuking ont the wicked heart. 

4th { hell is the place of take) ae evil charms to 


not worshipping the Gods. 


” ing ont the heart for f prolong life. 
»» oth - Pe deceiving the good, 
» 6th injuring others. 


», 7th hell is the place of taking out the heart of adulterous 
persons and covetous people. 
8th { hell is the place of cr cone others for personal 


ing out the heart for f§ profit 
» 9th ” ” purposely doing evil without 
pity. 

10th { hell is the place of ae ag thieves, and evaders of 
” ing out the hearts debts. 
yy 11th 29 a of grumblers at Providence. 
,, 12th Be fe of conspirators of evil works. 
5, 18th ie a for enticing to wickedness. 
» 14th af rv of brawlers and fighters. 
» loth ” for hating virtuous persons. 


16th hell is the hice of tak- ) of impenitent and stubborn 
" ing out the hearts fol 


An Exhortation ly the President against the Sins of his 
Jurisdiction. 

The First Count.—Unbelievers in rewards and punishments, 
who hinder people from doing good; who only in pretence 
go to the femple and burn incense ; those who speak evil of 
friends and burn good books, or who eat meat whilst chanting, 
or put filth on another whilst chanting and thus defile the 
person ; whosoever speaks evil about Buddhism and Taoism, 
and who can read and refuse to warn others concerning the 
future punishments; thoso who obliterate the boundary of a 
grave; who fire a hill and destroy insect life; those who are 
careless with fire and thereby injure another’s property, or use 
a bow and arrow to kill birds, or poison water to kill the 
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fish ; those who trap birds, or neglect to bury dead animals 
and thus canse sickness. Count A. 1—Any persons who 
dig up earth to injure those born under the earth radical ; 
who make labourers dig in cold weather; who destroy walls 
and encroach upon the public thoroughfare; the rich who 
encroach upon the land of the poor for building purposes, 
The souls of those who are guilty of the above sins shall be 
placed before the mirror of reflection, their hearts shall 
be cut in pieces, they shall suffer in their proper hell, and . 
afterwards be sent to the sixth hall for further examination, 
Whosoever are guilty of the above sins, if they will on the 
eighth of the first moon become vegetarians, and vow never 
to sin as in the past, shall escape all the punishments of 
this board and also of the sixth hall. 

The Second Count.—Whoever entices others to forsake 
the path of purity ; thieves who are ungrateful for favours 
shown to them, and refuse exhortations to be honest: there 
is no mitigation of their torments. 


A New Decree. 





The souls of those guilty of the sins under the first count 
are placed before the mirror of reflection, in order that they 
may see their sins; afterwards they shall suffer in the great hell 
for ten years; after this for thirteen years in the hell for cutting 
of the heart. If they have any zealous relatives who will 
perform good works, this shall deliver them, and. they shall 
be born again. The A. 1. class shall be put in the great 
hell for twelve years, and afterwards eight years in each 
of the smaller hells, and then forwarded to the sixth hall 
for examination. The soul of any woman who has not 
reverenced her father-in-law, or who has not been faithful to 
her husband, or has thought to kill him, or who has destroyed 
an illegitimate child and escaped the law,—when it 
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arrives at this hall shall be bound to a red hot brass flue, 
then a red-faced demon shall cast her into the great hell 
for twenty years, and after this for five years in each 
of the sixteen hells. Afterwards she shall be cast into the 
perpetual torment hell and receive 5,000 various calami- 
ties, and then be born again as an insect, Shang Ti says: 
Whosoever has not been guilty of the above sins, if they will, 
“on the first and fifteenth of every moon, abstain from animal 
“food and chant, shall escape all the » PUReninees of the 
* above hells.” 


77." An Avaricious Mandarin’s Reward. 80.t 





In A.D, 1131 Mr. Wu was a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was very covetous and oppressive, and during his term 
of office obtained great wealth, but was degraded and 
returned to his home. ln order to preserve his money he 
bought large plots of Iand. One day he was taken sick 
and could not leave his house, so his business was done by 
his son and grandson. They were inveterate gamblers 
and debauchees; they squandered the whole property, and 
died. Wa, in his old age, was left childless and poor. 
Before his death he wrote: ‘My office was not small, nor 
“my property. I took the money with my hands, and my 
“ possessions have slipped through my fingers.” Soon after- 
wards he died. 

[The abo€e officer is called in Chinese a Fan r ‘ai. The office 
is a most lucrative one for a dishonest man. He has the power 
of giving many offices to waiting officials, the receiving of 
government money and distributing the wages of officials. His 
salary is small in comparison with what he can make, and 
what is received in presents at the various feast days and on 
his own birthday. He needs a great deal for presents to his 
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superiors. The Governors are generally selected from the 
Fan T*ai. There are rare exceptions. One was T‘ang-ta-ren. 
Whilst Fan T‘ai he was sent with troops to help the Black 
Flags in Tongkin. During his absence from Yitin-nan-fu, 
he was made Governor. He returned to receive his seals ; 
in the meantime the French secured the position he should 
have held ; for this he was degraded and condemned to death. 
He is now (July 30, 1885) a prisoner in Peking. He is a 
good man. ] 


78." An Unaffectionate Husband Rebuked. 8Lf 





Mr. Chu of Shan In lost his wife, and within a month 
of her death he married again, and gave his first wife's 
silver ornaments to his second wife. During the evening 
of the wedding day the second Mrs. Chu was possessed by 
the spirit of the first. She became frantic and had to be held. 
She spoke in a voice like the first Mrs. Chu, saying: ‘“‘ Where 
* is your affection forme. Within a month you have forgotten 
“me and married again, and also given away my things, 
“and you have not even offered to me a cup of wine. Alas! 
“ Alas!” Mrs, Chu regained her reason, and as soon as possible 
rented another house, and at every proper time she sacri- 
ficed to her predecessor's spirit till her own death, 

[The Chinese greatly fear to dwell in a room or house where 
an apparition has been seen, or death, or suicide have occurred. 
It is reckoned unlucky to live in such a place, and it proves a 
great hindrance to the letting of such a dwelling because it is 
believed to be haunted. It is an omen of death to hear a dog 
moan when dreaming. Strange to relate, at least three months 
before my dear wife’s death our dog used to make a horrid 
moan when dreaming, and several times at night I beat him. 
The natives said, “ Someone will die in this house.””] 
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79.° Punishment to an Unfaithful Widow. 82.t 





Mr. Chang, just before his death, exhorted his wife not to 
marry again, and she promised to obey. After a time a 
mandarin was charmed by her good looks, and entered 
into negociations to purchase her for a second wife, and she 
was willing. The day arrived for her to leave her house, 
the things were in the cart, and just as she was getting up, 
an old dog flew at her face and bit off her nose and injured 
her eye. When the Mandarin knew this he refused to 
have her, and then she was without a friend, This event 
occurred in A.D. 1720. Her neighbours said that it served 
her right, and that the dog did it because he loved his master. 

[ For a widow to remain unmarried is counted a great 
merit, and one in travelling constantly sees Imperial honours 
given to faithful widows, such as stone portals or boards over 
the doors of their houses, or stone portals. Those who have a 
little money doubtless prefer to remain widows, rather than, 
as in many cases, to endure another term of misery. ] 


80." A Dead Man's Debts are surely Paid. 83.¢ 





Mr. Li of Kao Yoh had a famous breeding pig by which 
he made much money. One night he had a dream in which 
he saw a man who said, “I have paid you all my debts except 
a rush mat.” One day the pig died suddenly, and because 
it had been such a good pig he told his son to bury it. The 
son dug a pit near the canal bank and a boatman saw him 
and asked, “‘ What are you burying?” He replied, “ A pig.” 
The boatman said, *‘I can-eat it, and I will give you a mat 
for it.” The exchange was effected, and when the father saw 
the mat he replied, “ Wonderful! Wonderful!” 
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81° Judgment for Refusing to Pay a Debt’ 84.4 

Messrs. Zau and Ch‘u, of Zau-Ch‘en were very fast 
friends. Ch‘u had advanced much money to Zan, but had 
taken no receipts. After Mr. Ch‘u’s death his son went and 
asked Zau for some money. Zau became angry and denied 
his claims, saying: “If I owed your fathor any money may 
1 become a bullock when I die.” Lventually Mr. Zau died, 
and after his decease one of Ch‘n’s cows had a brown calf 
with a white back in which was seen Zau’s name as distinctly 
as if it had been written. When Zan, junior, heard of this, 
he went to see the cow, and after much bargaining he gave 
much silver for it After a day it was so strong that 
it broke loose and returned to Cli‘u’s farm and served hia till 
old age and then returned to Zau, who fed it well till it 
died. This event happened in A.D, 1745. 


82.° Punishment upon Exorbitant Pawnbrokers. 85.f 


——- = 


Mrs. Wu of Kwang Shu opened a pawnshop, and soon, 
by her exorbitant interest and fraud, she became very rich. 
Her conduct was known in heaven ; it was agreed that she 
should not be forgiven, but should be punished in this life. It 
was decided that the God of Fire should be entrusted with 
the work, so he burnt up all her property; her son died when 
only thirty-five years old, and his wife expired through 
spitting blood. Mrs, Wu was condemned to dwell for ever 
in the hell of hunger and thirst. 

[ There is a special room of gods in the Ch‘en Hwang 
temple, to receive charges against pawnbrokers. If a 
grievance cannot be settled at the pawnshop, the person 
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goes and lays a complaint before the gods, burns incense 
and knocks his head on the ground several times, and returns 
home believing that the pawnbroker will suffer. The pawn- 
broker by this means will very likely soon be brought to terms, 
fearing lest the God of Fire burn his premises. 


83.* Twilgment upon a Despiser of Good Works. 86. 


— 





Mr. Mo was a most reprobate and scornful man, a despiser 
of any who did good works, By his persistent conduct he 
sinned against the teaching of heaven and reason. When 
about forty years old he was seized with sickness and kept his 
bed for ten years. One day he culled his son to quickly 
bring him some straw, to shut his room door and to allow no 
one to enter. The son heard a noise in the straw, and being 
refused admittance burst open the door. To his great surprise 
he saw his father with the head of an ox! ! 


84,° Punishment for Reviling an Idol. 87. 


The idols in the Tu T‘ien temple of “Yang Cheo” had 
a great reputation for answering prayer. Once Mr. Li of 
Ih-Chen Hsien, 60 li from the city, prayed a number of times, 
and receiving no answer, cursed the idol, saying, ‘‘ What 
is the use of praying to you?” He had a dream in which a 
god said, “I will send you to your city and yon shall be beaten 
with thirty blows,” A nephew found him and besought him 
to return home because a death had occurred in the family. 
He complied, though fearing the reality of his dream, but as 
lis house was near the water he was encouraged to proceed. One #3. 
night he saw two red lamps coming towards him, and ran 
away. He was pursued and captured. It appeared that these 
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lamp-bearers were escorting the city magistrate, and suspecting 
that he was a thief, they arrested him, and he was beaten 
thirty blows, 


85.* Misfortune upon a Mischief-Maker. 88.t 


Mr. Cheo, of T‘ai p‘ing fu, had a friend named Li, whose 
wife was good-looking, intelligent and of excellent reputation. 
They once met at a dinner party, and Cheo said to Li: 
‘* You are a very good fellow, but when people speak evil of 
“your wife why do you not stop them? There are some very 
“queer reports about.” The whole party rebuked Cheo; but 
he justified himself as being an upright man. Li was greatly 
enraged and wenthome. When his wife discovered the cause of 
his vexation she died of grief. In A.D, 1669 when Cheo tried 
to pass his B.A, examination, he wrote a good essay, but was 
compelled to write in it, “ Cheo, the mischief-maker.” When 
he saw that his name was not among the successful candidates 
he vomited blood and soon expired. 





86.° Judgment upon an Irascible Scorner |! 89.f 


Mr. Ch‘en had no son because he had not a grain of goodness 
in him. When the people engaged in religious devotions he 
would laugh them to scorn, and destroy their good books. 
When he met any priests he insulted them. When he was 
forty-seven years old he became decrepit and bowed, and was 
obliged to crawl along upon his hands and knees. “He ate and 
slept with dogs, and died within a year thereafter. He 
became a dog. 





87.° Works for the Dead Spoiled ly Carelessness. 90.4 


Mr, Ma, a man of great learning, lost his wife, and he spent 
much time and money for the repose of her soul. After a 
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time his second wife went into a trance, and she saw 
Mrs. Ma in a cell, suffering unspeakable torments. She said, 
“Quickly do good works to save me.” She was answered, 
“Your husband has spent much money for chanting, and has it 
not profited you?” She replied: ‘ No, the virtue has all been 
“spoiled because he has eaten meat during the days for chant- 
“ing, and has used the guest hall in an unbecoming way.” 
When Ma heard this, he quickly rectified his errors and 
invited some priests to chant for three days and nights. 


88.* A Strict Vegetarian’s Reward. 91. 





Mr. Shiao, in his youth, had a dream in which a god told 
him, “ If you will be a strict vegetarian you shall live to be 
eighty years old.” He awoke somewhat alarmed, and purposed 
to carry out his admonition. During his lifetime he abstained 
from taking life. He had another dream in which he was 
told that Shang Ti was well pleased with him, and had 
added to his years. He became a mandarin. He died, without 
being sick, in his ninety-fifth year. 


89.* . Judgment upon a Persecutor of Idolatry. 92.t 





Mr. Wang of “Su Cheo” was an inveterate hater of the 
Buddhist and Taoist religions. Near to his house was a 
temple ; this he burnt, and then took the ground. After a 
time he fell sick of a terrible skin disease; his pains became 
unbearable, and he took a knife and cut his body so that he 
died. His only son was sold as a slave. . 


90.° The Duty of Scholars to Exhort the Ignorant. 93.f 





Mr. Lo was a very zealous man in exhorting men, women 
and children upon the subject of rewards and punishments. 
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* 
He distributed great. numbers of good books, and by his efforts 
his neighbours were well instructed. He lived to the great 
age of one hundred and two years, and died without any 
sickness, Those who can read ouglit to instruct the ignorant. 


91.* Warning Not to Fire the Mountain Sides. 94.f 





On the Hsiang Mountain lived a wealthy man, but he had 
no children till well advanced in life. The woods on the 
mountain abounded with tigers and other wild animals. In 
order to exterminate them he fired the woods, and soon a 
great conflagration occurred. His son once purposed to set 
fire to the house; after this event he went mad and threw 
himself on the ground, saying to his father: “ Although I am 
“your son, yet 1am your enemy. I am the son of a serpent 
“whom you killed with myriads of other creatures when you 
“fired the mountain side, and I will take my revenge.” He 
soon expired, The same night the old man was burnt to 
death in his house. 


92.° A Warning against Poisoning Fish-Ponds. 95.¢ 





There was a very large fish-pond to the north of Lo Shin, 
and once a year the natives sacrificed to the god of the pool. 
Some person taught the fishermen to poison the water in the 
stream aboye and they would be able to catch ten times the 
quantity of fish. The method was adopted with success. Ono 
day abont noon a terrible storm arose and it thundered, and 


all the huts of the fishermen were burnt, This put a fear 


upon the people. 


93.* Punishment to a Sportsman. 96.4 





Mr. Yang of * Wu Lin” delighted in shooting birds. In 
A.D, 1774 he fell sick and Juy unconscious for several days. 


* No, of subject, + No, of example. 
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He suffered greatly as if being pecked and beaten. When he 
awoke he told his friends: “J have been in Hades, and 
“as I walked all kinds of birds pecked my back, and I could 
“not drive them away. The President beat me and after- 
“wards set me at liberty in order that I should exhort people 


“not to kill birds if they would escape the torments of 
“hell.” 


94.* A Warning Not to Encroach upon Temple Lands. 97. 


Mr. Shu of “Tan Lin” was a very wealthy man. He wished 
to enlarge his flower garden by using the land of a 
dilapidated temple of the tutelary god, and he prevailed 
upon the priest to sell it. One day as Mrs. Shu was 
arranging her toilet she fell down and was possessed with 
the spirit of the Ch‘en Hwang, or Judge of Hades. In an 
unnatural voice she called for her husband and children, spoke 
the name of the man who sold the land, and also that of the 
middleman, and the price paid for the land. Shu fell down 
in terror, and promised to restore the land. Mrs. Shu wrote: 
“ Men ought not to steal the temple lands of the god of the 
“ earth; he is old and poor, because for many years no one has 
“ worshipped him: therefore the poverty of his temple. He 
‘has accused you before Ch‘en Hwang. Repent and restore 
‘his land, and give a course of theatricals to put away your 
“sin.” After the writing was finished Mrs, Shu awoke and 
finished her-toilet. Mr. Shu gave a course of theatricals, 
and burnt much incense. After this the temple was much 
frequented. 

[The T'u Ti P*u-sah, or’ god of the earth, is re- 
presented as an aged man, and his wife as an old woman, both 
having benign countenances. ] 


* No. of subject. + No. of example, 
43 
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95.° Punishment for Dejiling Well Water. 98.t 





It is recorded in a book that master Min of “ Su Chen,” 
an idiotic lad, used to talk about being a mandarin. His 


favourite pastime was to throw manure down wells and. 


thus defile the water. One night he was taken ill and 
possessed with the god of the well, who had accused him 
to Ch‘en Hwang. His sentence was to be beaten with 
twenty blows. The next morning he had marks upon his 
back. After three days he was seized by the spirit, who 
said: “Ch‘en Hwang has pitied you; your sin is great, but 
“ your punishment is small. The god of the road has been 
“informed of your crimes, and his judgment is that defiling 
“ well water is the same as poisoning water.” Within a short 
time the lad died. If any should enquire who this Ch‘en 


Hwang was, his name is Li, a native of Su Cheo, a 


Han Lin (ie a member of the Imperial College), who 
graduated in A.D. 1730, held an office in Honan, and was 
a very just man. 


96.* A Caution to Envious and Quarrelsome Persons. 99. 


Mr. Ptien’s uncle was a mandarin of Hu Ch‘en. Whilst 
on a visit to him he had a dream, in which che saw ten 


mills in charge of ten ox-headed soldiers. Thera were 
hundreds of women near them. ‘The soldiers caught them, 


and in turn threw them into the mill, and they came out 
ground to pieces. He saw his aunt in the company, so he 
asked one of the soldiers, “ What crime merits this punish- 
ment?” The reply was, “ For the envious and quarrelsome.” 


* No, of subject, t No. of example. 
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97.8 Warning to Cruel Mistresses. 100. 


Mrs. Liu, a very cruel woman, once had two slaves. One 
day the elder did not properly perform her toilet; she cut 
off two of the girl’s fingers, and the poor slave suffered 
greatly. The younger was fond of singing, so she cut out 
her tongue. After a time Mrs. Liu had a carbuncle on 
the back of her neck, which caused her acute pain. She 
invited some priests to chant and charm the carbuncle away. 
One of the priests said, “ Because of your cruelty to your slaves 
“you are about to have a terrible disease in your tongue; 
“ because of your repentance it is warded off.” This pleased 
her, and she had seven more days of chanting and incanta- 
tions. At the end, the priest said to her, “Open your mouth.” 
She did so, and two serpents about a foot in length came out 
of her tongue and fell on the ground. He charmed her 
tongue quite well, and ever after this she used her tongue 
to speak becomingly. 


98.° Ill Fortune through Beguiling a Widow to Marry. 101.t 





Mrs. Chang was left a widow when very young. She had 
a fair fortune by her husband, so she purposed to remain a 
widow. Her husband’s relatives continually urged her 
to marry, gor the purpose of sharing her property, but she 
refused. They instructed her servant what to say in order 
to get her to change her mind, and the plan was successful ; 
then they took her property. Not one of them ever prospered 
after this. 

[ A widow is placed almost entirely under the power of 
her husband’s relatives, and marriages are often forced in 


* No, of subject, ¢ No, of example, 
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order to obtain payment of her first husband's debts 


through the dowry or price given for her by her second 
husband. } 


99.° Non-Success for Residing in a House of Ill Fame. 102. 





Mr. Wang of Wu Men had a dream in which he saw 
his name to be the sixty-seventh on the B.A. list. He went 
to Nan Kin, and took up lodgings in a house of ill fame. 
When the list was put out the number he saw was for a 
Mr. Chu. Wang told his friends that his dream was not true, 
so he prayed to Ch‘en Hwang. The same night he had a 
dream, in which he saw a god rebuking him, saying: “I 
“ have informed Shang Ti of your behaviour, and your name 
“ig taken off the list because you knowingly put up in a 
“ disreputable house.” Wang wopt, saying, “ Truly a heavy 
punishment for a light offence.” The god replied, “The 
“ chief of ten thousand sins is adultery, Is your dwelling in 
such an abode a light thing?” Wang asked, “ Why has 
Cha taken my degree?” The reply was, ‘* Because when 
“you persuaded him to dwell with you he refused, and 
“his virtue has been rewarded,” Wang awoke in great 
sorrow. 

{ Daring the Triennial Examinations, rooms or parts of 
rooms neat the Examination Hall are rented for very light 
sums. The invariable rule is, that the Hsien Mandarin issues 
a proclamation warning the scholars against fornication, 
and ordering houses of ill fame to be closed and their 
inhabitants to move outside the city. Nine-tenths of this 
order lies in the act of putting out the proclamation, the 
other tenth nobody is supposed to heed. ‘The result is that 
nefarious evil flourishes more at such a season. | 


* No, of subject. ¢ No, of example, 
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100.° Punishment for causing the Innocent to Suffer 11! 103.t 





Mr, and Mrs, Wu of “Tan Kan” were very devoted 
Buddhists. After the birth of their first-born, they deter- 
mined to offer freely to the idol, For this purpose they sold 
a pig for four shillings. Mrs. Wo put the money in a shell 
before their household idol. The butcher saw where it was 
put, and stole it. Mr, Wu was much annoyed because 
the money was missing, and reproved his wife, who fretted 
and died of grief. Her husband bought a coffin and placed 
her remains in an out-house till a lucky day to bury. One 
day, whilst burning incense in the temple, he saw his wife 
standing by the shrine. He was afraid, and said : “ You died. 
* Is it your very self, or is it your spirit? How is it that 1 
“can see youin the daytime?” She said: “I did not really 
“die. Ishut my eyes, and because of my innocence the gods 
“have restored me.” Wa was greatly surprised. She joined 
him in worshipping. Upon their return home, he opened the 
coffin and found the butcher lying in it; in his right hand 
was the stolen silver and in his left hand a rope, All who 
saw it were amazed. Those who commit sin are quickly 
overtaken by punishment. 


101.° Revenge upon a Transmigrated Soul after 104.+ 
o 800 Years!!! 





In the Chao Tien Kong temple in Nan Kin there lived 
a Taoist priest whose face was greatly disfigured by disease ; 
all remedies proved useless. One night he met a boy who 
said, “Do you know me?” The priest answered, “No.” The 
boy said: “‘ When you were Governor, in the Song dynasty, you 


* No, of subject. t No, of example, 
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_* killed me and seventeen of my family. I have been seeking 
“you for three hundred years to have my revenge, and I 


“ have found you at last.” During the same night the priest 
died. 


102.° Judgment upon a Scorner of Benevolent 105.f 
People!!! 





In the fifteenth century, Mr. Li of “Tai U‘ien Fu” was 
a notorious scorner of good people, and endeavoured to 
hinder good works. He refused to listen to exhortation, 
and replied, “If when [ am in this world sinning will make 
“me bold, then in the fatura world I shall not be afraid of 
“the jadge.” Withia a short time he had a boil on the side 
* of his mouth, and he fell into a trance. After three days 
he awoke, and told his wife: “I have seen the judge, and my 
* first probation in this world is to be a dog, and then a 
“horse. There has just been born, outside the east gate, a 
* little dog with a white neck. You go and get it.” His son 
found the puppy. When it saw him it cried, and licked his 
clothes. Mrs. Li cared for the dog till it was old enough 
to be left in the charge of a priest of the Fa Hwa temple. 
At the time of chanting the dog always paid the greatest 
attention. 


Tue Sixta Hatt or Jupeurnt. 7 





Prince Pien Ch‘en presides over this hall. It is situated at 
the bottom of the great sea, directly north of the Ngo Chiao 
boulder ; it has a compass of 500 Ui, and has sixteen small 
hells. 


* No, of subject. t No, of example, 
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The 1st Hell is the place of kneeling upon iron filings. 


” 


” 
” 


” 


2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


Tth 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


13th 


14th 
15th 
16th 


” 


»” 


” 


immersing in a cesspool. 

grinding the body to pulp. 

piercing the lips with needles. 

rats biting the body. 

enclosing in a net of venomous 
insects. 

being pounded in a mortar. 

bruising the body. 

burning the throat. 

blistering with mulberry wood. 

scalding with filthy water. 

goading by oxen and kicking by 
horses. 

severing the convolutions of the 
heart. [These are believed 
to be the roads of intelli- 
gence. | 

pulling off the head. 

cutting the body in halves. 

flaying the skin. 


The President’s Address. 





Those who grumble at heaven and earth, wind, thunder, 
cold, heaf rain or clear heavens, who cry or commit 
nuisance toward the north; persons who destroy idols and 
steal their soul and intestines, or scrape the gold leaf off the 
idols, or who use the names of the gods frivglously ; who- 
soaver destroys characters or books, who shoots rubbish near 
a temple, or worships an idol in a dirty kitchen ; persons 
who treasure up obscene books, but gladly destroy good books 
and tracts; those who engrave or paint on any kind of 


a4 
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crockery or furniture the sign of the dual principles of 
nature, or the Pa-kwa, the eight signs, or sun, moon, 
stars, gods, the eight genii, or the constellation of mother 
Wang, or embroider the sacred sign of Buddha upon clothes ; 
persons who write the name of the owner of furniture upon 
the seats of chairs or the top of stools, thus defiling the 
character by sitting upon it; [it is proper to write or paste 
the owner’s name underneath] ; people who wear clothes 
with a dragon upon them; who trample upon grain and spoil 
it; or hoard up grain until high prices may be had ;—who- 
soever is guilty of the above crimes shall pass a preliminary 
examination at this hall, and then be passed to their proper 
hell for punishment ; when their time | is expired, to be sent 
to the seventh hall. 

Persons guilty of the above crimes, if they will abstain 
from animal food on the third day of the eighth moon, 
and will on the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth of the 
fifth moon, the third of the eighth moon, and the tenth of the 
tenth moon, not quarrel with any eat shall escape all 
the torments of hell. 


A New Deoree. 





The unrepentant of the above crimes shall first suffer for 
five years in the great hell, and then three years in the hell 


for flaying. At the expiration of this period theyure to be. 


passed to the seventh hall. The souls of those who live in 
lonely places, and rob and murder travellers, of inn-keepers 
who put poison in food to injure their guests, of banditti, 
and those who assault women—when they arrive in this hall 
shall be cut in halves and afterwards be sent to the great 
hell and suffer for sixteen years, and then five years in each 
of the sixteen hells; at the expiration of this period they shall 
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go to the boundless hell and pass throngh 1,500 various 
calamities, and after this be born as animals. 

[When an idol of any value is finished, there is the ceremony 
of giving it a soul in order to make it have life, i.e. power 
to be efficacious ; the soul is placed in a small box or hole 
between the shoulders. I once extracted a soul; there were 
several bits of metal to represent the heart, liver and lungs, 
the bones of a sparrow and mouse, a bag of cereals, some silk 
threads, and a paper giving an account of the putting in of 
the soul. In valuable idols gold and silver are put in, and 


then the idols are well guarded, | 


103.° Punishment upon Persons who Curse the Heavens. 106.¢ 





Mrs. Li of “Ngo Cheo” lived outside the south gate. 
She was a very foul-mouthed woman, constantly grumbling 
at heaven. One morning when washing at the riverside 
it came on to rain heavily, and she swore at the rain; 
suddenly a strong wind arose and blew her into the river, 
but her husband rescued her. When she was placed on the 
bank she put her head into an old tub, which fitted her like 
a cangue; she was seized with terrible suffering, and at last 
she drowned herself. . 

In every age there have always existed those who hated 
heaven. In ancient time Mr. Shi, when vexed, shot at 
heaven, and immediately the thunder killed him. Mr. Wu 
was annoyed at the heavens because he could not work his 
fortune-telling tricks aright, and he died suddenly. 


104.° Judgment upon One who Cursed the Heat. 107.t 





Mr. Shu of Tien Tsin, through the knowledge of three 
Taoist books, learnt how to practise magical arts, so that he 


* No. of subject, + No, of example, 
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could cause the wind and rain to come at his bidding. 
One hot day when he was drunk he felt the heat to be 
oppressive. His old father was sitting upon the doorstep to 
keep cool. Shu called for the wind and it located itself in 
his sleeve, but it remained there so long that he cursed the 
wind god; suddenly the thunder set his clothes on fire and 
he was burnt to death. 


105.* Warning against Crying and Swearing 108. 
Northward, 


Mrs. Wang of “Sin An” in the fifteenth century was 
greatly grieved because her husband’s concubine had a son. 
Every sunset she wept and used bad language, standing 
in 2 northward position. One night as she was standing 
at her door, there appeared a star about the size of a bushel 
before her eyes, a streak of light flashed upon her, and there 
was a noise like thunder. The whole affair frightened her 
so much that she died. 


106.* Judgment for Stealing Idols’ Souls. 109.t 





Mr. Chao of “Kia Shin,” a penniless gambler, stole the 
soul of an idol, One day he was seized with severe 
dysentery and died. He appeared to his wife in a dream 
and said, “I am in the bottomless hell for stealing the 


souls of idols,” rs 


107.* Punishment for Stealing Gods. 110. 





Mr. Fan of “Nan Kin” obtained his living by stealing 
brass idols. Once he stole a gilded idol for which he hoped 
to obtain six ounces of gold, He had a good offer but refused 
it. He smelted it for a day but could not get an ounce 


* No, of subject, 7 No. of example, 
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of gold; he tried for three days more and could only get 
two-tenths of an ounce. This greatly vexed him. One night 
when drunk he laid down near his forge, the embers set 
fire to his clothes, and he was burnt severely. 


108.* A Visit to Hades and Punishment for an 111. 
Trrelevant Question. 





There is a well in the city of Fong Tu Hsien, Si-C*wan, 
which is believed to be one of the entrances into hell, and 
forms the boundary between the present world and Hades, 
Every year thousands of people throw down paper money 
and presents for their departed friends, which amount to 
several thousands of taels. The niggardly folks have boils 
break out on them. About A.D. 1620, Mr. Liu, the mandarin, 
did not believe in the hoax, and he forbade this waste of 
money when many were in arrears with their taxes. The 
people were afraid, and said, “ You had better see the gods 
and demons about this matter.” The mandarin asked, “* Where 
are such things?” The people replied, “At the bottom of 
the well, and no man dare go there.” This vexed him, and 
he said, “If I lose my life, I will see this matter cleared 
up.” He ordered his men to provide ropes to let him down 
the well; the people tried to hinder him but he would 
not be turned aside. His secretary, Mr. Li, requested to be 
allowed to descend, and he was allowed. After they were 
let down¢ fifty feet the darkness gradually became light, the 
cities and houses were like those in this world, the people were 
very small and moved about in space, and the sun caused 
no shadow. Liu bowed to those he met, and they said : 
“You are an official from the world of light; what business 
have you in this place?” He replied, “For the purpose 
“of stopping people from wasting their money in offerings 


* No, of subject, ft No, of example, 
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“to their friends in Hades.” All the demons whispered 
among themselves and put their hands to their foreheads, 
and said, “A very good work, but you must consult with 
President Pao of the fifth hall.” Liu asked to be led to his 
palace. Upon approaching, he saw Pao, an aged man attired 
in his state robes, who asked, “ Who comes?” The servants 
replied, ‘ Mandarin Liu,” whereupon Pao came and received 
him with honour and placed him in the highest seat. Pao 
said: “The roads (or ways) of the world of light and darkness 
are notalike. What have youcome for?” Mr. Liu replied: 
“ T am the mandarin of ‘ Fang Tu Hsien*;’ trade is very bad, 
“and I have great difficulty in collecting the taxes because 
“the people will waste their money by throwing paper down 
“this well.” Pao laughed, and said: “ At present there are 
“an abominable lot of priests about who use the names of the 
“ gods to deceive the people for their own interests, and we 
“cannot put a stop to it; you deserve much praise for your 
“errand.” Suddenly a red light appeared, and Pao said to 
Liu and his secretary, “ You hide in my side room ; the God of 
War, Kwan Ti is coming.” Kwan Ti was dressed in a green, 
gorgeous robe, and had a flowing beard. Pao received him 
in state etiquette. Kwan Ti said, ‘There is the smell of living 
men here,” so Pao told him who they were. Kwan Ti wished 
to see them, and they were introduced to him in perplexity. 
His agreeable manner soon dissipated their fears, and he asked 
them many questions about things in this world... Mr. Li 
asked Kwan Ti, “ Where is your master?” This caused him to 
go into a rage, and his hair stood on end and knocked his hat 
off and he left. Pao said, tremblingly, “ You will be killed 
“by thunder. I cannot save you. Why did you ask such 


* The four original Judges of the courts of Hades are said to be Tung- 
age (T'ai-ehan in Shantung), Feng-tu-ta-ti (a Sechwen city), the kitchen 
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“a question? You will be burnt.” So he took out a jade seal, 
a foot square, and stamped the back of his jacket. Pao said 
to Liu, “ You will not die like Li.” After this they withdrew 
from the palace and were drawn up the well. When they 
reached the outside of the south gate Li fell down in a fit 


and died. After a few days there was a terrible thunder- | 


_ storm, and Li’s coffin and his remains were all burnt except 
the seal mark on the back of his jacket. 

[I have passed ‘ Fong Tu Hsien” three times, but having 
no business there I have not landed. This well is still 
notorious, and every year a great concourse gathers there from 
various places. } 


109.* Judgment for Desecrating the Character. 112.¢ 


Mr. Ho had no regard for the written character. He often 
used printed paper to wipe his table or to paste on his 
windows, and when remonstrated with about it, he laughed 
and called the people fools. Once after wiping the table he 
threw the paper on the floor. His wife swept it up with the 
rubbish and threw it in the cesspool. Seven days after, during 
a great thunderstorm, both Ho and his wife were killed 
before the cesspool. Upon Ho’s back were found eight 
characters, “The abuser and destroyer of the character.” 
This event occurred in the sixth moon of A.D. 1639. 


110.* Life Shortened because of the Ashes of Written 118. 
; ; Paper. ‘ 


Mr. Chu was very fond of writing the character to 
improve his writing, but he was careless about the ashes of 
his burnt paper. In the second moon of A.D. 1685 he 


* No, of subject. + No. of example. 
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was taken sick. His friends came and wept around his bed. 
He awoke from a trance and told his friends, I onght to have 
“lived to my forty-second year, but I am dying in my thirty- 
“seventh. The gods have shortened my life five years because 
“T have not been careful in collecting the ashes of my waste 
“paper.” After speaking the above words he died. 


111.* Death for Wearing Printed Paper Shoe Soles. 114.¢ 





Mr. Shu, junior, of “ Kia Ting,” when eighteen years old, 
was suddenly killed by thunder. This caused great astonish- 
ment among his neighbours. They saw a light coming out 
of the soles of his shoes; when they examined them, it was 
found that they were made of printed paper. 


112.* Sentence upon an Incorrigible Lad. 115.f 





Master Han, when he was fourteen years old, was quite 
incorrigible. He swore at his parents; when at school he 
would tear up his books and smudge the character,—he 
defaced 37,500; when taking his meals he would throw rice 
upon the ground and thus defile the earth, and times without 
number he sinned against heaven. The Prince of Hades 
determined to send him to the City of Tire, that he might 
never be born again. 


113." Imprisonment for Defiling the Temple Grounas. 116.+ 





The Ch‘en Hwang temple of “Chi Meh” was kept by a 
Taoist priest named Wn, who used a portion of it for a 
lavatory. One night he saw a god and his servant talking 


near the main door, The servant said: “In the village” 


“of ‘Si-Hsiang’ a murder has been committed by ‘Chang 
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“Kin Fuh,’ and he has escaped.” ‘The god said: “We will 
“‘put Wu in prison for a year because he has defiled the 
“temple.” Very early the next morning Wu went outside 
his temple and saw a crowd of villagers coming in to inform 
_ the Asien. He asked them, “ What is the matter? Has a man 
been murdered in Si Hsiang?” The people answered, “It 
“is so, and the murderer has escaped. Oh yes, you know 
* all about it ; come with us to the isien.” He did soand was - 
accused, beaten and put in prison. Wu forgot the man’s name 
and thus he could not clear himself. About the end of a 
year, one night he cried so bitterly that the mandarin 
enquired the reason. Then Wu remembered clearly the 
whole circumstance. In the meantime “Chang Kin Fuh” 
thought the affuir was settled and had returned home. The 
isien arrested him and released Wu. 


114* Warnings against Defiling the Abode of the Gods. 111.t 





Mr. Kwan of “‘ Kwen Shan” died when he was 113 years 
of age, in A.D. 1644. One night his spirit possessed his 
daughter-in-law and he spoke through her, saying: “I am 
* servant to the God of Gold, and I know a little about Hades. 
“ My family has not any very great sins, but they are not 
“clean in their household duties, and thus they defile the 
“kitchen god. This god twice every moon reports to all the 
‘gods above, and because of your sins you are all to be 
“sick. ‘Miis visitation may be averted by chanting and 
“burning paper; but your mother within two months will 
* die.” 

118.f 

Mr. Chu of “ Kwen Shan,” during a thunderstorm had his 
house encompassed by fire, and he heard a voice saying : “ Your 
“ wife within a month of her confinement, in an unfit state, 


* No, of subject. t No. of example, 
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“ entered the kitchen and defiled the kitchen god. He has 
“accused her to the gods and her sentence is death, but 
“ because of your goodness in exhorting and collecting money 
“to build a bridge, she is spared.” This occurred in 
A.D, 1668. 


115.* Judgment for Reading and Reciting Obscene Books. 119.f 





Mr. Chang of “Hsia Hsien,” in “Shen Si” province, 
greatly delighted in reading obscene books, and also in 
reciting the same among his friends. One day he saw a 
demon come tohim. The fright was so great that blood burst 
out in seven places, from his eyes, nostrils, ears and mouth, 
and he soon died. His wife and daughters became prostitutes. 


120.f 

Mr, Ch‘en, M.A., of “Ytin Kien,” was greatly pleased to 
recite terrible, obscene things, which frightened his hearers. 
One day he was taken sick and became delirious, and saw 
two demons drag him away to the Prince of Hades. The 
- Prince said in a great rage: “ You have studied good books; 
“why do you talk of such vile things? You transgress 
“against pure texchings and corrupt the morals of the people.” 
He ordered his tongue to be cut out and his hand chopped 
off. Ch‘en awoke with a great pain in his tongue ; it swelled 
and decayed. His hand also had a carbuncle. In course of 


time his tongue came out of his mouth and his hail ssa 


off, and he died, 


116.” Punishment ae Destroying Good Books. Lt 





Mr. Ch‘eu of “Chiao Shi” was greatly grieved to see his 
neighbours wantonly destroying animal life, so he thought 


* No, of subject, ¢ No, of example. 
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of having some pictures and books printed to exhort them, 
but was fearful lest his friends would not heed their teachings. 
He went to the Cheu Wu god and prayed him to prevent 
the people from destroying the books, and to exert his power 
to make them spread among the people. After this he printed 
his books and distributed them. A Mr. Pen was diligently 
reading a copy, when his wife said, ‘* What absurd book are 
you reading?” and she snatched it out of his hand and threw 
it in a dirty hole. When she was cooking some fish one 
jumped up and bit out her eye, which fell on the ground and 
became a worm and moved about. All who saw it proclaimed 
it to be most wonderful. Afterwards the tallest man ever 
seen in that place walked the streets and found Mr. Ch‘eu 
and praised him, whilst he rebuked Mrs. Ch‘eu. This proved 
to be the Cheu Wu god. 


ihe By Judgments for Wasting Grain. 122.t 





Mr. Chang had more than 10,000 mu (Chinese acre) 
of land; every year he received more than 10,000 tan 
(1,000 pints) of grain. He often allowed his grain to rot in his 
‘granaries rather than sell it to the poor. He fed his pigs on 
sesamum seeds, and his cattle upon beans, and threw away 
his corn sweepings in a ditch, In A.D. 1511 the Yellow 
River suddenly overflowed its banks and engulfed his land. 
Thus his family was reduced to poverty and he died of 
starvation. 


123.t 


Mrs. Chao used to quarrel with her sister-in-law abont - 


rice, and rather than give it to her she fed her pig with 
it. One day, daring a terrible thunderstorm, she was taken 
from her child on the bed and led to the pig-sty, where 
she was struck dead and also the pig. 


* No. of subject, + No. of example, 
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[ It is commendable not to waste grain, but it is rather 
annoying for your servants to bring this doctrine to bear upon 
feeding fowls, when they steal the proper allowance for food 
or give it scantily, and let the fowls pick up what they can 
and get fat at an indefinite period, Several persons once 
refused to sell me rice for my parrot, because they said 
it was wasting the grain.] 


118.* Punishments for Hoarding Grain in Time of 124.4 
Famine. 





Mr. Moh of Wang Fen Fu was a very wealthy farmer. 
He had a great quantity of grain in his barns during a 
time of famine. A relative advised him to sell it, but he 
replied: “It is only once in a long time that such a year 
comes ; now is my time to make a fortune. I will keep it 
“until it brings me ten times tho usual price.” Bands of 
highwaymen were frequent at this time. One day he was 
murdered and robbed of everything he had on, his body 
was found and wrapped in a straw mat and buried. He 
sinned against heaven in seeking to be rich in a grievous 
time. 

125.t 

Mr. Twan of Kao Cheo had more than ten barns fall of 
rice. During a time of famine the mandarin asked him for 
a loan of rice to feed the starving poor. He promised, and 


when the time of delivery arrived he refused. The poor i 


were waiting for relief; when they heard of his refusal they 
became riotous and rushed toward his honse. Twan locked 
his door; soon the heavens became black, and the thunder 
burnt him and his barns. 


* No. of subject. t No, of example, 
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Tur Seventy Hatt or Jepexwenr. 





The Prince of Tai Shan is the president. It is situated at 
the bottom of the great sea, N,-W. of the Ngo Chiao boulder, 
a very large hell of more than 500 Ji in compass, and it has 
sixteen small hells of torture. 

The 1st hell is the place of swallowing awls and iron balls. 


» 2nd ” ” beating the legs and throwing 
into firepits. 

ve OO ges * eutting open the chest. 

» 4th = a hanging by the hair. 

»» Oth * » dogs gnawing the calves of the legs, 

» 6th - ” supporting erect a heavy stone. 

»» eth a as splitting open the head. 

» 8th eS ” scorching, howling dogs. 

» 9th ” s flaying alive, and pigs carrying 
away the skin. 

»l0th ,, ” biting by birds and venomous 
insects, 


,, llth “s re extracting finger and toe nails, 
» 12th as ‘ pinning the protruded tongue. 


») 18th ne =a disembowelling. 
») 14th - - being eaten by wild animals. 
» Lith ca ae burning the hands, 


» 16th as a being boiled in oil. 


The President's Address against the Sins of the Age. 





The First Count.—Those who use filthy matter to produce 
long life; who drink to excess, or live in excess of their 
means; who hinder people from burying; or are guilty of 
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thieving the clothes of the dead, or their bones for medicine ; 
who cause separation of relatives; who sell a deceased son’s 
wife for a slave or concubine ; those who drown or suffocate 
infant girls. 

Second Count.—Gamblers ; indolent teachers who hinder 
their pupils’ education; masters who lack discrimination, 
and beat and injure their apprentices and slaves; scholars 
who oppress their neighbours ; drunkards who revile their 
ancestors ; quarrelsome persons and strife-makers—Persons 
guilty of the above sins shall first be cast into the great hell, 
then through all the minor hells, and afterwards be sent to 
the eighth hall. 

All medicines may be used to cure sickness, but those 
who kill beasts, birds or insects for medicinal purposes are 
insane. Whosoaver uses any human produce or the placenta 
for medicine, if they have heaps of good works, the Prince 
of Hades will have the greatest difficulty to help them. 
Those who will repent and set at liberty millions of insects 
and refrain from destroying life, and every morning rinse 
their mouths before chanting, at their death a beautiful fuiry 
shall come and lead their souls away to the regions of bliss. 
Whosoever steals human bones and barns the same, or any 
part of the body, for medicinal uses, or the marrow for the 
same, or who steal human bones for making articles, or who 
use the bone dust of the legs or feet to put on dropsical 
people—Howsoever great the merit may be of thostwho are 


guilty of these crimes, it will not be reckoned ; they shall receive _. 9): 
no favour, they shall suffer all the tortures of hell, and when | 


born again shall either be blind, or with one ear, maimed 
hand or foot, or with a hare lip. Whosoever will repent 
of the above crimes and determine never to do the same, 
if when they see the corpse of the poor will buy a coffin for 
them, and will exhort others to care for the bones of the dead, 


A 
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the kitchen god will put a black ring round their names 
on the board which the demons carry when they come for 
souls at death, Such marked ones shall escape the torments 
of hell. Whosoever during a time of famine has used or 
sold human flesh shall receive forty-nine days of excruciat- 
ing sufferings beyond the tortures due to him; when he 
arrives at the tenth hall his name is entered, and he shall be 
sent back to the first hall to have his name put in the book 
of life and death. If it be decreed that he shall be born as 
a human being, the same shall die of starvation, or if as 
a beast, he shall be fed on such abominable food that he 
shall perish ; there is no forgiveness for them. ‘Those who 
knowingly eat human flesh, when born again as men or 
beasts, their throats shall swell so that they cannot swallow, 
and they shall die of hunger, Any person eating unknowingly 
shall not be punished. Persons who relieve the poor during 
a time of famine, their reward shall be happiness and 
longevity in this life, and a happy future. The guilty of 
both sexes, if they will on the twenty-seventh day of the 
third moon abstain from food and take an oath toward the 
north [the gate of heaven is supposed to be in the north], 
they shall be delivered from the tortures of hell. 


A New Deeree. 





Those guilty of crimes under the first count, at their death 
a black-faced demon shall lead them to hell and extract 
their lungs, and then cast them into the fiery hell, where 
they shall dwell for ten years; after this they shall be put 
in the hell of boiling oil for twelve years, and at the expiration 
"of this term be sent to the eighth hall. 

Those guilty of crimes under the second count shall 
suffer two years in the hot hell, and after their proper time 

46 
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of suffering be sent to the eighth hall. Those who allow 
their wives or daughters to be prostitutes, or who sell other 
people's wives or daughters for the same purpose, at death 
a demon shall fetch them and cut off their flesh and cast 
them into the great hell for twelve years. ‘They shall receive 
all the torments of the hells of the eighth and ninth halls; 
and then be sent to the boundless hell. Yi Ti has promised 
escape from the boundless hell to all penitents who are 
truly reformed. 


119." A Wurning to Spendthrifts. 126.4 





Mr. Wu of Ta Shin Hsien lived in the fourteenth century. 
He was a rich man. He lived in the most luxurious manner 
in food and attire; upon any family festival he squandered 
his money most recklessly. If any friends visited him he 
always pleaded poverty, because he was afraid they would 
ask for a loan. Upon a New Year’s Day a demon came 
and wrote on his bed-cnrtains, “ Heaven has bestowed upon 
“you great riches, but because you have misused them you 
* have sinned.” He had this sentence washed out. Within a 
short time of this event his house was robbed twice and he 
lost much money, yet he did not reform, After his death, 
his eldest son used his money like dirt, and within ten years 
all the property was gone, and he died a beggar. 


ov 


120.* Caution against Squandering Money upon = 127... 3 


Childven. 





Mr, Chen, in the fifteenth century, begat a son in his 
old age, which was a cause of great joy; he spared neither 


* No, of subject, ft No, of example. 
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toil nor money for him, but he died in his twentieth year. 
Chen wept very bitterly for his son. He went to the Ch‘en 
Hwang temple, and said before the idol, “ What sin had 
my son, that he died so young? Ah, the gods are no good.” 
The same night he saw in a dream a god come and bring 
him before his shrine, and rebuke him, saying : “ When your 
‘son was born his mother could have suckled, but you 
“ engaged two wet nurses who had to leave their children, 
“who have suffered ; you clothed him in silk and satin which 
*he soon spoiled; you killed a great number of fowls for 
“him ; whatever he broke you took no notice of. It is 
* because of these things his life has been shortened; the fault 
“jis your own, and yet you blame the gods.” Chen awoke 
from his dream, and whenever he had an opportunity he 
exhorted purents not to lavishly squinder money upon their 
children. 


121.* Punishment for Conspiring to Obtain a House. 128.¢ 





Mr, Shu was a very rich and covetous man. He wanted 
to buy Mr. Pa’s house but was sternly refused. Shu then 
engaged some men to gamble with Pa, junr., who lost heavily, 
and his father was obliged to sell his house to Shu to pay 
his son’s debts ; this was a cause of variance till his father’s 
death. After Pa’s death Shu’s three sons and five grand- 
sons were all taken sick, and in a dream Shu was rebuked 
by his amcestor, who told him that the sickness was caused 
by his intrigues to get Pa’s house, He went to the 
Ch‘en Hwang temple to pray, and a beggur said to him, 
“JT slept here last night. I heard a voice saying, ‘Sha 
“*tompted my son to gamble and has thas taken away my 
“*house.’”? When Shu heard this he was more afraid, and 
he went home and soon expired. 


* No. of subject, + No, of example, 
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122. Judgment for Fraudulent Payment of Wages. 129.t 


In the village of Sha Si there lived a very rich widow 
who spent much of her time in improving her house. She 
paid her labourers at the close of the year in grain, and 
her practice was to mix five pints of unhusked rice among 
every hundred pints, by which she saved two pints and a 
half of rice, but the unhusked injured her workmen’s 
digestive organs. Soon after her death she appeared to 
her nephew in a dream, and said: “I have sinned aguinst 
“heaven because I have given unhusked rice to defraud the 
“poor; therefore the God of Hades has sentenced me to be 
“ turned into a snake at the bottom of the cesspool. You must 
“ quickly save me.” Her nephew quickly emptied the pool 
and found a great snake. He took.it home and cared for it. 
When it died he buried it in a grave, and named it the 
“snake grave,” which is to be seen in this village. . 

{The people in Ta-li fu, if they find a serpent in their 
house, feed it for several days and then tenderly set it 
free in the grass in the parade ground. The appearance 
of a dragon in a dream is a very good omen. I have 
often been told of serious inundations being caused by a 
small crocodile. | 


123.° Judgment upon Robbers of Graves!!! «= 180. 


There lived in the city of Shin Hong Hsien, in the province a 
of Shan Tong, a desperate vagabond named Yen. He would : 


not pay his taxes and he did not fear the officials. His 
brother Sa, whilst returning home with his new wife, was 


* No. of subject, + No, of example, 
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‘seized by some yamén runners and taken to the yamén for 
non-payment of taxes. The mandarin seeing him in wedding 
attire released him. Yen committed a criminal assault upon 
his sister-in-law. Upon the discovery of the deception she 
wept herself to death. Su did not know the cause of her 
grief, so he buried the body in her wedding-clothes and 
ornaments near the God of War's temple. Yen went with 
his wife to steal the clothes. Just as they opened the lid the 
mud idol of the God of War came out of the temple and 
stood by the coffin, and with his sword he clave them 
asunder. The soul of Mrs. Su entered her body and she 
returned home ; her neighbours were afraid, so she led them 
to the grave; there they saw the idol at the grave looking 
fiercely and with blood on his sword, ani Yen and his wife 
cut in two. Seeing is believing. They replaced the idol in 
his ruined temple and built a new one. This event is one 
of the wonders of the past. 

{ The ancient law for stealing clothes or articles out of 
coffins was to pluck out the eyes and to cut off the hands. 
The modern penalty is death.] 


124.° Punishment for Using Human Bones, ete. for 181.t 
Medicine. 





Mr. Ch‘en, of “Hang Cheo,” by some magical powers 
acquired et great reputation as a doctor. Once his friend 
Swen passed the night in his house, About midnight Swen 
saw an old man come from under his bed and say, “ Please 
intercede for me, and ask Mr. Ch‘en to return my bones.” 
. This frightened him; he arose and struck a light and looked 
under his bed. To his great surprise he saw a lot of human 
bones and sinews. Then he knew what caused Ch‘en’s remedies 


*No, of subject. + No. of example, 
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to be so efficacious. Swen exhorted his friend not to use 
any such things, but he firmly denied it, Then he told him 
of the appearance of the old man and shewed him the bones. . 
He was speechless. He quickly restored the bones. Within 
a short time a devil beat him so badly that his body swelled 
und he dieJ. 


125.° Punishment for Using uman Blood. 132.¢ 





A warder named Yang was on very good terms with a 
prisoner named Mo, who was sentenced to decapitation. 
A short time before the execution he gave Yang thirty 
ounces of silver, to sew his head on his body and to 
bury him entire, and he promised him, Yang, after the 
decapitation, forgot his promise, but remembered that it 
was said that a drop of human blood upon a piece of bread 
would cure skin disease, so he collected some in a bottle 
and gave it to a friend. When he arrived home, the spirit — 
of Mo possessed him, and he clutched his throat, and cried 
aloud, “ Return my blood and my money.” This frightened 
his parents, wife and children. They burnt much paper 
money, and hired priests to break this spell, but they could 
not ; he still held his throat till he died. 

[The Chinese have a great dread of going headless into 
the world of spirits. This puts some fear upon the wicked 
and is distasteful to military men in time of war,_I once 
saw some men after an execution putting blood upon cash, 


and when I asked, “Why do you do this?” they replied; ©.) 4 


“If we carry this cash on our body at night time along a road, : 
“the demons will flee.” It is remarkable to find faith in 
the power of human blood over, the power of the evil spirits, 
It is perfectly true through the Blood of the Spotless One.] 


* No, of subject, t No, of example. 
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126.* Punishment for Causing Brethren to Separate. 133.4 





Mr. Ch‘en, of Chang An Fn, was a very rich man. 
He had two sons named Mong Yong and Chang Tah, who 
loved each other, Their cousin Yang used to visit them 
frequently, and one day after they had been drinking wine, 
they quarrelled.. After their father’s death they divided the 
property, and Yang said in the presence of Mong: “ Your 
“father loved Chang more than you, and once he gave him 
“ sixteen hundred ounces of silver and many valuable things ; 
“ why have you allowed him to have this?” Irom this time 
they quarrelled and went to law until they had spent their 
money. One day Yang was struck blind and he had to 
beg. During a thunderstorm he was killed. 


127,* Death for Committing Infanticide. 134.t 





Mrs. Kia of the Cheh Kiang province hal five girls in 
succession, which she drowned. During her sixth conception 
she suffered severely, and the voice of an unborn child was 
heard, crying: “I have come five times and you have 
“ drowned me, and I know you will do the same again at 
“ my birth.” Soon after this event she died. 

[In the well populated provinces of China, infanticide is 
common when the child is a girl, whilst this sin is rather 
unconreen in the sparsely populated provinces. A few years 
ago, a cruel case happened in rear of the French foreign 
settlement in Shanghai. The wife of a blacksmith had had 
three girls in succession which she had drowned ; the fourth 
child was a girl, and this vexed her. She cursed the child, 
saying: “The demon is not afraid of water; I will try fire this 
time,” She made a fire and burnt the child to a cinder.] 


* No, of subject, ¢ No, of example, 
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128." Reward for Abstaining from Infanticide. 135. 





Mrs. Wang, 2 native of Fuh Kien province, had had four 
daughters, and her fifth child was also a girl. Many of her 
neighbours advised her to drown it, but she replied: “The 
“ most precious thing under heaven is the fruit of the womb; 
* t6 destroy its frait is to sin against heaven’s will.” After 
a time she had a dream in which she saw a god who told 
her that her merit was great for bringing up her daughters, 
and that her next child shonld be a son, and he would be 
a mandarin, and should attain a degree of the third rank. 


129.* Religious Persons Punished for Infanticide,’ 186. 





Mr, and Mrs. Chang of the Kwang Tong province were 
strict Buddhists. After their death, the Judge of Hades 
condemned Mr, Chang to be tarned into a pig and his wife 
to he a dog; this sentence startled them, and they asked 
the reason for this, The Judge replied: “To what purpose 
* was all your chanting and Buddhistic worship when you 
*‘had drowned three children? This is your just punishment 
“in order that you may be killed.” Mr. Chang appeared to 
his brother in a dream, and said: “I have worshipped the 
** gods all my life, but because I have killed my children I 


* cannot be born again as a human being.” 
~ —_ 
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130," A Caution against Enticing People to Gamble. 187.) Jigs ‘ 


Mr. Ting was a very good-looking man, but an inveterate — a 


gambler. He refused parental advice, and was sent away 
from home. He took his M.A. degree at Kin Si, but 
continued his gambling. A physiognomist told him that one 


* No, of subject, t No, of example, 
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of his books said that Mr. Ting should attain the first 
degree in the Imperial examination. He soon afterwards woha 
great deal of money from some $i C‘wan scholars. After 
this the physiognomist was surprised that a peculiar light 
had left his countenance ; he asked to look at his spittle ; 
in this he saw indication that his heart was wrong ; he was 
ambitious to get money. He was exhorted to repent, and he 
decided to refund the money. The physiognomist told him 
that the gods would surely. know, and that he would attain 
a degree after the fifth. He returned the money, ica in due 
time his name stood sixth on the list. 


131° Judgment upon a Cheating Calico Merchant. 1388.¢ - 


Mr. Wu of the Kiang Si province was a noted calico 
- merchant, and an adept at cheating. His mode of procedure 
was to shew a good bale at a low figure, the same was 
delivered by a porter to the door, but whilst Wu and his 
customer were parting, the bale was changed for a very 
inferior one; those who knew the trick either sat on their 
bale or watched it. One day he was taken very ill, and cried 
out: “I am suffering just as if I were lying in a bed of fire; 
it will kill me.” His friends examined his back, which had the 


appearance of being burnt. He cried again: “ Oh, heaven, 1 j 


am being pricked with needles and lacerated with hooks.” 
His back bore marks an inch long. He cried: “Oh give me 
someth?& to drink.” His son gave him some tea; this he 
refused, and drank some filthy water. He died within a 
month. 


132.° A Caution to Unfaithful Teachers. 139. 


Mr. Shen taught a school in Hang Cheo. He neglected to 
teach his pupils, preferring to lead the boys to gamble. To 
* No, of subject, - t No, of example, 
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prevent being detected he wrote them essays to copy and 
take home, in order to deceive their parents. The scheme 
was discovered and he was dismissed from his school, but 
irreparable harm had been done to the boys’ education. 
After his discharge Shen besought the gods to help him to 
secure honours. A god appeared to him in a dream and 
rebuked him, saying: ‘“‘ Why do you seek honours when you 
“ have hindered others, and besides, the time of your death 
“is near.” He gave him forty blows on his back, and he 
awoke, Within a short time he had a carbuncle on his 
back and when near Chin-kiang he died in his boat. 


133.” Affliction for Cruel Treatment of Slaves. 140.f 





Mrs. Wang had two slave girls, whom she treated very 
cruelly. She made them work day and night; if she found 
them asleep during the day she threw soap bean water in 
their eyes, and by this means they both lost their sight. After 
a time sickness entered the family and .Mr. Wang and his 
four sons died, Mrs. Wang became ill and lost the sight 
of both eyes, and after severe suffering for ten years died. 


134.* Judgment upon a Drunken, Unjilial Son. 141. 





Mr. Wang of Po-long Hsien, in Kwang Tong province, 
was a noted drunkard, the terror of his parents, wife and 
children. They always bad to hide when he came home 


drunk. His mother once took up his favourite child and ~ 
ran away to hide him. In her flight she dropped him ina 307 


pool and he was drowned. She hid herself from him for a 
season. Wang secreted a knife in the temple of the God of 
War for the purpose of killing his mother. He discovered her 


* No. of subject. ¢ No. of example. 
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and led her to the temple; she heard a strange noise, she 
looked round and saw her son’s head on the ground and blood 
on the idol’s sword. 


135.* A Warning to Strife Makers not to Separatea 142.t 
House. 





For three generations the family of Fong lived in the 
same house, and Mr, Fong told his three sons that after 
his death they must live an unbroken family in the old 
homestead. After a time he married a second wife, who 
disliked to have the sons about her, so she concocted a plan 
to get rid of them. She wept to go home, and after being 
much pressed for the reason, she accused one of the sons 
of unchaste conduct. This enraged Mr. Fong, and he sent 
his sons out of the house. When she died her tongue came 
several inches out of her mouth. 


136.* Destruction of Life for Medicine hinders Perfection. 143. 





Mr. Lao sought to be a perfect Taoist, and attained to 
some degree in the art of healing by the use of herbs. For 
some reason he could not attain unto a higher degree of 
perfection, so he sought the advice of a Mr. Heu. After 
threg days’ consultation Heu discovered the reason. He said 
to Lao : “ You have used worms and snakes with your herbs, 
“and thereby you have destroyed much life; you must use 
‘* herbs entirely in the future to make amends for the past, 
“and then you will be perfect.” He gave him three books 
which he studied till death; after this event he ascended to 
heaven and became a genie. 


* No, of subject, + No, of example, 
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137." Prosperity upon Descendants for Pitying the 144. 


Poor. 





' Mr. Lin was a very benevolent man. He gave away 
many coffins to the poor, and relieved the destitute. He 
died in his eightieth year. After his death he appeared to 
his son in a dream, saying: ‘‘Ting Kwie, because of my 
* benevolence I have great merit; my descendants are always 
“to be literary men. My son Chien Kwan is to head the list 
“ of B.A.’s this year.” 


138.* Posterity for Saving a Woman from Cannibalism. 145.¢ 





There is a great cemetery near Kin Chen, Hupeh, whose 
graves are nearly all levelled. Once Mr. Ki, in passing it, 
was pointed to a prominent grave ancl his servant told him 
the following story. Mr. Choo did an act of merit. In 
A.D. 1628 the provinces of Honan and Shan Tong suffered 
severely from drought and locusts; grass and leaves were 
consumed, and the people used the bark of trees for food. 
Human beings were consumed ns animal food. The man- 
darins forbade cannibalism, but it was useless, Mr. Cheo, 
whilst on a journey in Honan, stayed for dinnor in a village, 
and purposed to purchase some meat, bat the butcher had 
just sold his stock, and asked Cheo to wait a short time, Cheo 
noticed that the butcher took two poor women intoa bnek 


room; he heard a terrible shriek and he rushed to the room,. ok 
and he was horrified to see one woman who had jnat had 1°" 
her arm cut off. The other woman cried, ‘‘ Oh save me, save . 


” 
. 


me.” Mr. Cheo had compassion on them and redeemed them. 
The injured woman died within a short time, and he took 


* No, of subject, + No. of example. 
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the other woman to be his second wife because he had no 
children. After a time she had a son, and on his right arm 
there was a scarlet mark corresponding to the place of 
amputation on the arm of the woman who died ; and for 
three generations the children had this kind of mark. 

[In times of severe famine, as in Shan Si in 1878, there 
were cases of eating human flesh ; in the district of Tseh Cheo 
Fa, where I distributed relief, I was shown the gravo of 
several who were decapitated for eating and trading in 
human flesh. ] 


189.* Disposing of Ancestral Lands for Relief Work, 146. 





Mr. Shu of Mie Shan, during the time of a great famine, 
sold his ancestor’s fields and with the proceeds relieved the 
poor. The harvest in the following year was very good, 
and the people brought money to refund him, but he refused 
to accept a cash. He never repented his action. His sons 
and grandsons all obtained official positions and their 
reputation was spoken of for many years. 


140.* Reward for Self-denying Assistance to the Poor, 147. 
Mr. Shu of the province of Kiang Si, in A.D. 1505, in 
his fiftieth year went to teach a school at Hu Kwan. 
Whilsteas his journey home at the close of the year, with his 


money, he met a poor woman crying bitterly on the road-- 


side. Upon enquiry, the woman said: “I am my husband's 
“ coneubine, and he is going to sell me to a life of ill fame 
“ for thirteen taels.” He tried to collect a tael among his 
fellow boat passengers, but they refused, so he gave the whole 
sum out of his salary. He ran short of food when within 
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two days of home, and the passengers laughed at him. Upon 
his arrival home he found his wife had been reduced to 
great straits. She had arrived at the limit of borrowing from 
all her friends, and she was greatly disappointed to find her 
husband return home about penniless, yet she approved of 
his action. Mrs. Shu gathered some herbs and vegetables 
to make a meal, and said to her husband, “ We shall have 
no food to-morrow.” Dnring the evening she heard a voice 
outside her window saying : “ You have eaten bitter herbs to- 
night, but next year you shall beget an Imperial scholar.” 
She told her husband what the god said, and they both 
worshipped heaven, She had a son at the time spoken of. 
When he was twenty-nine years old he graduated as a B.A., 
and the next year took a Chwang-Uien’s degree. Old 
Mr, Shu became a member of one of the Inner Boards. 


141.* Distributing the Yi-li works Deliverance in Hades. 148.+ 





In A.D, 1770 Mr. Lin, whilst travelling with his 
family to Pekin, one day saw a woman dressed in dark 
clothes standing by the roadside. She said: “ When I was 
“in the world, I purposed to print one hundred copies of the 
“ Yi-li, but you hindered me by saying ‘It is nonsense.’ 
“ After my death I found it most difficult to be saved from 
“judgment in Hades.” This frightened Lin; he recognised 
her to be Chen Ma, their old woman-servant. Hf fell sick 


and thought he constantly saw the spectre of the woman ./) 
about him. Mrs. Lin prayed, and promised the idol to print’ ~ 


the books, which she fulfilled. Mr. Lin was possessed with — a 


the spirit of Chen Ma and spoke in her voice, “ If Buddha 
puts forth his power you may be restored.” Mrs. Lin gave 
away the books, and at the time of completion of distributing 
Chen Ma came to her husband in 9 dream, saying: “ Because 
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“ of your distribution, four persons have repented of their sins, 
“and I am to be born again because of your meritorious 
“work.” Soon after this event Mr, Lin recovered. 


Tus Eicatu Hatt or Jupenent. 





Prince Tu-Shi is the president of this hall. It is situated 
at the bottom of the great sea, directly west of the Ngo Chiao 
boulder. It is 500 li in compass, and has sixteen hells :— 


The 1st hell is the place of injuring by carriage accidents. 
s wa » 3 suffocating in iron tanks. 
7 ae - »; mincing the flesh. 
~~ OH re » cutting off the nose. 
= OM iw is » cutting out the tongue and glottis, 
cat: Gere ss »» imprisoning in an iron cage. 
a | a - » breaking the leg bones. 
» Sth , a » cutting the intestines. 
» DM ys 4s » extracting bone marrow by heat. 
» LOth 4 os »  disembowelling. 
prog Ce * » drying the body by intense heat. 
ani bo ae - »» cutting open the stomach. 
» 18th ,, Rr » cutting out the heart. 


grey A the skull and breaking 
9 14th ” ” ’ { the teeth. 


» oth » By »  lacerating the whole body. 
», L6tine ,, = » injuring by trident and pitchfork. 


The President’s Address. 





Persons who are ignorant of the duties of filial piety ; 
who neglect their parents whilst living and refuse to bury 
them at their death; who begrudge to help either their 
own or wife’s parents; if such do not quickly repent, the 
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kitchen god will report their names in heaven, their sub- 
sistence shall be shortened, demons shall perplex them in 
life, and after death they shall receive all the tormonts of the 
previous hells. When such souls arrive at this hall a demon 
with an ox head and a horse’s body shall throw them into 
the great hell to be tormented, and in time they shall be born 
again as beasts. Whosoever believes and practises the 
teachings of the Yw-li and repents of former sins, and will 
on the first of the fourth moon take an oath in the presence 
of the kitchen god never to sin, at death the god of the 
kitchen will put a mark on his forehead, as a member of 
one of the three classes—obedient, willing or penitent. A 
demon shall Jead such through the previous seven halls, and 
for whatever sin they may have committed they shall 
receive half punishment ; they shall pass this hall free, and be 
examined in the ninth on the charges of incendiarism and 
poisoning; if guiltless of these, they shall be sent to the 
tenth hall and be born again as human beings. 


a Ti’s Gracious Proviso. 





Whosoever writes extracts from the Yv-li in order to 
exhort the age shall escape all the torments of the hells 
previous to this one, and shall be passed to the ninth hall ; 
if guiltless of sins judged there he shall be sent to the 
tenth hall, and go to the happy land and be born agé7i as a 
man. 


A New Decree. 





Those who are guilty of unfilial conduct, after suffering all 
the torments of the previous hells, shall be sent to the great 
hell for fifteen years, and afterwards for two years in each 
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of the sixteen hells, shall be examined in the ninth 
hall and punished according to their sins, then returned 
here and be sent to the boundless hell and suffer 3,500 
different calamities and be born again as animals to die by 
thunder. 


An Extraordinary Act of Yu Tis Grace. 





Whosoever, after seeing the Yu-li, will repent and take an 
oath never again to ill treat his parents, shall escape 
all the torments of hell. Those who have been guilty of 
the above sins, if they repent and with true purpose fast and 
chant prayers on the nineteenth day of the eleventh moon of 
every year, shall escape the torments of hell and be born 
again in the happy land. 


142.* Judgments upon Unfilial Sons. 149. 





Mr. Li of “ Chang-Keh” was most churlish and ungrateful 
to his mother. Whilst he was planting rice on the twenty- 
third of the fifth moon A.D. 1662, Mrs. Li paid a visit to her 
daughter-in-law, who provided a good meal for the occasion. 
As she was leaving for home the young woman gave her 
a few pints of rice, and said, “ Make haste home lest you meet 
your son.” It happened that she did meet her son, who 
said jp an angry tone, “Ah, you have been stealing my 
rice.” She was afraid, so she left it on the road, and he took 
it home, oursing and grumbling as he went. Soon black 
clouds gathered and it thundered ; he asked his wife to put a 
barrel over him, the thunder struck him, and he died. 


150.f 
Mr. Chang of “ Chang-Chi” was a fisherman. Upon 
his return from business he would bring home nice things 
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for his wife, whether it were food or clothes ; although he 
knew his mother to be in great need he refused to give her 
anything. They removed to another place in order to get 
away from his mother, but they were reduced to heggary, 
and he returned home. Onee when cooking some fish, he 
saw his mother coming, so he hid them; she left the kitchen 
erying. His business increased, and one day whilst frying 
some fish they turned into serpents and one jumped out and 
bit his throat till he died. After a time Mrs. Chang diod 
‘through a miscarriage. 


143.* Failure in Examination for an Evil Purpose. 151.4 





Mr. Cho, a Hsien mandarin, was appointed in A.D. 1666 
to examine some essays. In a dream the God of Riches came 
to him and told him a certain man should not pass, and 
his essay would contain the character “ Adolterer.” Chun 
asked: “ Why should he not pass?” The god replied: “ He 
“has purposed to take the daugliter of one of his fathor’s 
“concubines for a secondary wife, and the kitchen god has told 
“Shang Ti, and it is decreed that he shall not pass.” The 
next day as Chu was examining the essays he saw ono in an 
extra cover with two characters, “ Hinder him.” Mr. Chu 
exclaimed, “ Well, there are no mistakes with the gods.” 


144.° Judgment for Causing Parents to Die of Griefget52.t 





It is recorded in an ancient book that Mr. Chen of 
“Uin Yang” from his youth was a very lazy, indolent and 
reckless fellow. He caused his parents to live in poverty, 
and they died broken hearted. Chen died of starvation 
in his forty-ninth year. In Hades a god rebuked him, thus : 
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“Your great sin is that of rearing a lazy body and wanting 
“to live like a prince; but you have acted like a thief for 
“neglecting to do your duty to your parents and yourself. 
“You have caused your parents to die of sorrow. Your 
“punishment is not small; you shall be delivered to the tor- 
“menters who shall take out your stomach and cut your lazy 
“muscles. Your father has been born again and is a yamén 
“runner and lives near the west gate of “ Chang Cheo,” but 
“ you shall be born again as a pig to pay your debt to him.” 


145.* Examples and Quotation to prove Transformation. 153.t 


— —— 


Mr. Chen of “Ping Yang Fu” was a very pro- 
mising B.A., bot was proud. As he was Jeaving home fur 
an examination he said disdainfully to his father, “ You are 
not the futher of such a noble son.” His father made no 
reply. Very soon he was struck blind, his voice changed, 
sounding like that of an ass, and within a short time he died. 
Some of his friends have seen him in a trance as a mule 
turning a mill in Hades. 

If there are those who do not believe that human beings 
are turned into other than their original forms, let them 
examine our Confucian writers as proof. The following 
extracts will suffice :— 

Mr. Li, in the Sui dynasty, A.D. 580, says: “Mr. Kwang 
“became a bear. Mr. Chiturned into a three-footed creature. 
“ Mr. Tu, a heron; Po Ciiin, a dragon ; Niu Ai, an ox; Pen 
“Sen, a pig; Ru Sh, a dog; Hwang Mn, a toad; Swien Wa, 
“a frog; Shu Peh, a fish; Lin Sha, a bird; Shu Sen, a 
“serpent.” ‘These examples are in our books, and therefore 
they are worthy of belief. Mr. An says that animals came 
from men, and this has been the order of transformation 
from the past to the present, only that men have not tails, 
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horns or fur. Because of these facts people should exhort 
their friends not to do evil. Mr. Kin says inherent wisdom 
is not almighty, neither can riches deliver from the wheel 
of transformation. Mr. Hung says butchers, when they 
die, lie on the ground and make a noise like sheep or pigs, 
and are born again in the form of these animals, or as dogs ; 
and that their children are born with sheep’s heads, or 
serpents’ bodies, or merely as lumps of flesh. 


146." A Penitent Healed. 154+ 


Mr. Ch‘en of “Hwie Yin” was a most profligate man. 
In his thirtieth year he had a carbunele upon the back of his 
neck. He said: “There is a constant transformation from 
“death to life. Alas! that [amabad man. If only heaven 
“ will have merey upon me and cure me I will be a good man 
* in the future.” He wrote out a confession and a prayer and 
burnt them before an idol, and the ashes ascended. The same 
night he had a dream in which he saw the God of Riches 
come with three pills and rub the carbuncle. He felt new life 
enter his body ; when he awoke he found himself healed. He 
afterwards did many good works and died in a good old 


age. 


Tae Ninta Haut or Jupement. oe 





Prince Teng is the president. It is situated at the bottom 
of the great sea, south-west of Ngo Chiao boulder, the 
Q-pi-ti-yu, or great hell. It is 800 li in compass and has 
sixteen hells. The area is enclosed with a fine iron wire 
netting. 


* No. of subject, + No. of example, 
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The Ist hell is the place of ronsting the body. 


» Zod 
» 3rd 


» 4th 
» Oth 


» Oth 


wy. 408 
» Sth 


» 9th 
», LOth 
» L1th 
», 12th 
» 13th 
» 14th 


» 5th 
> LGth 


oe, 





drawing ont the sinews and pulp- 
ing the bones. 

crows pecking out the heart and 
lungs. 

dogs eating the intestines. 

casting into a cauldron of boiling 
oil. 

extracting the brains, tongue and 
teeth. 

replacing the brain with worms. 

steaming the head and extracting 
the brain. 

mortification through sheep bites. 

crushing in a wooden press. 

grinding the heart. 

scalding the entire body. 

stinging by bees. 

biting by ants and venomous 
insects. 

biting by centipedes. 

poisonous serpents entering the 
nostrils. 


The President’s Address to the Age. 


Outlaws in the present world ought to be cut in pieces, 
strangled or decapitated, and after suffering in the previous 
hells shall be handed to my care. Persons who set fire to 
houses, or who give poisonous worms to produce miscarriage, 
or who suck the navel of young children and weaken them in 
order to produce longevity; painters of indecent pictures or 
obscene books; those who make medicine to stupefy j eople ; 
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(This is reported to be made of the burnt hands of children 
who have died unborn with their mothers); those guilty of 
obscene production, if, after hearing the J@-li, they will 
destroy the blocks of indecent books and hinder the spreail of 
such evil work, shall escape all the punishments of hell, 
and at the tenth hall be born as human beings. 

Those who will not repent after hearing and knowing the 
teachings of the )%#-L’, shall suffer all the punishments of the 
various hells from the second hall to mine. Jn this hall such 
an one shall be tied to a brass flue of a furnace and be barnt, 
and then sent to the O-Pi hell, with a knife stuck in his heart 
which he shall gradually eat, and he shall sink into the hell of 
continual pain, As the persons injured improve, his salva- 
tion proceeds, and when such a soul has written ont a fall 
confession of sin on a sanded board, then he shall be born 
again as a pig. If those guilty of the above crimes will 
on the eighth of the fourth moon, and on the first and fifteenth 
of every moon, abstain from meat, chant prayers, buy and 
burn obscene books and pictures, or write quotations from 
the Ya-li to exhort the age, at the time of their death tho 
kitchen god will write on their foreheads, “‘ Obedient ;” this 
will ensure leniency of punishment from the first hall to 
mine. Rich folks who will arrest incendiaries, and collect and 
burn the blocks of obscene books, or arrest, persons pasting 
anonymous bills, their descendants shall obtain literary 
distinction and official positions. If the poor will pagage 
someone to write some portions of the J%-Zi, and thus help 
to exhort people, after death their souls shall be sent direct 
to the tenth hall, and they shall be born again in the happy 


land. 
A New Decree. 





By order of the gods, those who are guilty of the detailed 
sins shall lose their life by sudden death, drowning, burning, 
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venomous bites, or be eaten by tigers or wolves, After death 
ravens shall pick out their hearts and lungs, dogs eat the 
intestines and brains; they shall receive fifteen years’ torments 
in each of the sixteen hells, then be sent to the O-Pi hell and 
suffer ten times worse tortures. Buddhist and Taoist priests 
who commit adultery shall be punished in the same way. 


147.* Punish eat for Incend-arism. 155.t 


Mr. Pu once visited his friend Mr. Li, who was noted for 
his filial attention to his mother, Li killed a fowl, purposing to 
give the same to Pu for his dinner, but upon consideration of 
his poverty and his mother’s needs he reserved it. When Pu 
saw ‘no fowl for his meal, he took it as an insult, became 
enraged and left; he returned in the evening and set fire to 
the house. Soon after the fire began it rained, the wind 
changed and the fire was extinguished. The neighbours 
gathered, and saw Pu with a firebrand in his hand, and he 
was severely burnt. He told them the cause of his vexation, 
and said “that a god wafted the flames on him.” After 
speaking these words, he died. 


148.° Judgment for Publishing Obscene Books, 156. 


Mr. Chi of Kiang Su province, with a capital of three 
thou@=:d tacls, became a printer of obscene books. When 
exhorted by his friends not to continue in such a nefarious 
trade, his reply was: ‘1 can make more money by this class 
of books than by ancient moral books.” He was the cause of 
corrupting the hearts of great numbers of young people, 
and thus hindering them in the battle of life. He had no 
sous, he became blind with both eyes, his wife committed 


* No, of subject. ¢ No. of example, 
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adultery and his daughter had three husbands. Within a 
few years a fire broke out and burnt his blocks. At his death 
he had no coffin, and even his wife and daughter refused to 
own him. 


149,* Reward for Destroying Impure Books. 157. 





Mr. Wen, a very moral man, was grieved to see impure 
books defaming the character of a loyal statesman named On, 
who lived in the fourteenth century. His wife helped him 
to buy 340 volumes, which he burnt. In A.D. 1796 his name 
headed the B.A, list of competitors. 


150.* The Forehead Marked by the Kitchen God.  158.+ 


Mr, Ch‘in of Nankin was very filial to his parents, but he 
did not believe in either demons or hell. His son Ta Yong was 
a virtuous lad. He obtained a copy of the Yu-li in Su Cheo. 
He read it eagerly and believed it; he exhorted his father, 
who smiled at it. Ta Yong purposed to print some copies, but 
feared for want of his father’s sanction. Once Ch'in fell 
sick and his countenance had a peculiar appearance. He saw 
strange sights ina dream, After this he believed in what he 
formerly scorned, Ta Yong was pleased at the change of his 
father’s mind, and he soon had printed 300 copies of the 
Ya-li. He had another dream in which he heard a #mon 
say: “ You are about to die, and the kitchen god is going to 
mark on your forehead, “ Obedient.” After a time he heard a 
commotion among the demons and one said: “OU Hwang's 
“decree has arrived ; we must clear out of the way, or we shall 
“get into trouble.” Ch'in awoke and found himself’ fully 
restored to health. 


* No, of subject, + No, of example, 
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Tar Tenra Haut or Jupamenr 
contains 
the Wheel of Transformation. 


Prince Cwan Lwen is the President, It is situated beyond 
the Ngo Chiao boulder toward the east. 

This hall is situated opposite the five muddy waters of the 
work. —[t has six bridges, named as follows ; Gold, Silver, 
Jado, Stone, Wood and Ngai, i.e. impassable. Souls from 
the different hells are liberated into one of the four continents 
by its proper bridge, as men or women, as rich or poor, with 
long or short lives. A register of those who have destroyed 
life is kept, and a yearly report is sent to Fung Tuo Hsien, 
Si C‘wan. 

Four species of life issne from the Wheel of Transformation 
—those who are born in the womb, of eggs, spawn and 
transformation. 

Some creatures are born with two, four or more feet; at 
death they are ground in the wheel of life, and the duration 
of their existence, whether an hour, a day, month or year, is 
fixed, and also the next form of life, arcording to their 
destruction of life. Whilst in the Wheel their form 
according to punishment and place of next abode is deter- 
mined, and upon release to the world of light a report is sent 
to Feng Tu Hsien. 

The souls of scholars and of Buddhist and Taoist priests shall 
receive sorrow but no punishment in Hades. When they arrive 
at this place, their names and likeness are entered in the book 
of life. They shall drink a cup of mixture at Miss Mong’s 
counter, by which they will forget about Hades. When born 
again as men, they shull live one, two, or one hundred days, 
or one or two years, and when they have entirely forgotten 
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about Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, and their souls 
arrive at the first hall, a demon shall escort them through 
all the halls in order to receive punishments for their former 
sins. Whosoever of this class, whose merit balances their 
sins, after he shall have received punishment in fall, shall await 
for decision of the form of transformation. As to souls whose 
sins are heavier than their merit, whilst standing before the 
‘‘Mirror of Reflection,” their names, forms, and conditions 
for another probation are entered in a book ; such are born 
again as men or women, with pleasant or ugly faces, 
miserable or happy, rich or poor, There are some women 
who on account of false accusation or suspicion, ery bitterly and 
gnash their teeth, and who, after full confession, prefer to be- 
come demons in order to torment their accusers. The president 
finds that this class is composed in the majority of virtuous 
unmarried women or chaste widows, whom scholars have 
endeavoured to ruin or else to obtain for their looks or 
property. Some women are ruined by believing the seducer’s 
lie to support themselves, children and parents. When the time 
arrives they are spurned; upon their return home they are 
treated harshly, and led to commit suicide. Others use their 
slaves unlawfully. When the thief and vagabond is in the 
Examination Hall, the injured woman pleads her cause before 
the judge to hinder him from passing successfully ; he can- 
not easily do this because of the merit of his forefathers. 
But he can grant that her spirit may enter the ExamieRion 
Hall, and confuse him and to cause his honour to be taken by 
another; and at the time of his death to enter his house 
with a demon and help to drag his soul to the first hall. 
Whosoever will swear to believe and obey the teachings 
of the Fa-li with a true heart on the seventeenth of the 
fourth moon, also to be circumspect and never commit the 
above sins, when born again shall neither be poor nor miserable 
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nor suffer before a mandarin, neither be injured by fire, 
water, nor any accident. 


Description of the Place of Transformation. 


It has a compass of 700 li, enclosed with an iron fence, 
and divided into 81 sections ; each has its own proper official 
and working staff, to make records. Outside of this fence 
there are 108,000 roads as intricate as sheep’s intestines ; 
these lead to the four continents ; these roads are as dark as 
coal pitch ; all issues from the wheel of change for life or 
dark emerge by these roads to the abode of bright light, 
There is a course of demons who in turn watch the entrances 
of these roads, and every traveller has to carry his own 
passport and likeness. 

The officials of this department have been appointed on 
account of being filial to their parents, loving to their 
brothers, abstainers from wanton destruction of life, and 
zealous in the work of libsrating living creatures. After five 
years of service, if worthy, they are promoted. Dilatory 
officers who have allowed souls to escape by negligence or by 
favour shall thereby forfeit promotion. 

Those who have been unfilial and wantonly destroyed life, 
having received full punishment in the previous hell, upon 
their arrival here, shall be changed from their original forms 
andy hen liberated into the world they shall be animals, What- 
ever animal, bird, fish or insect, that during its existence 
as such has not injured any creature, shall be advanced 
in its next transformation and by degrees attain to human 
existence. . 

A New Decree. 


The unloyal, unfilial, adulterer and destroyer of life, 
shall come from the boundless hell to this place ; these whose 
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cases admit of leniency shall be treated accordingly, and 
those who are unworthy shall be sent to hell for ever. 
Persons whose merit is greatly in excess or equal in weight 
to their sins, shall be exempt from the punishment of the 
previous hells, and after examination here the same shall be 
born again as human beings. Scholars who attach any 
absurd or licentious meaning to the sayings or books of the 
Sages, or who have used books for a pillow, or have defaced 
the written character, after having received punishment in the 
previous hells, upon their arrival here shall have their hands 
bound by a demon and their eyes pierced with needles, and be 
cast beneath the Impassable Bridge; at the expiration of 
their misery a bill of deliverance is granted to them. 

Pupils who are insolent to their teachers ; priests who 
ignore their superiors; male or female slaves who are 
disobedient to their owners: these, after suffering in the 
previous hells, upon arrival here shall have their mouths scalded 
with boiling water, and then be cast beneath the Impassable 
Bridge for further torments. Any priest who has vowed to 
be a vegetarian for a certain period, if he breaks his vow, 
and does evil, a powerful demon here will give him 3,000 
blows with a peach rod, and put him beneath a great stone 
weighing 5,000 lbs. for 30 years. After this he shall be born 
again, Whosoever after reading the Yu-li repents of and 
abstains from his former sins shall escape the punishments 
of all the hells, and be born again as a human being. “< 


151.° A Ch'en Hwang Idol changed for Crime. 159. 





In A.D. 1700, the idol of the Ch‘en Hwang (God of Hades) 
in the temple at “ Long Shi,” had a very dark face, and a 
long beard ; his countenance was most severe ; but about A.D. 


* No, of subject, T No, of example, 
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1800, his appearance was changed to that of a youth's. 

Once a visitor asked the priest the cause of this change, and 

he replied: “The Abbot says that in A.D. 1730 one of the 

“pupils taught in the temple went out in the yard to walk in 

‘the moonlight, and he heard a man praying, ‘If you enable 

‘* “me to be successful in a great robbery, I will make youa good 

“ ‘offering.’ After a few days he saw the same man offering 

‘many things before the idol. This enraged the boy: he 

“returned to his room and wrote an essay rebuking the god. 

‘The god came in a hurry in a dream to the schoolmaster, 

“and told him what the boy had written, and to destroy the 
* same promptly or he would soon fall sick or lose his position, 
‘The schoolmaster asked the boy to produce his writing, but 
“he refused, whereupon his case was searched and it was dis- 
* covered. Shang Ti saw the writing, and within three days 
“the boy died. After a time the people in the temple heard 
“the sound as of a mandarin’s retinue, the criers proclaimed, 
“The new Ch‘en Hwang has arrived.’ They gathered at 
“the shrine and saw that the face of the idol was changed 
“and looked like a lad.” 

[The Ch‘en Hwang idol of “ Yong-Ch‘ang Fu” was made 
of mud. About A.D. 1810 the report was spread that the 
dust of this idol, if made into a plaster and applied to boils 
or sores, never failed as a remedy. This story was so 
thoroughly believed that in course of time the idol disappeared 
for plasters ! J 


152. An Instance of Transmigration!!! 160.f 

In A.D. 1510, Mr. Li, M.A., of “Si Ming Fu,” after he 
had been dead a month appeared in a dream to his son, and 
said: “ Whilst alive I transgressed the law of propriety; 
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‘to-morrow I am to be born as a dog in Mrs. Shi’s house, 
“at Nan-Ch‘en. You engage a Buddhist priest to chant the 
“ penitent prayer.” He saw a demon catch him by the 
neck and drag him away, and then one put a white skin on 
his back. He awoke from his dream in a fright. He saw 
a white puppy at Mrs. Shi’s house, which he bought and 
nourished as his father; it refused to eat meat or to walk 
in a dirty place, and when it heard any one chant, it bowed 
its head as a penitent. After six years the dog’s appetite 
bevama very small. For ten years the family spent mach 
money to buy and set at liberty living creatures, and were 
strict Buddhists. In time the dog died, and within a month 
a girl of eight years of age in the family spoke with the 
voice of Mr. Li, They asked the spirit: “What evil have you 
done in your past life?” The spirit replied: “I once conducted 
“ myself unseemly with my sister-in-law, but without sin. 
“ After mach suffering I 1m to be born again as the fifth son 
“of Dr. Cheo, of “Ni Shui-hsien,” Shan Tong province; 
“when I am fourteen years old I am to be a Buddhist, and 
“eventually become an idol. My sister-in-law is to be a 
‘crane for three generations, and she lives on the banks of 
“the Fu Yang River. She has learnt to chant like a nun, and 
“if any person throw her a cash she chants a phrase,” 


The Goddess Miss Mong’s Biography. 


Miss Mong was born about A.D, 150, In her youth she was 
an ardent student of Confuciantst and Buddhist works. She 
zealously exhorted people to be vegetarians, she took the cares 
of life meekly, she died in her eighty-first year, her hair was 
white and her countenance was like a young girl’s. Before 
her time people remembered about their former existences, 
and this caused confusion in recognising relatives ; they were 


ye 
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too wise and clever and talked about their state in Hades. 
To prevent this state of things Shang Ti had erected for 
Miss Mong the “ Tower of Forgetfulness,” and permission to 
use demons in her service. After the fate of souls is fixed, 
they drink a mixture of wine at Miss Mong’s shop, whereby 
they forget all about the past. When born again they shall 
suffer from thirst or excessive perspiration, erying for sorrow or 
rage, troublesome coughing, and shall have indifferent health. 
The good shall have better looking ears, eyes, nose and tongue 
than formerly, and be more intelligent and strong; but the 
wicked shall be less intelligent, and enjoy worse health; this 
is in order to teach them to repent and be good. The “Tower 
of Forgetfulness” is situated near the tenth hall; within 
its grounds there are 108 porches, and in the east corner 
there is a road fourteen inches wide. In every porch there 
are cups of medicine, which every soul has to drink ; if any 
one is obstinate, immediately knives spring up from the ground 
and he is fixed and a brass fork catches his throat and he is 
compelled to drink the draught. After drinking, a demon 
throws the souls into a swift current which carries them to a 
shore ; at the landing-place there is a red wall with this 
sentence: “To be a man is easy, to live a manly life is 
“ difficult. To desire happiness is easy ; if your mouth is in 
“9 line with your heart, it is not difficult to obtain.” As soon 
as this sentence is read, two great demons appear, one on 
eaclitide of the landing-stage ; one wears a black gauze skull- 
cap and is gorgeously attired, and has writing materials in his 
hands, and carries on his back a sharp sword and chains. 
His eyes are very much sunken, he laughs hoarsely, his 
name is “Short Life.” The other demon is filthy, dressed 
in dirty white clothes, with blood dropping from his head ; he 
holds in his hand a reckoning board, and on his breast a scrap 
~ paper pouch; he always frowns and sighs. His name is 
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“Death.” Wicked souls are glad of another probation, but 
the good are fearful of another trial lest they degenerate. 

Mr. Ho was mute. He employed his time in clearing away 
loose stones from the road, and cutting the bramble bushes, 
in order to prevent travellers from stumbling, tearing, or 
wetting their clothes by the dew. One night a god came 
to him in adream and said: “In a former existence you 
“ enjoyed to listen and tell to others impure words, therefore 
“ you are a mute, Now heaven is pleased with your good 
“works, and as a reward your speech is restored.” He 
awoke and found that he could heat and speak. 
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